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PREFACE. 


The following is a copy of the Resolution, 
(moved by Mr. Poynder, and seconded by Sir 
Charles Forbes,) which it was the object of the 
Address now presented to the Public, to advocate, 
viz.— 

That this Court, taking into consideration the 
“ continuance of Human Sacrifices in India, 
“ is of opinion that, in the case of all Rites, 
“ or Ceremonies, involving the destruction of. 
“ Life, it is the duty of a Paternal Govewi- 
“ ment to interpose for their prevention; and 
“ therefore recommends to the Honourable 
“ Court of Directors to transmit such Instruc- 
“ tions lo India, as that Court may deem most 
“ expedient for accomplishing this object, con- 
“ sistently with all practicable attention to the 
“ feelings of the Natives.” 

In an early stage of the* Second day’s discus¬ 
sion, the Hon. Chairman, Sir G. A. Robinson, 
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proposed an Amendment, which was seconded by 
the Deputy Chairman, the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, 
of which the following is a copy, viz.— 

“ That whilst this Court deeply deplores the.ex- 
“ istence of Suttees, and other Rites involv- 
“ ing ihe Sacrifice of human life in India, it 
“ reposes the fullest confidence in the anxious 
“ disposition of the heal Governmetit, to give 
“ effect to the Instructions of the Court of 
“ Directors, by adopting, from time to time, 
“ such measures as in their judgment can 
“ he safely and most effectually applied to 
“ the abolition of these barbarous and inhu- 
“ man customs ; and this Court is firmly per- 
“ suaded that it will continue to he an object 
“ of earnest solicitude with the Court of Di- 
“ rectors, to promote its attainment, with a 
“ due regard to the feelings and prejudices of 
“ the Native Subjects.” 

’ The above Amendment was subsequently with¬ 
drawn by the Chairman, and the Deputy Chair¬ 
man; and the Resolution which had been first 
proposed, was carried in its stead, by a decided 
Majority—only Five Proprietors dividing against 
it—Four of whom were Directors. 

It may be proper to observe, that as a con¬ 
dition for withdrawing the Amendment, the Hon. 
Chairman, in the first instance, required a declara¬ 
tion from those Proprietors who advocated the 
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original Resolution^ that such Resolution did not 
contemplate the adoption of compulsory measures; 
to which they replied, that, however opposed they 
unfeignedly felt to the employment of force at the 
present time, as believing it to be wholly unneces-* 
sary, it was impossible that they could giye any 
pledge of that description, with reference to the 
future; in addition to which, .the equivocal natqre 
of the condition proposed to them must necessarily 
preclude a compliance with it, inasmuch as some 
persons might consider as *^the employment of 
force,” the half yearly attendance of the Military 
at Saugor, under which, the Sacrifice of Children 
there, has been notoriously prevented, from the 
administration of Lord WccLESLEy, down to the 
present time—a measure, the wisdom and expe¬ 
diency of which, it was presumed that no one, even 
among the Directors themseJves, could now desife 
to call in question. Under these circumstances, 
the Resolution in question eventually passed in the 
affirmative, after having received the valuable sup¬ 
port of several Proprietors, among whom, the 
Publistier feels it impossible to omit the expres¬ 
sion—he will not say, of his gratitude, but—of the 
grateful feelings of every friend of our common 
Nature, to Randle Jackson, Esq., in whose elo¬ 
quent and convincing Appeal, it was not easy to 
pronounce, whether the sound principles of National 
Law, or the legitimate rights of a suffering Empire, 
were urged with most effect on fhe attention of his 
Hearers. 
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The occasion of the present Publication arises 
from the circumstance of many Proprietors, and 
other Persons, having considered that the mass of 
Evidence thus collected from voluminous Parlia- 
"mentary Papers, which are not accessible to all, 
even (jf the Proprietors themselves, ought to be 
placed within the reach of every one who may feel 
disposed to consult it. ' The Editor had the less 
hesitation in yielding to their request, as it ap¬ 
peared to him only due to the honourable testi¬ 
mony borne by so many Residents in India, to 
the guilt of blood, and the practicability of its re¬ 
moval, that the Proprietors and the Public should 
be apprized of the noble stand which has been 
made by such Men, against the unnecessary abomi- 
' nations by which they have been surrounded ; and 
no less due to those enlightened Individuals ia the 
British Parliament, to whose humane interference 
we owe the production of all the information we 
possess, that their exertions should be also com¬ 
mended to the gratitude of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and of the Nation.* 

With respect to the part taken by the 'Mover, 
he desires thus publicly to acknowledge, that if 
any consequences shall follow his humble efforts, 

• In the first rank of those who are here referred to, may be 
classed the name of T. F. Buxton, Esq., the Member for Wey¬ 
mouth, “ whose high and honourable character,” (to quote the 
language of Mr. R. Jackson,) “ and the eminent degree in which 
“ he possesses the confidence of the House of Commons, has given 
“ strength to his generous and virtuous exertions.” 
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which may conduce to the glory of God, and the 
interests of Humanity, he wishes altogether to re¬ 
fer such a result, as well as all the aid, of what¬ 
ever nature, which he has received in advocating 
this cause, to Him from whom,” to use the Ian- ' 
guage of Scripture, “ cometh every good and 
every perfect giftor, to adopt the Scriptural 
phraseology of the Church of England, “by whose 
“ holy inspiration we think those things tliat are 
“ good, and by whose merciful guidance we per- 
“ form the same.” 





Mr. Chairman, 

I HOPE J shall not be charged with undue pre- 
sum])tion in venturing upon a subject of so much 
dilKculty and delicacy as the presejit, when I 
assure the Court that it arises from no fault of mine 
that the motion which 1 have the honor to submit, 
is not in better and abler hands; ^and I speak in the 
presence of those who know that it has long been 
my object and desire that others, who would have 
done it ampler justice, should rather have had the 
charge of it than myself, under whom I should 
have esteemed it an honor to have acted. It has 
so ha'ppened, however, that one friend who stood* 
pledged upon this subject, has been removed by 
deaM), another has departed to a distant (luty, and 
such as remain, have, from one cause or another, 
finally left the matter in the hands in which it at 
present rests. Under these circumstances, I have 
only to throw myself upon the candour and kind¬ 
ness of the Court. I feel in unfeigned need of 
such indulgence, not only on my own account per¬ 
sonally, but because, since tBe very nature of my 
subject renders it necessary that I should rather 
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produce the opinions of competent witnesses upon 
such a question, (by which alone it* ought to be 
decided,) than bring before the Court any conclu¬ 
sion of,my own, there may possibly be found some 
documentary references likely to prove less inter¬ 
esting : I intreat, therefore, a patjent hearing, and 
that, whatever may be the result, I may be indulged 
with the attention of the Court to the evidence 
1 shall produce. 

It is now about ten years since, that a man who 
had been much in India, and to whom India is 
under no small obligations, brought before the 
British public an account of the immolation of a 
very aged female near Calcutta, which sacrifice 
was, however, devoid of any circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, and entirely within the limits of 
the present Prohibitory Regulations; and he says, 
“ In a discussion which this event produced in 
“ Calcutta, it was asked who was guilty of the 
“ blood of this woman ? The government in India 
was exculpated on the ground that the govern- 
ment at home never sent instructions on the sub- 
“ ject; and the Court of Directors were exciilpat- 
“ ed, because they were the agents of others. It 
remained that the Proprietors of India Stock, 
“ who originate and sanction all proceedings of 
the Court of Directors, were remotely accessary 
“ to the deed. The best vindication of the great 
body of Proprietors is this, that some of them 
“ never heard of the female sacrifice at all; and 
that few of them are acquainted with the full ex- 
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tent and frequency of tlie crime.” And then, 
after some oth*er remarks, he asks, “ Have the Pro- 
“ prietors of India Stock at anytime instructed the 

Court of Directors to attend to a poinj; of so 
“ much consequence to the character of the Com- 
“ pany, and the. honor of the nation Now, 
looking- at the time when this statement was 
published, I confess that,» as a Proprietor, •! feel 
unwilling- to plead guilty to this inquiry, as in¬ 
volving any charge of criminal negligence, because, 
at that jjeriod, the Parliamentary papers now be¬ 
fore the public had not been called for, and I ap¬ 
prehend that any Proprietor would have wanted 
sufficient materials on which to institute inquiry, or 
to found instructions. That want can however be 
now no longer complained of, and should this 
Court now observe silence, it will, I apprehend, 
be incurring a terrible responsibility. 

These Parliamentary papers have been now 
printed by order of the House of Commons, at six 
different periods, the four first parts comprizing^ 
nine years detailed Returns of the Burning of 
Widows, viz. from the year 1815 to 1823 inclusive, 
together with a large portion of the most valuable 
communications and correspondence ; the fifth part 
containing statements and correspondence on the 
practice of Infanticide; and the sixth being little 
more than a summary of the detailed Returns of 
Suttees. 

The last of these, may, perhaps, be more con¬ 
veniently referred to, in the first instance, and it 
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Children deprived of their Forents. 

appears from it, that in the Presidency of Bengal 
alone, there were burnt alive in the years 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

378 

^142 

707 

839 

650 

597 

654 

.583 


1823 


675 


These numbers laid together form a total in (he single Presi- 
dency of Bengal in nine years of - - - - 5425 

In 8 years, in Fort St. George, of - - - - 287 

In 9 years, in Bombay, of ----- 248 


5960 


There being no Returns for Tanjore for the six years'! 
from 1814 to 1819 (inclusive) I have taken as the lowest V 
possible estimate for the whole of these six years J 


40» 


Which will form a total of 9 years for the three Presi¬ 
dencies, of . 6000 

of which 5425 were in the Presidency of Bengal alone. 

The number of children of various ages which 
I estimate as having betm left by the only surviving 
parent, in the Presidency of Bengal only, omitting 
entirely the tw'o other Presidencies, will have 
amounted to 5128 in nine years. 

In endeavouring to advocate the motion which 
T have submitted, I beg to solicit the attention of 
my brother Proprietors to two leading points, be¬ 
cause to one or the other of these, I believe it will 
be found that every observation which I shall ad¬ 
duce may be referred. 

The first is—E nough has not been done by 

THE government AT HOME AND ABROAD TOWARDS 
THE SUPPRESSION OF THIS PRACTICE. 

17 per Annum returned in 1820 would be for the six years 
not retunied, 102; but 1 have taken the low amount of 40 for 
that w'hole period, as desiring to be within the limits in a doubt¬ 
ful case 
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The second is— That more may now be done 
WITH the most perfect SECURITY TO OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. 

And it is only as I may be enabled to establish 
these two points to the satisfaction of the Court, 
that I shall consider myself entitled to^ ask their 
support of my motion. 

Every Proprietor who hyars me is aware, t]iat on 
the death of the Hindoos, it is the practice tor some 
widows (for it is by no means general) after the 
performance of certain ceremonies in which the 
Brahmins or priests are necessary parties, to otfer 
themselves as victims to be consumed with the 
dead body of the husband, but as every Proprietor 
may not have seen an account ot^tlie manner of the 
performance of tin's rite, I cannot do better than 
quote the description given by Sir Charles Malet, 
in the tirst page of the Parliamentary papers. 

An account of the performance of the Rite 
occurs in the tirst page of the Parliamentary papers, 
in a letter from Sir C has. Malet, resident atPoonah^ 
dated 18th of June, 1787, which may afford a spe- 
cimeti of the ordinary ceremony, when not* attended 
by any extraordinary cruelties. After detailing the 
preparations, among which the principal was, that 
she distributed among the Brahmins ‘JOOO rupees, 
and the jewels with which she was decorated; which 
will sufficiently account for the performance taking 
place at all, Sir Charles proceeds.—“ Now, with 

her hands indeed held up to*heaven, but with her 
“ poor eyes cast in a gaze of total abstraction, 
“ deep into the den of anguish that awaited her. 
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“ she stopped awhile, a piteous statue! At length, 
“ without altering a feature, or the least agitation 
“ of her frame, she ascended by the door way, and 
“ lying down beside her husband’s corpse, gave 
“ herself, in the meridian of life and beauty, a vic- 
“ tim to a barbarous and cruelly consecrated error 
“ of misguided faith. As soon as she entered, she 
“ was hid from our view, by bundles of straw, with 
“ which the aperture was closed up; and all the 
“ actors in this tragic scene, seemed to vie with 
“ each other who should be most forward in hurry- 
“ itig it to a conclusion. At once, some darkened 
“ the air with a cloud of goolol; some darting their 
“ hatchets at, the suspending cords, felled the laden 
“ roof upon her^ and others rushed eagerly for- 
“ ward to apply the fatal torch. Happily, in this 
“ moment of insufferable agony, when the mind 
“ must have lost its dominion, and the ear expected 
“ to be pierced with the unavailing cries of nature, 
“ the welcome din of the trumpet broke forth from 
‘‘ every quarter. 

First, Molocli, horrid Ling! besmeared witii blo(rd 
‘ Of human sacrifice, and jrarenfs tears; 

' Tho’ for the noise of drums oiid t imhrels toiid, 

‘ Tlieir children’s cr es imheard, that past thro’ lire 
‘ To his grim idol.'- Milton.] 

“ A little girl, about four years of age, the fruit 
“ of the union, survives them. The mother was 
“nineteen;—her stature was above the middle 
standard;—her form elegant, and her features 
“ interesting and expressive;—her eyes in particu- 
“ lar, large, bold, and commanding. At the solemn 
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Description of a Suttee. 

“ moment in whicli alone I saw her, these beauties 

were conspicuous, notwithstanding her face was 
“ discoloured with turmeric, her iiair dishevelled, 
“ and wildly adorned with flowen -.; and her looks, 
“ as they forcibly struck me throughout flie oere- 
“ mony, like those of one whose senses wandered.” 
Vol. I. p. L* 

This was before the government’s interference; 
but a second instance is mentioned by Mr. Bird, 
the jVlagistrate of Ghazeepore, in 1817. 

If it were desired,” says he, “ to pourtray a 
“ scene which would thrill with horror every heart, 
“ not entirely dead to the touch of human sympathy, 
‘‘ it would suffice to describe a lather, regardless of 
“ the affection of his tendt'r child, in having’ already 
“ suffered one of the severest miseries, with bnxrless 
V eye, leading her Ibrth a .spectacle to the assembled 
“ multitude, who, with^ barbarous cries, de^jiand 
“ the .sacrilice ; and unrelentingly delivering up The 
“ unconscious and unresisting victim to an untimely 
“ death, accompanied by the most cruel tortures.’.’ 
Vol. 1. p. 136. 

The following case may aflbrd a spechnen of the 
rite, when attended with circumstances of violence 
anti coercion, of which too many, equally afflicting, 
occur in the Parliamentary papers. It has already 
been before the public, and is related on the testi¬ 
mony of Dr. Marshiuan, an unexceptionable living 
witness.. 

“ Jiniwiry 9, 1807. 

“ A person informing us that a woman was 

* The references are to the six volumes of the Parliamentary 
Paper... 
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JJexcrip/ian of a Suttee. 

about to be burnt with the corpse of her husband, 
near our house, I, with several others, hastened 
“ to the place ; but, before we could arrive, the pile 
“ was in flames. It was a horrible sight;—the most 
“ shocking indifference and levity appeared among 
those who were present. I never saw any thing 
“ more brutal than their behaviour. The dreadful 
scene had not the least appearance of a religious 
“ ceremony. It resembled an abandoned rabble of 
boys in England, collected for the purpose of 
“ worrying to death, a cat or dog. A bamboo, per- 
haps twenty feet long, had been fastened at one 
“ end to a stake driven into the ground, and held 
“ down over the fire by men at the other. Such 
were the confusion, the levity, the burst of brutal 
“ laughter, while the poor woman was burning alive 
“ before their eyes, that it seemed as if every spark- 
“ of/^^umanity was extinguished by this accursed 
“ superstition. That which added to the cruelty, 
“ was, the smallness of the fire. It did not consist 
“ of so much wood as we consume in dressing a 
“ dinner—no, not this fire that was to consume 
“ the living and the dead! I saw the legs of 'die 
poor creature hanging out of the fire, while her 
body was in flames. After a while, they took a 
“ bamboo, ten or twelve feet long, and stirred it, 
pushing and beating the half consumed corpses as 
“ you would repair a fire of green wood, by throw- 
ing the unconsumed pieces into the middle. Per- 
“ ceiving the legs hanging out, they beat them with 
“ the bamboo for some time, in order to break the 
“ ligatures which fastened them at the knees; (for 
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they would not have come near to touch them for 
the world.) At length they succeeded in bending 
“ them upwards into the fire, the skin and muscles 
“ giving way, and discovei’ing the knee sockets 
“ bare, with the balls of the leg bones; a sightthisi 
“ which, I need not say, made me thrill with horror, 
“ especially when I recollected that this 'hapless 
“ victim of superstition was alive but a few minutes 
before. To have seen savage wolves thug tearing 
“ a human body limb from limb, would have been 
“ shocking; but to see relations and neighbours do 
“ this to one with whom they had tiimiliarly coii- 
“ versed not an hour before, and to do it with an 
“ air of levity, was almost too much for me to 
“ bear. 

Y ou expect, perhaps, to hear, that this un- 
happy victim was the wife of some Brahmin of 
high caste. She was the wife of a barber, who 
“ dwelt in Serampore, and had died that morning 
“ leaving the son I have mentioned, and a daughter 
“ of about eleven years of age. Thus has this 
“ infernal superstition aggravated the common mise- 
“ riea»of life, and left these children stripped of both 
“ their parents in one day. Nor is this an uncommon 
“ case. It often happens to children far more help- 
“ less than these; sometimes to children possessed 
“ of property, which is then left, as well as them- 
“ selves, to the mercy of those who have decoyed 
their mother to their father’s funeral pile!” 

It is impossible but that great disgust and hor¬ 
ror must be felt at this recital; but Mr. Fox once 
said, “ True humanity consists not in a scpieamish 
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“ ear, but in feeling for the sufferings of others, and 
“ being forward and active in relieving them.” 

In further proof that any other feelings than 
those of religion characterize the rite, we may again 
neter'to the Parliamentary papers. In a case there 
detailed in the Reports of 1815, it is stated that 
all of the deceased’s caste came as to an entertain¬ 
ment, and that previous to his death, the husband 
was under the influence of liquor, while after it, his 
wile danced and sung. 

Mr. h]wer, the acting superintendant of police in 
the Lower Provinces, in his appeal to the Governor 
General in Council, dated Calcutta, 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1818, says of these rites— 

“ Her relations, her attendants, ami the sur- 
“ rounding crowd—men, women, and children, will 
“ be seen to w'ear om* face of merriment, w hich in 
‘\pur days attends a boxing match or a bull-bait. 
‘‘ The crowd assemble to see a show, which iu their 
“ estimation affords more amusement than any other 
“ public exhibition with which they are ac(|uaiutcd; 
“ and the sacrifice is completed because the family 
“ is anxious to get rid of an incumbrance, ayd the 
“ Brahmins desirous of a feast and a present.” 

I therefore submit that the practice has little or 
no connection with their religion ; and in further 
proof that interested motives alone operate in in¬ 
ducing the act, I may refer to the following appeal 
made to the Governor General in Council, by Mr. 
Ewer, acting superintendant of police in the Lower 
Provinces, dated Calcutta, 18th Nov. 1818 :— 

“ Her relations are directly interested in her 
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“ death. If she had a son, he may perhaps wish to 
“ be relieved fr6m the expense of maintaining a mo- 
“ ther, and the trouble of listening to her iinseason- 
“ able advice. If she has none, her husband’s male 
“ relations will take care that she stand not in'thetr 
“ way, by claiming his estate for life, which is her 
“ legal right. The Brahmins are paid forflieir ser- 
“ vices, and are of course interested. 

“ If the relations chance to bestow a tltought on 
“ the consequences of the sacrifice, it will be di- 
“ rected to the benefit which may thereb}^ accrue to 
“ themselves in this world or the next. The future 
“ happiness ol‘ the sufierer and her deceased hus- 
“ band is much too disinterested a, consideration to 
“ deserve one thought.”—Vol. 1. p. 227. 

In i>roof of the extreme cruelty of the act, I will 
read an extract of a letter addres.sed to me by one 
of the civil servants of the^East India Company 

“ I have my.self known children of eleven year.^ 
“ old burnt, for marriage being solemnized at the 
“ age of five or six, amongst the opulent natives, 
“ and the child being termed a wife from that pe-' 
“ ri&d, though she does not quit her parents’ roof 
“ till the age of maturity, she is liable to be sacri- 
“ ficed at her husband’s funeral.” 

With regard to the frauds of' the Brahmins, it 
appears from answers of the Bombay Pundits, that 
the victim, before the sacrifice, makes an offering 
of a cow, or the value of one, to a Brahmin, for the 
purpose of his propitiating the ^ods, and prevailing 
on them to render the sacrifice free from pain .— 
Vol. p. 199. 
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And as to the power of the Brahmins over the 
wishes of female relations, the acting magistrate of 
Miduapore, writing to Sir John Shore, Governor 
General of Fort William, 17th May, 1797, says of 
one intended sacrifice—“ She is scarcely nine years 
“ of age ; her aunt used her endeavours to dissuade 
“ her from the act, but the higher order of Brahmins 

have filled her head with such notions of its pro- 
“ priety, that I fear it will be accomplished.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 23. 

Repeated evidence occurs in innumerable in¬ 
stances in all the nine years of the detailed returns, 
printed by Parliament, of the unavailing efforts of 
female relations to dissuade, and the invariable 
success of the Brahmins, to induce tlie ceremony. 

From the establishment of the British power in 
India, nothing was attempted by the Government 
there, in the way of interference, until the year 1805. 

‘ On the 5lh February of that year, when the 
members of Council consisted of Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow, and Mr. Udney, 

' the Governor General in Council addressed the 
Law Court of the Nizamut Adawlut, by a letter of 
that date*, in which it is expressly stated to be* 
“ one of the fundamental maxims of the British 

* It is somewhat remarkable, that the only reason assigned 
for the Supreme Government being moved to write this letter was 
a case of immolation having occurred at Behar, in which the ma¬ 
gistrate had without difficulty, on his own authority, prevented a 
female of tw'elve years oldi in a state of intoxication, from being 
burnt, after which, he says, “ the girl and her friends were ex¬ 
tremely gi-ateful for my intcr[)osition.’’—Vol. 1. p. 23. 
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“ Government to consult the religious opinions, 
customs, o-nd prejudices of the natives, in all 
“ cases in which it has been practicable, consist- 

ENTLY WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, REASON, 

‘‘ AND humanity;” after which, the Governor Gf?- 
neral in Council adds, that he ‘‘ considers it to be 
“ an indispensable duty to ascertain whether this 
unnatural and inhuman custom can be abolished 
“ altogether;” and desires they will “ ascertain how 
“ far the practice is founded on the religious opi- 
“ nions of the Hindoos. If not grounded in any 
“• precept of Jheir law, the Governor General in 
“ Council hopes that the custom may gradually, if 
“ not iininediately, be altogether abolished. 

“ however, the entire abolition should appear to the 
“ Court to be impracticable in itself, or inexpedi- 
ent, as ofl’ending any established religious opinion 
“ of the Hindoos,” "then tlje Court are desired ^ 
consider the best means of preventing the abuses;” 
among which, are noticed the administering of in¬ 
toxicating drugs, and sacrifices at immature age. 
Now, talcing this letter as a whole, nothing can be 
clearfer than that Marquis Wellesley and hfs Coun¬ 
cil intended, throughout, that the toleration even 
of religious opinions, customs, and prejudice.s,” 
(I quote their own words) could only be permitted 
when they should be (again I quote them) in con- 
sistency with the principles of Morality, Reason, 
“ and Humanity.” 

I apprehend this to be clearly a sound and legi- 
■ B principle of legislation, for which the Su- 
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Marquis Wellesley’s sound Policy, 

preme Government had the sanction of no less 
authority than Mr. Locke, which has never yet been 
attempted to be controverted. He says, “ The 
magistrate ought not to forbid the preaching, or 
*•' professing of any speculative opinions, because 
“ they have no relation to the civil rights of the 
subject, nor do they break the public peace of So- 
“ cieties. The post qf a magistrate is only to take 
“ care that the commonwealth receive no prejudice, 
“ and that there be no injury done to any one in 
“ life and estate. You will .say, if some have a 
“ mind to sacrifice infants, or practice any other 
“ such heinous enormities, is the magistrate ob- 
‘‘ liged to tolerate them, because they are com- 
mitted in a religious assembly ?—I answer. No. 
“ They are not lawful in the ordinary course of 
life, nor in any private house, and, therefore, 
‘^neither are they so in the worship of God.” 

And again.—I say no opinions contrary to 
human society, or. to those moral rules which are 
“ necessary to the preservation of civil society, are 
“ to be tolerated by the magistrate.” 

Now*, Sir, upon this principle precisely Is the 
letter of Lord Wellesley, and his Council, founded; 
—a principle only to be shaken when the primitive 
elements of society shall sustain an overthrow, 
but not before; for, according to the principle of 
all natural law, and of our own in particular, Jura 
Naturae immutabilia sunt.” The letter recognizes 
the amplest tolerafion, so far as is consistent with 
“ the principles of Morality, Reason, and Humanity,” 
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blit no further; and it affords a complete answer 
to all those who h^rgue that we cannot act as we 
are required, because we have made a treaty, or 
compact, with India to respect her religion. We 
have indeed, made a treaty, but not in defiancb of* 
the law of nature ;—we have entered into a com¬ 
pact, but not with crime and bloodshed—not at 
the price of life, nor amidst ^le groans and suffer¬ 
ings of our common humanity. The moment a 
purely religious rite infringes upon the laws of 
society, its character is changed, and it becomes 
a civil crime. 

I contend, therefore, that we are not bound hand 
and foot by any supposed compact, which is in 
conflict with principles as old as the^ creation itself, 
and the obligation of which principles had force 
long* antecedent even to the moral law; and, 
perhaps, a remark of Cojonel Walker, in thij^ 
Parliamentary papers, (who will be noticed here¬ 
after,) will illustrate this jiart (»f my subject, when 
he says, “ When the customs and rites of any 
“ people are harmless, whatever form they assume, 
“ and'from whatever source they may be derived, 
“ they are entitled to toleration and protection; but 
“ they ought to bo punished or amended, when their 
“ evident tendency is to diminish population, and to 
“ alienate the natural affections of mankind,”—■ 
Vol.5, p.31. 

Under this letter of Lord Wellesley, and his 
Council, a reference took place By the Legal Court, 
to the Pundits, as to the authority for the ,rite; 
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with whose detailed opinions it is not iny intention 
to trouble the Court, but merely with the result, 
which is, that even they—the heathen interpreters 
of heathen laws—do not hold the practice to be any 
^whtjre comma tided or prescribed, by their sacred 
laM", but only permitted by it. The distinct an¬ 
swer by them to the simple question—“ whether a 
“ woman is enjoined^ by the Shaster voluntarily to 
burn.herself with the body of her husband?” being 
—Every woman of the four Castes is permitted 
“ to burn herself,” (except in certain cases then 
enumerated ;) and they cite the authority of their 
principal Legislator 3Ienit, who clearly discoun¬ 
tenances the practice, declaring, that “ a virtuous 
“ wife ascends to heaven, if, e/fter the decease of her 
Lord, she devotes herself to pious austerities.”* 


* 111 conformity with this ^authority arc (he followinfj equally 
strong opinions:— 

“ In childhood, a female must he dependant on her father;— 
in youth, on her husband ;—her lord being dertd, on her sons ;— 
if sfie have no sons, on the near kinsmen of her husband."— 
Ordinances of Menl', translated by .Sib W. Jones. 

In addition to this, the head Jurist of the College of Fort 
William, and (he Supreme Court, (Mrityoorjuya.) has given it as 
his opinion, that a life of mortification is the law for a widow. 
That, in former ages, nothing was ever heard of the practice, it 
being only peculiar to a later and more corrupt sera; and that 
a woman’s burning herself from the desire of connubial bliss, 
ought certainly to be rejected with abhorrence. And he argues 
further, that burning being at best only an alternative for luor- 
iiiication, no alternative can have the force of direct law.—See 
his opinion, drawn up at the desire of the Chief Judge of the 
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If, indeed, the Pundits had been far more decided 
in their opinion, and had held the practice to be a 
constituent and integral part of their religion, (which 
they no where do,) still, an attention to the funda¬ 
mental principle laid down by Lord Wellesley, and 
his Council, of only “ consulting religious opinions, 
“ customs, and prejudices, when consistent with 
“ Morality, Reason, and Humanity,” would efl'ec- 
tually have prevented the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment from being given. Let us Ijowever inquire 
what really did take place. The opinions of the 
Pundits were transmitted by the Legal Court of Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, to the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil, on the 5th of June, 1805, then composed of pre¬ 
cisely the same Members as on the 5th of February 
preceding ■, and the Legal CourJ accompanied the 
Pnndits’ opinions by a letter from themselves, dated 
the 5th of June, 1805, in which they say, tliey 
“ apprehend it would be impracticable at the pre-* 
“ sent time consistently with tlie principles invari- 

Siuldcr Dewannee Adawlid, in the periodical work, entitled tli^ 

Friend of India.—Vol. 1. p. 310. 

• * . . ? . 

And in further proof that Menu is decidedly in favour of the 

widow's living, may be quoted his own injunction i'roin .Sir 
VV. Jones’s translation of his Institutes, p. 143 .—“ Let her ema¬ 
ciate her body by living voluntarily oii pure ilovvers, roots, and 
fruits; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pro¬ 
nounce the name of another man. Let her cemtume, till deuth, 
forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue, which have been followed by such \\ omen as were 
devoted to one husband.” 
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ably observed by the British Government, of ma- 
“ nifestinff every possible indulgence to the reli- 
“ gious opinions and prejudices of the Natives, to 
“ abolish the custom in question.” “ It appears, 
however, to the Court, that hope may be reason- 
“ ably entertained that this very desirable object 
“ may be'pp'adually eftected, and at no distant pe- 
“ riod of time. With this view, and for the pur- 
“ pose of preventing illegal, unwarrantable, and 
criminal practices,”—they then proceed to pro¬ 
pose, for the sanction of the Supreme Government, 
several prohibitory regulations alfectiug those Sut¬ 
tees which are supposed to he not in conformity 
with the Hindoos’ own religion. 

It is remarkable here, that the Legal Court, in 
this reply to the letter of the Governor General 
in Council, of the 5th of February preceding, en¬ 
tirely omit the important distinction then laid 
'down by the Supreme Government as fundamental: 
namely, that Toleration must consist with “ the prin- 
ciples of Morality, Reason, and Humanity;” and 
they state a different basis of action, which is 
untenable and inadmissible; for they here a.v.sert 
it to be “ a principle invariably observed by the 
British Government, to manifest every possible 
indulgence to the religious opinions and prejudices 
of the Natives”—a canon of legislation absolutely 
distinct from, and opposed to, the rule of the 
Governor General in Council, as stated in his 
.letter of the 5th of February preceding, and under 
which new and unsound view of the duty of Go- 
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veriimeiit, it will be seen that the indulgence 
claimed for the Natives, might be extended to the 
toleration of the grossest possible outrages against 
humanity for all future time, inasmuch as it is not 
limited in its extent by any reference to the Tun- 
damental principles of “ Morality, Reason, or 
Humanity.” 

Lord Wellesley's Government accordingly did 
nothing whatever, on this judicial recoaiinendation 
that they should adopt the Prohibitory Regula¬ 
tions, and, indeed, it is understood that something 
more than the negative testimony of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley against this detestable practice characterized 
the concluding acts of that Nobleman’s administra¬ 
tion. 

The Marquis Wellesley was succeeded by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, who, however, in like manner, 
did nothing, on the reepmmendation of the hsgal 
Court. Lord Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir 
George Barlow, who equally omitted to accede to 
the recommendation. Sir George Barlow was* 
succeeded by Lord Minto, when on the 3d Sept. 
1842, after more thajj seven years and an half had 
transpired from the first recommendation, and 
when not only the Marquis Wellesley who was 
Governor in Chief, in June 1805, but when every 
individual member of that Government had been 
changed [the supreme Court now consisting of 
Lord Minto, Sir George Hewitt, Mr. Lumsden 
and Mr. Colebrookel the Court of Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, by their letter dated 3d September, 1812, 
forwarded to the Supreme Government the letter 

c 2 
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of a Magistrate who had recently applied for In¬ 
structions for his guidance, and the Legal Court 
then remind such new Government of the letter of 
the Governor-General in Council [Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley] (fated the 5th Feb. 1805—oftheir consecjuent 
reference to the Pundits—and of the Prohibitory 
Regulations then proposed by them to be adopted, 
but which had never to fhat hour been sanctioned 
by Lord Wellesley’s, or by any succeeding Govei’n- 
ment. Upon this. Lord Minto, the Governor- 
General in Council, replies, under date of 5th Dec. 
1812, observing that “ it is a fuudamenfal ])rm- 
“ ciple of the Bri/isli Governmenl 1o allow ihe most 
“ complete toleration in matters of religioft to all 
“ classes of its native subjects but liis Lordship 
very remarkably omits the former limitation of the 
Marquis Wellesley, his predecessor, namely “ in 
“ aU-cases practicable, cqnsistently with the prin- 
“ ciples of Morality, Reason and Humanity—and, 
after noticing the opinions of the Pundits, that the 
woman is “ permitted to burn herself,” and “ that 
“ the performance will contribute essentially both to 
“■ her Qwii happiness and that of her husband Ri a 
“ future state it is added, The practice, gene- 
“ rally speaking, being thus recognized, and encou- 
“ raged by the doctrines of the Hindoo religion,” 
[it being as clearly only permitted by them] it ap- 
“ pears evident that the course which the British 
“ Government should follow, according to the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration already noticedf [that 
being, as we have seen, a distinct principle from 
the Marquis Wellesley’s] “ is to allow the prac- 
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tice in those cases in which it is countenanced by 
“ their relijjion, and to prevent it in others, in which 
“ it is by the same authority prohibited,” as in the 
cases of 

1st. Compulsion, 

2d. Obtaining the woman’s assent to. the sacri¬ 
fice by adniinistei'ing intoxicating drugs. 

3d. Non-Age [the propfbr term of years far per¬ 
forming tlie sacrifice, l)eing to be ascertained from 
the Pundits, and whicli is subsequently reported 
to be Ifi.j 

4lh. Pregnancy. 

The Governor-General in Council then states, 
that the measures already proposed by the Court 
of Nizamut Adawlut appear well adapted to the 
purpose, (tho’ upwards of seven years and an half 
had now elapsed without their adoption,) and these 
measures are—that the Magistrates should dffect. 
the Police officers to obtain the earliest information 
of an intended sacrifice, and such officers were then 
either to attend, or depute an officer tmder them to 
ascertain the circumstances, and if withiy the pro¬ 
hibited rules, the officer was to take the necessary 
measures to prevent the women being burned, 
apprizing the relations or others concerned that 
they would be dealt with as criminals if they pro¬ 
ceeded, and the officers were directed to report 
monthly to the Magistrate every case and its cir¬ 
cumstances, , 

In October, 1813, a woman having been burnt 
in the Burdwan District of Bengal, who had a child 
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of two years and an half old, the Magistrate re¬ 
quested instructions, and was answered by the 
Legal Court of Nizamut Adawlut, on the 9th Dec. 
1813, that they did not intend to authorize the 
police to interfere in such a case, and they re¬ 
quired him to issue the strictest injunctions against 
such interference for the future. On this, he 
remonstrated (18th December, 1813) and stated, 
that no tetver than four women had, in the six 
months since the Regulations had been in force, 
been actually prevented from burning, on the sole 
ground of their having infant children, and he 
intreated the Court to reconsider their order, under 
which, they again consulted the Pundits, as usual, 
and discovered th*.t a woman having a child under 
three years of age might not burn unless some one 
would agree to maintain the child, in consequence 
jjf'^'^hich opinion, the case of women so circum¬ 
stanced was then added to the four prohibited cases 
before-mentioned, of course inviting engagements 
for the maintenance of infants, or in other words, 
legalizing the sacrifice of the mother in all cases 
where a person could be found who would become 
bound to maintain the infant offspring of the 
wretched woman. This invitation to new crime, 
and open toleration of it, is most deeply to be 
deplored, as, indeed, the Court themselves are 
subsequently compelled to admit in five years 
after, namely, by tlmir Report on the Returns of 
1816 and 1816, dated 25th June, 1817, where 
they state that, From two Texts cited in the 
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digest of Hindoo law, it seems evident that mothers 
of infant children were originally prohibited from 
abandoning their offspring when so much in need 
of their maternal care, to ascend the funeral pile. 
Vrihasjpati says, expressly, that the mother of*an 
infant child may ‘ not relinquish the c^re of her 
infant to ascend the pile.’—And it is the expo¬ 
sition of a SINGLE corameirtator, (Rughanunijhand) 
ivhose authority is confined to Bengal ;*that if the 
infant can be nurtured by any other person, the 
mother is entitled to burn.” [See vol. 1. p. 101.} 
The Court then suggest the expediency of ex¬ 
tending the period from three to seven years, a 
provision, which, however, never took place ; so 
that from that time to the present, while the best 
construction of Hindoo law is actually opposed to 
n/others of infants being burnt at all, the Court, 
upon their own recorded admission, have, under 
no better authority than what they admit to be the 
opinion of one commentator alone, of merely local 
authority, and this only an opinion hy inference 
[See vol. 1. p. 179.] sanctioned the practice of re¬ 
ceiving security for the maintenance of these 
children, and permitted that practice to continue 
from the year 1814 to this time (13 years) by which 
an immense additional number of adult lives have 
undoubtedly fallen victims, and so many more 
children been made orphans! 

With regard to the nature of the security given 
for the nurture, Mr. Watson, the judge, in his 
letter to the legal Court, dated 16th April, 1818, 
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says, ‘‘We do not understand how the recogni- 
“ zances entered into for the education and inain- 
“ tenance of the infant orphans of a woman put to 
“ death in this way are to be forfeited, and the money 
“ recovered. According to the form,* no sum is 
“ fixed, and, of course, no debt contracted till the 
“ party has failed in the performance. The amount 
“ of the sum, contrary to all usage, is not to be re- 
“ gulated till the condition of the recognizance has 
“ been broken, and a discretion is then given to the 
“ Magistrate to direct what is to be paid. The 
“ debt thus fixed, immediately becomes absolute, 
“ but how' the sum is to be recovered, the regula- 
“ tions do not provide.’' [Vol. 1. p. 99.] 

But further ; the Legal Court of Nizaraut Adaw- 
lut itself, as late as the 4th July, 1823, after the 
Regulations on this subject had been in force aboVe 
ten years, declares as to tiiese engagements for the 
professed security for the maintenance of infant 
children, that “ they are not legally indispensable, 
‘f so as to justify authoritative interference in the 
“ event of their not being executed !” [Vol. 4. 
p. 80.] than which no stronger evidence can be fur¬ 
nished of their entire uselessness, even on the ad¬ 
mission of the very authority which imposed them. 


* This Form under wliicli the Jtritisli {Government thus lent 
itself to tlie sacrifice of all the women whose interested relations 
could procure a nominal security for the maintenance of any 
child under three years of a£^e was actually drawn up, and settled 
by the Law Court of Nizamut Adawlut., and was required to be 
upon stamped paper! 
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To these Prohibitory Regulations was also added 
another in the year 1817, (arising out of cases 
which occurred in 1816) relating to the widow’s 
burning with the body of her husband, or after it; 
and this distinction was also made, as usual, upoif 
the authority of the Pundits, whose opinion may 
be seen in vol. 1. p. 111. The case of burning 
with the body, or Sahafnara/na, as it is terme(|, is 
the ordinary rite of con-cremation; but‘that of 
burning subsequently, or post-cremation, called 
Anoomarana, is when the widow is sacriliced, with 
the sandals, turban, or other relic of the deceased, 
and which is only permitted to such widows as are 
absent from their husbands at the time of their 
death, provided they burn immediately on receiving 
the intelligence* ; or to such as are under another 
legal disqualification at that period, provided the 
cause be removed in a day or two; the legal autho¬ 
rity for tlifi preferable doctrine of burning at the 

In reference to the rite of mioomarana, or post-cremation, 
the distinctions of the Court of Nizamut Adavvlut arc worthy of 
the Jesuits themselves. 

Thuf*, in a case occurring in the district of Ilooghly,‘they say, 
“ The Court presume that this suttee took place two days after 
the death of the husband : but if it be intended that it occurred 
two days after information of his death was received by the wi¬ 
dow, the suttee was illegal! Tlie magistrate is directed to re¬ 
port on this circumstance.” 

And again, in a case from Sarum—“ It is not expressly men¬ 
tioned whether this was immediately on the widow’s hearing of 
the death. If the sacrifice was performed immediately on receipt 
of the intelligence, it was la^vful; otherwise, not!”—Vol. 4- 
p. 140—143. 
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same pile being, that a husband having been 
“ burnt on the preceding day, whatever woman fol- 
“ lows him on the succeeding day, neither conveys 
“ herself nor her husband to Paradise !” It is how- 
fever to be observed, that no wife of a Brahmin can, 
under any circumstances, be permitted to burn, ex¬ 
cept upon the pile of her husband, which, as far as 
1 can understand it, .appears to be a device, by 
which the Brahmins would save as many of their 
own widows as they might be enabled to do, con¬ 
sistently with saving their own credit. 

These Regulations as to Infancy, and Post-cre¬ 
mation, were accordingly added by the authority of 
the British Government, to the Regulations which 
had preceded tljpm, but, together with them, have 
been only adopted to be violated in unnumbered 
instances—the whole of the nine years annual re¬ 
turns being, in fact, little else than a collection of 
evidence on the violation of these very rules. To 
these may here be added, the notice of another 
point reported on by the Pundits (vol. 1. p. U9.) 
which was, that the widow might lawfully recede 
from her purpose, after mounting the pile, without 
losing caste, if the ceremonies were not begun, and 
even after they were, upon undergoing a severe 
penance; an attempt to legislate upon which opinion 
of the Pundits was also made by the legal Court, 
and with equal success, defeat having^ almost inva¬ 
riably attended all such impotent and unhallowed 
expedients, as indeed could only have been anti> 
cipated by any men better (jualificd for legislating 
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on such important subjects than the Lawyers of the 
Bengal Court of Nizamut Adawlut. 

Reverting for a moment to the important point 
of the supposed authority for the more regular Sut¬ 
tees, it is evident that the Indian Government 
fully understood the legal opinion of the Pundits as 
mere permission, and not injunction, or requisi¬ 
tion. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut expressly state 
in their public Report on the Returns of 1815 and 
1816, that the practice is not enjoined, though au¬ 
thorised, by the Shaster, (vol. 1. p. 107.) and their 
public regulation of June 1817, for the better en¬ 
forcement of the prohibitions, as distinctly states 
the practice to be (I quote their own words,) not 
“ a religious act, nor has it the sanction of Menu, 

and other ancient legislators. On the contrary, 
“ Menu declares that a virtuous wife ascends to 
“ heaven, if, after the decease of her lord, she devotes 
“ herself to pious austeritiesindeed, the whole 
summary of authorities given by the Legal Court in 
this document, will convince any one who consults 
it, th^ the rite is rather prohibited than enjonied by 
other commentators as well as Menu. [See it in 
vol. 1. p. 126.] Conformably to which, we find in 
a letter of the Governor General, (Marquis Hast 
ings,) dated 19th October, 1817, this passage :— 
“ The practice is far from being inculcated as an 
“ obligation by the most approved authorities of 
“ Hindoo law.”—Vol. 1. p. 147! 
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Having already ventured to express an opinion 
that even if the Pundits had been more decidedly 
in favour of the practice, it would by no means 
have justified the Indian Government in legislating 
’‘upon their judgment, I will here adduce my reasons 
for adopting that opinion. 

Sir Wni. Jones sfiys of the native lawyers and 
scholars, “ It would ije absurd and unjust to pass 
“ an indiscriminate censure on so considerable a 
body of men, but my experience justifies me in 
declaring, that I could not with an easy conscience 
“ concur in a decision merely on the written opinion 
“ of native lawyers in any cause in which they could 
have the remotest interest for misleading the 
“ Court.” And again— 

“ I can no longer bear to be at the mercy of our 
“ Pundits, who deal out the Hindoo law as they 
please, and male it.; at reasonable rates, where 
“ they cannot find it ready made .”—Life by Lord 
Teigmnouth, pp. 307 and 264. 

Again—The deception practised by a Pundit on 
Mr. Wilford, by introducing in a MS. whole pages 
of his owm coniposition, which he discoloured, for 
the purpose of deception, is before the public, on 
the authority of Lord Teignraouth, in his Preface 
to Sir Wra. Jones’s Life. 

Mr. Wilford has now explained the tran.Saction. 
“ When,” says he, “ the imposition was discovered, 
the Pundit flew into the most violent paroxysms of 
“ rage, calling down the vengeance of heaven with 
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“ the most horrid and tremendous imprecations upon 
himself and his children, if the extracts were not 
true.” 

Shocking as this must be to the feelings of every 
one, what follows will increase his astonishmenlT:— 
“ Tlje Pundit brought ten Brahmins, to swear by 
“ what is most sacred in their religion to tfje ge- 
“ nuineuess of the extracts, ^fter severely repri- 
“ manding them for this prostitution of the sacer- 
“ dotal character, I of course refused to allow them 
to proceed .”—Vide Captain F. Wilford’s Essay 
on the sacred Isles of the West .—Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, vol. 8. p. 253. 

But we have evidence to the point in the present 
Parliamentary papers. Mr. Bird, the Mcjgistrate of 
the City Court of Benares, reports two opinions of 
the Pundit of his Court and the Pundit of the Circuit 
Court of Benares, in direct op])osition to each 
other; the one declaring a Brahmin woman might 
legally burn four years after the death of her hus¬ 
band, and the other that she might not —both which 
opinions are given by this Magistrate in vol. 1. 
p. 134f; but the woman was burnt notwithtStand- 
ing! 

Again—The opinion given by the Bombay Pun¬ 
dits on a case of the most atrocious murder of a 
woman at Poonah, in 1823, was in direct opposition 
to the opinion of the Bengal Pundits in 1815, on 
which the Prohibitory Regulations were founded. 
And yet on this latter opinion, s6ught after a trial 
and conviction, two prisoners were pardoned, who 
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could not possibly have escaped, under the judg¬ 
ment of the Bengal Pundits, as may be seen in 
vol. 4. p. 189.* 

We are not, however, reduced to the dilemma 
> of'considering the Pundits as having reported fa¬ 
vourably upon this nefarious practice, since the 
consent to legislate thus erroneously on such a 
subject was obtained upon testimony from the 
Pundits, which is by no means conclusive in favour 
of the practice, and upon the acknowledged con¬ 
fession of the Supreme Government, and the Su¬ 
perior Court, that the utmost which their opinions 
prove is 'permis.sion for the I’ite. 

I am now therefore to shew, that the Prohibitory 
Regulations have been decidedly injurious and 
ruinous, and that, however well intended they may 
have been, they have grievously increased the evil 
Which they professed to remedy. 

But, first, in answer to those who may imagine 
that it was ever intended to rest upon these Regu¬ 
lations, I shall endeavour to shew that they were 
never meant to he final in thernselves, but were re¬ 
sorted to, merely as a temporary and remedif.1 mea- 

’*■ Mr. Pinkerton, in his Geography, establishes the fact of the 
little dependance that is to be placed on references of this nature. 
“ The Brahmins, by their monstrous tales and traditions, and in¬ 
numerable forged M.SS. pervert every science and institution to 
the purposes of their own influence, and diifuse darkness instead 
of light. It is no wonder that every dissertator should confute 
his predecessor by his own Pundit and his own MSS. always as 
ancient as Brahma, if they be not of the present century.” 
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sure, and in order to the ultimate abolition of the 
practice at a future period. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, in their letter 
to the Governor General (Marquis Wellesley,) 
dated 5th June, 1805, observe— 

“ The Court apprehend it would be impractica- 
“ ble at the present time to abolish the custom in 
question. It appears, however, to the Court, 
that hopes may be reasonably entertained that 
this very desirable object may be gradually 
efiected, and at no distant period of time.” [It is 
not easy to say what a judicial Court would consider 
no distant period,” especially if it was a Court of 
Equity; but we have now waited in vain for twenty- 
two years since the expression of this hope.] 

They then propose the Prohibitory Regulations, 
and fonclude— 

“ The Court hope that by the adoption of the 
measures now proposed "by them, abuses will 
be prevented, and tliat after information has 
‘‘ been obtained of the extent to which the prac- 
“ tice is found to prevail, and of the districts in 
wliich it has fallen into disuse, or is cUscoun- 
tenanced by the principal Hindoo inhabitants, it 
may be immediately abolished in particular dis- 
“ tricts, and be checked and ultimately prohdnted 
in the other parts of these provinces.”—Vol. 1. 
p. 28. 

Again—The Court, after repeating this same re¬ 
mark in their Report on the Returns for 1815 and 
!816, dated 25lh Jtme, 1817, add, ‘‘ The Court 
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propose to keep this ultimate object in view, in 

considering the annual reports of Suttees.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 108. 

Again—The Governor General (Marquis Hast- 
.iNGS,) on 19lh October, 1817, by letter to the Go¬ 
vernment Secretary in the Judicial Department, 
after approving some proposed rules and instruc¬ 
tions in furtherance of the object of preventing 
irrtigulpities, adds, “ His Excellency has little 
“ doubt that the rules, if properly executed, 
“ will be an effectual bar to any irregular per- 
“ formance of the Suttee,” [it will appear here¬ 
after how deplorably this humane hope has been 
defeated,] “ and thus completely answer the end 
f< imniedialely in view in their formation.” 
Vol. 1. p. 147T So that the mere prevention of 
illegality being the “ more immediate” design of the 
Regulations,we are necessarily referred to the entire 
abolition as their ultiulate object. 

It was indeed impossible that any Government 
could promise itself that the correction of the abuses 
of any given system could of itself produce the 
abolition of that system. It is however ^o be 
greatly deplored that the inevitable consequences 
of permitting certain sacrifices as legal, went vir¬ 
tually to sanction, and set the broad seal of Govern¬ 
ment upon all that was not prohibited. 

But not only were these Regulations never meant 
to be final, they could not, from the nature of 
things, and from* the agents to whose execution 
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they were confided, effect any really valuable end. 
For, 

First, they were accompanied by no penal sanc¬ 
tions sufficient to ensure their observance. 

We have already seen what the Securities for 
maintenance of Children were worth: no,punish¬ 
ment whatever has been awarded for not giving 
notice to the police, and the punishment of all nynor 
offences, whether of the police or of relations and 
friends (as they are called) were left in the discretion 
of the Magistrate, who was of course altogether 
above the law, himself ; while to the cognizance of 
the Upper Courts alone, belonged the grosser 
cases of delinquency. 

A reference to the whole of the* nine years Re¬ 
turns, while it proves that the Law Courts have 
permitted the foulest cases of guilt to pass either 
altogether without punishment, or without any ade¬ 
quate punishment, will best shew the utter practical 
uselessness of the higher remedy, and to those Re¬ 
turns I refer. 

Secondly, The execution of the Prohibitory Re¬ 
gulations was entrusted to Native agents, them¬ 
selves devoted to the same superstition, and con¬ 
nected with its priests and people' by every tie of 
a common creed and country—men whose personal 
character for venality and corruption, I rather 
choose to report from the Parliamentary papers, 
than to record in any language,of my own. One 
resident Magistrate, describing them in the Par¬ 
liamentary Returns, says - 
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“ The negligence of the Native officers, through 
whom the English Magistrates obtain their re- 
“ ports, is proverbial. Repeated instances are offi- 
“ cially returned, in which the sacrifice takes place 
before it is known to the police; and others, be- 
fore tliey arrive. The Hindoo officers would 
naturally keep out of sight as many cases as they 
can, as knowing theln to be abhorrent to British 
“ feelings. In many cases the Native officers are 
“ bribed to conceal the act, in order to avoid any 
reference to the Magistrate. The distance of the 
“ magistrate from a large portion of the district 
“ over which he presides, is another obstacle. The 
“ dead body is generally burnt within a few hours 
“ after death, 'and a journey to the Magistrate 
sometimes takes a day or more.” 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Blunt, acting su-' 
perintendant of police' in the Lower Provinces, 
dated I8th April, 1817 :— 

“ The authority which the order conveys to the 
“ police darogahs to interfere on such occasions, is 
liable, to much abuse, as it obviously leaves it in 
the power of a police darogah, by delaying to 
make the prescribed report to the Magistrate, or 
by withdrawing his interference, to permit or al- 
low the performance of the ceremony.”—Vol. 1. 
p. 46. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Sage, Judge of the 
Zillah, 24 Pergunnahs, dated 31st March, 1817 : 

“ My motive was to prevent the police officers 
from making the power vested in them a source 
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** of oppression and emolument, by undue exac- 
“ Horn, either for their acquiescence or forbear- 
ance to interfere in all applications that might be 
made to them in cases of Suttee.”—Vol. 1. p, 49. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Watson, Jfiidg^, 
dated Allypore, 16th April, 1816:— 

The reports of the Police darogahs in such 
“ matters are not much to* be trusted.”—Vol. 1. 
p. 99. 

The Governor General in Council observes, in 
his letter of 3d Dec. 1824:— 

The Zemindars and others will naturally with- 
“ hold information when they only suffer inconve- 
“ nience from communicating it, and therefore he 
is not surprised at the rarity of the reports of 
‘‘ impending Suttees received by the police officers. 

The evil belongs to the system.”— Vol. 4. 
p. 154. 

To these arguments, drawn from the corruption 
and indisposition of the agents employed, ought 
also, in justice to them, to be added the physical 
impossibility of their exercising such a superinten- 
danffe as was professed to be expected of them. It 
appears from W bite’s Considerations on the state 
of British India, that the Bengal Presidency alone, 
is divided into above 50 districts, each containing 
an average population of nearly 100,000 souls, the 
civil government of which is entrusted to one Euro¬ 
pean, designated a magistrate, and that each dis¬ 
trict is divided into departments of twenty square 
miles, the superintendance of the police being en- 

D 2 
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trusted iu each department to a native ofiicer, the 
jurisdiction of each of whom exteiTds over at least 
50,000 or 60 j ,000 individuals . 

No wonder, therefore, that we perpetually read 
ih the Returns, that the Suttee took place before the 
arrival of the Police officers. 

Mr. Bjhd, the Magistrate of Ghazeepore, ad¬ 
dressing the Court of* Nizainut Adawlut, (under 
date of 31.st July, 1817,) says—“ In no instance 
“ which has come under my notice of the occur- 
reuce of a Suttee since I have had charge of this 
“ district, have the Police ever been informed of it 
“ in time to make the inquiries enjoined by the Or- 
“ ders*.” Vol. 1. p. 136. 

If it should be urged against this representation, 
that no other than Native Officers cou/dhe employed 
in such a service ; the argument is valid as far* as 
it goe.s, but the obviou.s answer to it is, that, with 
no better agency than Hindoos and Mahometans, 
thus notoriously corrupt and profligate, the attempt 
to regulate an acknowledged .system of crime at 
the risk of aggravating its evils, and prolonging its 
existence, never ought to have been made by*any 
good or wise Government. 

* .should any one de.sire further information on the venality 
and corruption of the Native police of India, he has only to refer 
to a valuable Treatise on (lie subject, which is contained in the well- 
known periodical Work, entitled, “ The Friend of India,” written 
by the most intelligent Fiiropeans who have long resided in In¬ 
dia, and have enjoyed the best opporliHiities of observation; the 
]>rincipal Treatises in which Work have been since reprinted in this 
country by Me.ssrs. Kincsuiiry and Co. Leadenhall-street. 
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The whole nia^ yearns Returns fully cleinonstnitc 
a result, which might, indeed, have been easily an¬ 
ticipated, namely, the utter hopelessness of what, 
in the language of Lord Amherst, the present 
Governor-General himself in 18*24, may be termed 
“ the evil of the system,” a system under which 
such incongruous and inadequate materials were 
brought into action as could never reasona])ly older 
the remotest hope of advantage to those who em¬ 
ployed them, who could not but know, from accu¬ 
mulated experienci;, the impossibility of placing 
such agents above corruption, especially when 
arraying them against their own superstitions. It 
is true, that in promulgating tliese Prohibitory 
Rules, it was professed, by authority, to be hoped 
“ they would have a beneficial influence in check- 
“ ing the frecmency of the instances of voluntary 
“ Suttee, by lessening the sense of obligation under 
wliich there was reason to believe many women 
“ were induced to make this sacrifice of their lives, 

“ and by shewing that the practice was far from 
“ beiiig inculcated as such,” (that is, as aft obli¬ 
gation) “ by the most approved authorities of the 
Hindoo law,” [Vol. 4. p. 19.] but on this it may 
je observed. 

First—The Government Regulations have never 
>rought before any victim the fact that the sacred 
aw of the Hindoos does not command, but only 
lermits, the Rite, nor is any one bbliged to inform 
er of this fact; much less, that the best interpreters 
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of her own Law, are decidedly opposed even to the 
permission of the rite. 

Secondly—The Government Regulations are 
'merfely levelled at the prohibited cases, leaving it 
to be inferred by the widow and her family, that if 
she does not fall within them, the British Govern¬ 
ment allows the sacrjifice, so that she is not only 
without the information which she is supposed to 
possess, in order to her forming a correct opinion, 
but is influenced by other con,siderations calculated 
only to mislead her. How then is she in a situ¬ 
ation to exercise a sound discretion, even laying out 
of the question the influence of mercenary Brah¬ 
mins, and the^ solicitations of interested relations, 
all in league to deceive her, both as to the nature 
of the obligation itself, and the real intentions of 
the British Government. The illiteracy of Hindoo 
women has been well described in the Parliament¬ 
ary papers by a most intelligent resident, Mr 
Ewer, the acting superintendant of police in the 
Lower Provinces, who in his Appeal to the Go- 
vernot General in Council, dated Calcutta, 18th 
Nov. 1818, says— 

It is well known that the Education of Hindoo 
females of all ranks precludes the possibility of 
their having of themselves any acquaintance 
whatever with the contents of the Shasters; and 
“ consequently, on all subjects connected with 
Ijiem, they must be compelled to trust implicitly 
“ to the guidance of others. These are all, in one 
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“ way or other, directly interested, and must be 
gainers by, tHe Widow's death. It is not very 
“ probable that they will state Suttees to be nothing 
but a praiseworthy act left to the discretion of the 
“ Widow, they will of course represent it as ah 
“ absolute duty, the neglect of which must be 
“ punished by disgrace both in this world and the 
“ next.”—See Vol. 1, page 228. 

In confirmation of which, may be cited the judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Molony, the Magistrate of the district 
of Burdwan, in Bengal, who says in his Report dated 
14th December, 1818, “ whatever little Education 
“ is given to the Hindoo men, is never extended to 
“ the female sex, 1 have never met an instance of 
“ a Hindoo woman of whatever raiiV,!, who could write 
“ even her name; ” and in proof that what has been 
supposed to be voluntary on the part of the woman, 
has no pretence to the name, it may be observed, 
that the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, in their Letter 
to tlie Supreme Government, dated 5th June, 1805, 
[V. 1, p. 27.] say, “ most unwarrantable nleans are 
“ sometimes used to give the appearance of a 
“ voluntary act to that which the woman neither 
“ intended nor consented to ”; and again on this 
particular point of the ordinary absence of all free 
choice on the part of the unhappy victim, Mr. Ewer, 
in the same Appeal which has just been quoted, 
(dated 18th November, 1818) says “I know it is 
“ generally supposed that a Sujtee takes place with 
“ the free will and consent of the Widow, indeed 
that she frequently persists in her intention to 
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burn, in spite of the arguments and intreaties of 
‘‘her relations, but there are mdny reasons for 
“ thinking that such an event as a voluntary Suttee 
“ vei^ rarely occurs: few Widows would ever think 

of sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by 
“ force or persuasion ; very little of either is sutfi- 
“ cient to overcome the physical or mental powers 
“ of,the majority of Hindoo females; and a Widow 
“ who would turn with natural and instinctive hor- 
“ ror from the first hint of sharing her Husband’s 
“ pile, will be at length gradually brought to pro- 
“ nounce a reluctant consent, because distracted 
“ with grief at the event, without one friend to 
“ advise or protect her, she is little prepared to 
“ oppose the surrounding crowd of hungryBrahmins, 
“ and interested relations, either by argument or 
“ force. Accustomed to look on the Priests with 
“ the highest veneration, and to attach implicit 
“ belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if 
“ she was able to make herself heard, deny the cer- 
“ tainty of the various advantages which must attend 
“ the Sacrifice: that by becoming a Suttee, she will 
“ remain so many years in Heaven, rescue her Kus- 
“ band from Hell, and purify the family of her 
“ parents and husband ; while on the other hand, 
“ that disgrace in this life, and continued transmi- 
“ gration into the body of a female animal, will be 
“ the certain consequence of refusal. In this state 
“ of confusion a few hours quickly pass, and the 
“ Widow is burnt before she has had time even to 
“ think on the subject. Should utter indifference 
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for her husband, and superior sense enable her to 
“ preserve her jftdgraent, and to resist the argu- 
ments of those about her, it will avail her little, 
the people will not on any account be disappointed 
‘^of their show; and the entire population «5f a» 
“ village will turn out to assist in dragging her to 
“ the bank of the river, and in keeping her down 
on the pile. Under these ejrcumstances nine out 
“ of ten widows are burnt to death. The s^critices 
“ are more frequently offered to secure the temporal 
good of the survivors than to ensure the spiri- 
“ tual welfare of the sufferer or her husband. The 
“ widow is scarcely ever a free agent, and therefore 
“ her opinion on the subject can be of no weight; 

“ whether she appear glad or sorryj stupid, coin- 
“ posed, or distracted, is no manner of proof of 
“ her real feelings.’’ 

To prove, however, upqjj the best authority, 
that the Prohibitory Regulations have been practi¬ 
cally only productive of evil, and that nothing short 
of Abolition will suffice, I will now refer to the 
Opinions of Magistrates, Judges, Collectors, Civil 
and Military Officers, Chaplains of the East India 
Company, and even to the highest Authorities of 
the Indian Empire, previously to which, it may 
however be necessary to apprize the Court that as 
some few testimonies under this head, as well as 
under some following heads, will be found to be 
Extracts from -Letters which do not appear in the 
Parliamentary Papers, they wilf I hope give me 
credit when I assure them, upon the responsibility 
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of my own character, that they have all been writ¬ 
ten by men of the first respectability, and the most 
unimpeachable veracity, the greater part of whom 
have been long employed in the service of the 
* Company, have been resident for very many years 
in India, and are, in every respect, competent to 
the task of forming an accurate judgment on the 
character and extent* of the evil they deplore, as 
well as- on the practicability of its suppression. 
I pledge myself to the Court, that no document 
will be thus quoted by me which is not at this mo¬ 
ment in Court, under the hand of the individual 
from whom it purports to have been received. I 
have further to observe, that the difl'erent writers 
of these letters, are, at this time, in England, 
and are, therefore, within reach, in the event of 
the accuracy of their information being questioned, 
to support it in persan; at the same time, that I 
have not, for obvious reasons, deemed it expedient 
to apply for their permission to produce their names, 
although I am satisfied the request would have been 
willingly conceded; because, under the assurance 
which I could give of their responsibility, it did 
not appear to be necessary, and because the greater 
part of these gentlemen are intending to return to 
India. 

I proceed first to the Parliamentary evidence, in 
proof that the Prohibitory Regulations have been 
only productive ojf evil, and that nothing short of 
Abolition will suffice. 

Mr. Ewer, Acting Superintcndant of Police in 
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the Lower Provinces, in his appeal to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council, dated Calcutta, 18th of 
N^ember, 1818, says — 

“ In permitting or authorizing Suttees, we^ are 
“ by no means showing a proper forbearance to- 
" wards the religious customs, or long est{\blished 
prejudices of the Hindoos, but we are virtually 
^^sanctioning the sacrifice * of widows by their 
“ relations, an act no where enjoined by aiiy of the 
Shasters.” [He had before observed, that 
Menu, together with other authorities of great 
respectability, prescribes the duties of a widow, 
without hinting that burning herself is one of the 
most important; and her relations are no where 
told that they are to induce her to become a 
Suttee, either by force, or persuasion.] “ On the 
“ contrary, a crime which their own laws would 
“ punish with death, and* only tolerated by our 
“ Government because we overlook the impudent 
“ imposition which has transformed a recommen- 
“ dation to the widow to accompany her husband, 
igto an Order which the Relations mqst carry 
“ into effect, if she should evince symptoms of 
“ disobedience. 

“ I admit, that, supposing the practice to be 
“ expressly prohibited, perhaps one voluntary and 
“ legal Suttee out of a hundred murders, will be 
“ prevented, and the widow in consequence feel 
“ miserable for the rest of her life. But I call a 
“ voluntary and legal Suttee one in which the 
“ widow is fully aware that she is going to per- 
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form not a prescribed but a recommended duty ; 
and I imagine that a case of this nature scarcely 
ever occurs.’’—Vol. 1. p. 228. 

Again.—After affirming the perfect practica- 
*bility of complete prohibition without danger, he 
adds, ‘‘ It appears to me, that if the practice is 
“ allowed to exist at all, the less notice we take of 
it, the better ; because the apparent object of the 
interference of the police, is to compel the people 
“ to observe the rules of their own Shasters, (which 
“ of themselves they will not obey,) by ascertaining 
the particular circumstances of the condition of 
the widow. The first of these is her age, which 
will always admit of dispute, the natives seldom 
being within ^ve or six years of the; truth; the 
“ second, her pregnancy, equally difficult to ascer- 
“ tain, and as well as the third, calculated to excite 
“ extreme disgust; the*‘fourth and fifth, are easily 
“ evaded, because relations—neighbours—all are 
interested in the performance of the Suttee, and 
in deceiving the Darogah. But all these inqui- 
ries open a door for the extortion of the Police 
officers; and it is the opinion of the Magistrate 
“ of a district in which Suttee is particularly fre- 
“ quent, (and I entirely concur with him,) that few 
‘‘ are now reported in which the Darogah has not 
“ been paid either for speedy attendance to prevent 
“ the additional horror of the state of the corpse, 
“ or for permitting an illegal sacrifice. If, (as I 
cannot for a moment suppose,) the object of the 
“ interl’erence was gradually to deter the people 
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“ from the practice, by subjecting the widow and 
her family to disgrace, or extortion, it does not 
to answer the proposed end; for with the 
“ same means of obtaining information, the number 
“ burnt in 1817, far exceeds that in the preced- 
“ ing years. 

“ In 1805, (when the Court proposed the Regu- 
“ lations,) they state, that hopes may be reasonably 
“ entertained, that the abolition, (although then 
“ impracticable,) might be gradually effected, and 
at no distant period of time. These hopes have 
“ not been realized; nor do we appear nearer to 
the abolition of Suttee, than we were at the above 
“ period, thirteen years back. It is true that the 
“ interference of the police may, in some cases, 
“ have induced compliance with the rules of the 
“ Shaster, but the official attendance of theDarogah 
“ stamps every regular Suttee with the sanction of 
“ Government; and 1 must submit, that authoriz- 
“ ing a practice, is not the way to eflect its gra- 
“ dual abolition.’’—^Vol. 1. p. 229. 

Mr. Oakeley, the Magistrate of the Zillah 
Hooghly, by letter, addressed to the Superinte'ndant 
of Police, Calcutta, dated 19th of December, 1818, 
says— 

“ Previous to 1813, no interference of the 
“ Police was authorized, and widows were sacrificed 
“ legally, or illegally, as it might happen ; but the 
Hindoos were then aware that the Govermuent 
regarded the custom with natural horror, and 
“ would do any thing short of direct prohibition to 
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“ discourage, and gradually abolish it. The case 
is now altered. The police officers are ordered 
“ to interfere for the purpose of ascertaining 
that the ceremony is performed in conformity 
' with the rules of the Shasters, and in that event, 
to allow its completion. This is granting the 
“ authority of Government for burning widows; 

and it can scarcely be a matter of astonishment 
“ that«the number of sacrifices should be doubled, 
when the sanction of the ruling power is added 
“ to the recommendation of the Shaster. 

“ But while 1 am entirely convinced that the 
“ interference of tlie Barogahs has been the prin- 
“ cipal cause of the late increase in the number of 
“ Suttees, Ic|in by no means agree that this super- 
“ intendance generally efiects its intended object— 
“ that of preventing the Suttee, if not performed 
“ agreeably to the t?^les of the Shaster—for the 
“ Magistrate will on this, as well as on most other 
“ occasions, receive a report true or false, as the in- 
“ terest of the Darogah may dictate. The necessity 
for his attendance, must, unless he is hastened by 
a present, frequently occasion considerable 'delay, 
“ and the corpse become putrid before the widow 
can be bunit with it. Altogether, the instruc- 
“ tions to the Darogah, besides augmenting the 
“ number of sacrifices, and disgusting the Hindoos 
“ by a string of inquiries into the state of the wi- 
“ dow, appear to me to have had no effect, except- 
“ ing that of affording them another means of 
extortion,”—Vol, 1. p. 236. 
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Mr. WARNEft, the Magistrate of the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs,*by letter to the acting Superin- 
tendant of Police in the lower Provinces, dated 
in December, 1818, writes— 

“ The Police officer receives information 
“ from some part of the family that the widow 
wishes to burn herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband;—he in consequence attends—a state- 
“ ment is drawn up, setting forth that the •woman 
voluntarily devotes herself; that there is no 
“ obvious objection, and that all is conducted in 
“ conformity to the orders of Government, and the 
Shasters. The consent is obtained, evidently 
“ previous to information being given, and all the 
“ necessary preparations made. Supposing the 
woman wished to withdraw the consent already 
given, what time has she for it ? All is bustle 
and confusion—the poor c?ieature suffering under 
“ the distress and agitation of mind caused by the 
‘‘ recent death of her husband; the corpse before 
“ her; and the surrounding friends and relations 
“ calling upon her to devote herself; praising her 
resolution, and pointing out the bliss declared 
“ to be awaiting her on the consummation of this 
“ act. Considering* these circumstances, can it 
be wondered that so many instances occur? 
Who are these women, and what opportunity 
has the Magistrate of ascertaining the real facts 
of the case ? The Suttee invariably takes place 
“ before the official inquiry is sent; after its con- 
“ elusion, who will come forward to point out any 
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“ illegal act during the performance of the cere- 
mony.”—Vol. 1, p. 239. 

Mr. Chapman, the Magistrate of the Zillah 
Jessore, writes to the acting Superintendant of 
Police in the Lower Provinces, under date of the 
23d of December, 1818. “ I chiefly attribute the 

“ cause of the increase, to the interference of the 
.Government. Tl/fe Police has in no instance 
“ within my recollection, been able to prevent the 
prosecution of a Suttee; as care, no doubt, has 
always been previously taken by those interested 
“ in the advancement of it, that no irregularity 
should appear, authorizing any interference by 
the Police. The interference of the Police has, 
“ by legalizing the practice, increased the number 
by withdrawing from all, the danger of any pe- 
‘‘ nalty. Prior to the promulgation of the circular 
“ orders, the practice^jvas known by all the Natives 
“ to be particularly obnoxious to the Government, 
“ and universally condemned by every European 
“ serving under it, however high or low his situa- 
“ tion in life might be.”—Vol. 1, p. 241. 

Mr. Pklly, Magistrate of the Southern Concan, 
Bombay, writes, on the 22nd of September, 1819. 
“ Some few widows, perhaps, escape, as falling 
“ under the exceptions specified in the Bengal 
“ Pundits Reports, while on the other hand, it can 
“ hardly be doubted, that the necessary presence 
“ of the police pfficers of Government at those 
“ immolations, stamp on them that character of 
“ strict legality, and seem to afford them that 
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degree of dountenance on the part of Govern- 
raent, which must produce an evil effect.”— 
Vol. 1, p. 255. 

Mr. Marriott, the Magistrate in the Northern 
Concan, [Bombay,] writes, under date,Tannah, 25th 
of September, 1819. “ After having weighed, 

with every deliberation, the mode of carrying 
“ into effect the intention of ^Government,” (viii. the 
Prohibitory Regulations,) “ I became niost fully 
satisfied, that if the prohibitions to the sacrifice 
“ were to be determined by Native Police officers, 
“ the practice of that awful rite would shortly mul- 
“ tiply manifold—an opinion partly founded on the 
venality of the Natives in general, in this case 
“ rendered more likely by the sjugmentation of 
“ their consequence, occasioned by their decision 
“ being declared unalterable in the disposal of life, 
“ and partly because it was tlie prevalent opinion 
amongst the Natives, that this Sacrifice would 
not be tolerated by the British Government.” 

He then expressly declines to promulgate the 
Prohibitory Regulations in his part of Bombay, 
alleging as follows :— 

“ To have given the Instructions, would at 
“ once have informed the community that the sacri- 
fice is allowed by the British Government, and 
“ therefore might be performed with impunity. It 
“ would als» have opened a source of emolument 
“ to such Native officers, as are.corrupt enough to 
‘‘ sell their authority at the expense of a sacrifice of 
a human victim. With the confidence which 
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“ would thus have been given to its performance, and 
“ with the inducement whiclilhave mentioned to the 
“ Police ofliqgrs, 1 am certain the number of victims 
“ would have greatly increased; and my opinion 
‘‘ has been verified by occurrences in Bengal.” 

He tjien adds, that he has himself saved many 
from destruction, whom he calls, “ poor infatuated, 
“ or.intoxicated femalesand states, tliat he had 
positively refused two applications for Suttees, and 
punished the parties attending a sacrifice who had 
given no previous notice of its performance. 

Sir Evan Nepean the Governor; and Mr. Bell, 
and Mr. Warden, two of the Members of Council, 
concur with these views; but Mr. Prendergast, 
(who had befcve opposed the desire of the Go¬ 
vernor to return the thanks of the Government to 
Mr. Hockley, the Magistrate, for a successful 
interference of that gentleman to save a life,) 
dissents; so .that here are Three Members of 
Council against the Prohibitory Regulations, while 
One only is in favour of their adoption.—Vol. 1, 
p. 2.56. 

Mr. Hale, the Judge of the Southern Concan 
Court, writes—under date of the 4th of October, 
1819, in arguing against the Prohibitory Regulations 
being adopted there. As soon as it becomes 
universally known that free toleration of this 
“ awful ceremony is acknowledged strictly accord- 
“ ing to the tenets of the Shaster, the custom will 
“ again revive; for, although a considerable num- 
ber of Suttees must necessarily be annually 
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“ prevented’ under the present restriction, yet it 
“ remains a question whether the clear exposition 
of the Hindoo law, as g-iven by thqPundits of the 
Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, at Fort William, 
may not excite an emulation among those wlio, 
“ by its provisions are pernutted to bupn, from a 
“ large proportion of the population, probably, 
never having read, anti still fewer understood 
them.”—Vol. 1, p. 259. 

This prophecy was, alas! but too correct. 
The practice did revive in consequence of the 
adoption of the Prohibitory Regulations; and the 
sixth Parliamentary publication on the subject, 
expressly returns sixty-six Suttees in the succeed¬ 
ing year, 1820—fifty in 1821—fcrty-seven in 1822 
—and thirty-eight in 1823—as having all taken 
place in the Southern Concan. While no one 
denies Mr. Prendergast the merit of correct in¬ 
tentions, who will envy him his feelings ?# This 
result is the more to be deplored, as Mr. Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, published in 1813, says^ 
No woman has burnt herself on the Island of 
Bombay, for the last fifty years, to my know- 
ledge; nor do I believe this species of suicide 
“ has been allowed, since the English possessed it.” 

Thus, also, another authority of a somewhat 
later period,says, “No deluded female is permitted 


* Perhaps the least justifiable Mlnfite of Council appearing in 
the Parliamentary papers, is that of (his Gentleman, especially in 
the personality of its conclusion.—See it in Vol. 1, p. 260. 

E 2 
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“ to sacrifice herself in Bombay;—the English 
Government at that place will not suffer it.”— 
Dr. Buchanan. 

It is remarkable, that the Government of Fort 
St.'George, was equally alarmed at the proposed 
introduction of the Bengal Regulations ; for the 
London Court of Directors liaving, on the 4th of 
March,^ 1818, recommended that the Bengal Rules 
.should be also adopted on the Madras side of 
India, the answer was, as might naturally have 
been expected, that only infinite mischief could be 
anticipated from such weak and mistaken policy. 

The Governor in Council of Fort St. George, 
by an answer to the Directors, dated the 4th of 
January, 1822, says, that “ the proposed rules 
“ would have afforded a more express sanctioil for 
“ the practice, than it had heretofore obtained from 
Government, and might-bave had theefiect of ex- 
“ tending it by the notice attracted to the subject. 
“ That a practice so abhorrent to reason and huma- 
nity should entirely cease, was much to be de- 
“ sired; but the contrary effect might follow any inju- 
“ dicious endeavours to suppress it.”—Vol. 2, p. 69. 

Mr. Pattle, the Chief Judge of the Calcutta 
Court of Circuit at Allypore, in transmitting the 
Suttee Reports of his division for 1817, writes to 
the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, under date of the 
4th April, 1818 :— 

“ The increase of Human Sacrifices appears to 
confirm an apprehension before expressed by this 
“ Court to the Superior Court, that any interfe- 
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“ rence, sav§ that of a total prohibition, under the 
“ severest penalties, will only be productive of a 
“ mistaken jealousy and opposition, which hopes, 
by increasing the prevalence of this superstitious 
practice, to induce us to discontinue all interfe- 
“ rence.” And again— 

“ As long as the Hindoo population persists in 
“ the present bigotry, and are generally i^o unci- 
“ vilized and ignorant, we cannot hope that they 
“ will be otherwise tlian exceedingly dissatisfied at 
“ every interference on our part, which has any 
cognizance of their religious ceremonies; and 
however plain may be the proof we adduce to 
“ them that the interference we proposed is only 
“ in cases not countenanced by Sfhe tenets of their 
“ religion, and therefore justly liable to prohibition, 
“ we shall not by this, nor by any other means, 
“ gain their voluntary acquiescence in the propriety 
“ of such proceedings, nor shall we get them for 
“ an instant to be satisfied with a less degree of 
“ toleration than that which shall commit uncondi- 
“ tionally to the discretion of their Priests atid of 
“ themselves, the entire direction and regulation of 
“ all matters connected with their religion and its 
“ customs.”—Vol. 1, p, 176. 

J am bound to inform the Court, that the Second 
Judge (Mr. Rees) and the Third Judge (Mr. Ton) 
take care to state that they only sign this document 
as a matter of form, but that they do not concur in 
this opinion of the senior Judge. There is some¬ 
thing peculiar in such a circumstance, but I quote 
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it as no other than a single opinion, gnd therefore, 
“ valeat qiuintum valere possit.” I do not ask 
that it should go for more than it is worth, but 
since the recorded instances are few indeed, of op¬ 
position to the religious, moral, and intellectual 
light now dawning upon India, it is perhaps quite 
as well that the Proprietors of East India stock 
should'be apprized of the views of their different 
functionaries while exercising office in India. In 
the next year, under date Allypore, 6th March, 
1819, the same Chief Judge, Mr. Pattlr, writes, 
with the Returns of 1818, that the comparative state¬ 
ment of increase in the four years of 1815, 16, 17, 
and 18, ‘‘justifies his being confirmed in the belief 
“ before, more tfian once, expressed to the Supe- 
“ rior Court, that any interference save that of a 
“ total prohibition, under the severest penalties,” 
&c. &c. as he had before"'bxpressed himself. 

In this, however, as in the former case, the Chief 
Judge stands alone—reminding us of an honourable 
minority of no greater amount, in which Mr. Fox 
was once found, and of which he said—that he was 
not ashamed of his company. The two other 
Judges (nqw Mr. Sealy and Mr. Ton) are found 
to signify their signatures as having been formal 
only; and those two Judges declare themselves 
more plainly (by a subsequent letter of 17th March, 
1819,) for the continuance of Human Sacrifices, in 
the following remarkiible terms :— 

“We are of opinion that Suttees could not be 
“ prohibited without interfering with the Religious 
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prejudices of the Hindoo community, an object 
“ ivhich couUr nmier have been in the confempla- 
“ tion of the ruling power.” [Vol. 1, p. 219.] 
From which it should seem that these two learned 
Judges could never have seen the orig-inal dficlaiii- 
tion of the Supreme Authority on the 5tli February, 
1805, namely, that Religious prejudices were 
only to be consulted “ in cases in which it was prac- 
“ ticable, consisfetdli/ with the principles of Mo- 
“ rality. Reason, and Huniandy.”*^ 

Mr. Smith, the Judge of the Benares Court of 

* It is lioped that this production of adcersv testimony, as well 
as other inslancesof a similar nature, will furnish the best answer 
to the Hun. Cliairman’s assoi-tioii, that only such opinions had 
been cited by me as were fa\ourable to mj»own cause, and that 
if he had pleased, he could have occujdcd the attention of the 
C/ourt by the production of aa e.tpud inmiher of authorities of an 
opposite character. However unwilling 1 may be to enter into 
any personal collision with so estimable an Individual, the inte¬ 
rests of truth imperiously requin! that I should assure the Pro- 
prieloj's and the Public, that this representation is incapable of 
beiiif' supported, 'fhere can be no doubt that the Hon. (Uiairnian^ 
himself gave full credit to the accuracy of the statement which he 
made; but it could only have been offered to t!»e Court, upon the 
incoirect information of .some person who had (no doubt uninten¬ 
tionally) misled him. I invite the most minute and .'-crupulous 
examination oftlie several volumes of the Parliamentary Papers, 
in order to satisfy the most incredulous, of the honesty and lidelity 
which have been exercised by me in the references which 1 have 
made; and they will then he fully convinced that, so far from the 
testimonies for continuing these horrid ifnmolations in any de¬ 
gree ecpialling in amount, the evidenoes for their abolition, there 
does not exist the most remote proportion between the two au¬ 
thorities. 
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Circuit, writes, (2d August, 1821)—Our Govern- 
“ ment, by modifying the thing, and'issuing Orders 
“ about it—Orders which even the Government and 
“ the Judges themselves do not appear clearly to 
‘‘•cod'prehend—^have thrown the ideas of the Hin- 
“ doos upon the subject into a complete state of 

confusion. They know not what is allowed, and 
“ what interdicted, bui upon the whole they have 
“ a persuasion that our Government, whom they 
“ most erroneously suppose to be indifferent about 
“ the lives of Natives, are rather favourable to Sut- 
“ tees than otherwise. They will then believe that 
“ we abhor the usage when we prohibit it in toto, 
“ by an absolute and peremptory law. They liave 
‘‘ no idea that we might not do so with the most 
‘‘ perfect safety. They conceive our power and 
“ our will to be commensurate.” 

And again—The essence of the Rules is, that if 
“ the Suttee be according to the Shaster, it is law- 
“ ful.”—Vol. 2, p. 67. 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, Magistrate of Trichino- 
poly, addressing the Southern Provincial Court 
there, under date of 1st Oct. 1819, says—“ Infor- 
“ mation is always sent, after the fiend-like cere- 
“ mony has been completed. I have consequently 
“ never had it in my power either to grant or re- 
“ fuse the assistance of the Police.”—Vol. 2, p. 103. 

In proof that the Court of Nizamut Adawlut it¬ 
self) after four years( experience of the Prohibitory 
Regulations, considered the experiment as conclu¬ 
sively against them, the following testimony from 
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their own admission is very remarkable. It occurs 
in their remarks*on the Returns of 1815, 16, 17, 
and 18. Vol. 1, p. 222. 

The fact of the increase, wliich appears to have 
“ been hitherto progressive, must in the opinion of' 
“ the Court unavoidably excite a doubt whether the 
“ measures publicly adopted with the humane view 
“ of diminishing the number of these Sacrifices,^ by 
“ pointing out the cases in which the Hindoo law 
“ is considered to permit them, and those in which 
“ it forbids them, have not rather been attended 
“ with a contrary effect than the one contern- 
“ plated.’’ After which, they fairly admit that 
tliey “ fear the practice has been rather inflamed 

than repressed by the interferencei#of the Public 
“ Authorities.” 

And the Governor General in Council, on ad¬ 
verting to this opinion, observes, on the 30th July, 
1819, that “He is reluctantly led to express his 
“ apprehension that the greater confidence with 
“ which the people perform this rite under the 
“ sanction of Qovermnent, as implied or avowed 
“ in the Circular Orders already in force (combined 
“ with the excitement of religious bigotry by the 
“ continual agitation of the (juestion,) may have 
“ tended to augjnent rather than diminish thefre- 
“ (juency of tliese Sacrifices.”—Vol. 1, p. 242. 

Again:—“ The Governor General in Council, 
in December 1822, when observing upon a small 
decrease in the years 1819 and 1820, as compared 
with those^of 1817 and 1818, does not attempt to 
account for such decrease by suggesting it to be 
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the result of the Prohibitory Regulations, which 
he would hardly have failed to have done, if he had 
referred it to such a source.—Vol, 3. p. 1, 

And further:—The Governor General in Coun- 
* cil,‘remarking in the year 1822 on the increase of 
fifty-seven in the returns of 1821 beyond those of 
1820, and then comparing the whole five years 
preceding, observes,* “ The comparative result 
“ above recorded does 7iot, in the opinion of the 
“ Governor General in Council, afford any saiis- 
factory ground for assuming the practice to he 
“ generally oti the decline.'^ And this, alter Seven 
years experience of the Prohibitory Regulations.— 
Vol. 3. p. 42. 

Mr. Harington, so long the Judge of the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut, at length declares 
himself, after the experience of Nine years under 
the operation of the..Prohibitory Regulations, in 
favour of the abolition by law, by Minute ad¬ 
dressed to the Governor General in Council, and 
dated 28th June, 1813:— 

“ I wish,” says he, “ to press upon the serious 
“ attention of the GoveriiOr General in Council, 
“ the ascertained continuance of the irregularities 
“ and abuses unsanctioned by the Hindoo laws in 
“ the actilal performance of the Suttee immolation, 
“ as frequently practised. 

“ The Official Reports of the Magistrates, 
** which are annually submitted to Government 
“ by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, contain 
abundant evidence of the illegal practice here 
“ referred to; and it is further a notorious fact 
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“ that, especially'in Bengal, in opposition to the 
express ordinances of the Shaster, which forbid 
“ any restraint whatever upon the widow to pre- 
“ vent her escape from the funeral pile, and pro- 
“ vide for her being lifted olf, in the event of her 
being temfied, she is often bound down with 
“ cords to the pile with the body of her deceased 
“ husband, or fastened with lihiuboos placed over 
“ her; so that she cannot possibly escape*, not- 
“ withstanding a change of resolution, and in 
“ numerous cases the Suttee takes place without 
any previous notice to the local police officer; this 
“ unfortunately not having been required by any 
“ of the circular orders yet issued/’ 

Again :—“ I am desirous of putting upon 
“ record some considerations which I acknowledge 
have produced in my own mind a strong belief, 
“ if not a full conviction, thab whenever it may be 
“judged expedient to suppress this barbarous 
“ practice by legal prohibition, instead of restrict- 
“ ing it to what is sanctioned by the Shaster, as at 
“ present, it will not be found impracticable, or, 
“ as far as I can judge, be attended with any se- 
rious political danger.” He then expressly 
handles the question, Whether it would be 
“ perfectly safe and consistent, with the regard 
“ due to our national security in India, to prohibit 
“ and put down, by legal penalties, a practice of 
“ immemorial antiquity, and declares that it is not 
“ commanded as a Religious duty, or generally re- 
garded as such ; for while some hold it to be 
“ praiseworthy, and entitled to reuard, others, on 
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“ the highest authorities of Hindoo law and reli- 
gion, condemn it as illegal and sinful in its nature.” 

He then recommends that Brahmins and others 
aiding, be held guilty of homicide. Nay (he says), 
tfie existing law would be sufficient for the purpose, 
only that it has never been applied to the case of 
Suttees, though it might ; and this law, he thinks, 
only need to be enfbrced, on previous notice that it 
would be. A few offences, he says, might perhaps 
occur, but after a few examples he has no doubt 
“ that the practice would be soon abandoned, as un- 
sanctioned by Government, and subjecting the 
“ aiders and abettors to punishment by the Crimi- 
“ nal Courts.” [The present system having clearly 
their sanction.] “ It is impossible that a legisla- 
“ tive enactment to prevent assistance being here- 
after given in the Suttee immolation, with a 
“ view to preserve the lives of a number of miser- 
able women from suicide, in a state of affliction 
from the recent death of their husbands, and to 
put a stop to the horrible abuses and cruelties, 
“ which, unsanctioned by the Hindoo laws, have 
“ too frequently attended an involuntary perpetra- 
“ tion of this sacrifice, could be imputed to any 
other motives than what would really govern 
“ such an enactment; and which, therefore, might 
“ be fairly and fully declared without danger of its 
“ being misconstrued into any thing like a general 
design to put down, by authority, the religious 
system with which the inhuman practice referred 
to, is imperfectly connected.” 

And again:—“ The experience of more than 
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“ half a century has proved to the conviction of 
“ every Hindoo and Mussulman, our complete tole- 
“ ration of their respective Religions, with a cau- 
“ tious abstinence from all interruption of their 
“ established customs and observances, as far as 
“ sanctioned by their own laws, and consistent 
“ with the fundamental principles of Society.^ 

Mr. Harington then obsepves, that the prin¬ 
ciple of toleration of their Religion has been neces¬ 
sarily relaxed already, in the administration of cri¬ 
minal justice—quotes the execution of the Rajah 
Nundkomar and other Brahmins, which he calls 
so deep an encroachment upon their tenets and 
“ prejudices;” the killing of a Brahmin.J)eing 
counted one of the five great sins—the abolition 
of infanticide at Saugur, enforced by a military 
guard—the suppression of the Brahminical prac¬ 
tice of “ sitting Dhurna,”—arj[,d the destruction of 
children by tlie Rajkoomars; he adds, that such 
instances afford ground of presumption that other 
superstitious and inhuman jiractices, particularly 
the Suttee sacrifice, though sanctioned in a cer¬ 
tain degree by the Shaster, and by popular opi¬ 
nion, might be suppressed by a legislative enact¬ 
ment with equal safety and success; and he con¬ 
cludes with this able summary of his argument: 

On a deliberate view of all those instances in 
which the laws, customs, and prejudices of the 
Hindoos, when found to be at variance with 

t 

the principles of justice and good of society, 
“ have been necessarily superseded and abrogated 
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‘‘ by the laws and regulations of the British go- 
“ verninent ; and in the whole 6f which, such su- 
percession has been quietly submitted to, as 
“ obviously and exclusively originating in motives 
*‘'of equity and humanity, unconnected with any 
decree of Religious intolerance; we may, I think, 
safely conclude, that a similar result will attend 
the enactment of ‘a legislative provision to pre- 
“ vent the yearly sacrifice of several hundreds of 
“ deluded unoffending feniales, born and living 
“ under the protection of the British Government, 
“ whenever it shall be deemed expedient to 
make and promulgate the requisite enactment for 
“ that, purpose.” And Mr. Harington afterwards 
adds, “ 1 eennot hesitate to adopt the opinion ex- 
“ pressed by the Second Judge of the Court, Mr. 
“ Courtenay Smith, that the toleration of the 
practice is a reproach to our Government; and 
“ even now, I am disposed to agree with him, that 
the entire and immediate abolition of it would be 
“ attended with no sort of danger.”—Vol. 4. 
p. 11, 12, 13, 18. 

And again : In Mr. Harington’s Remarks, sub¬ 
mitted, when he was in England, to the President 
of the Board of Controul at his desire, on the 30th 
May, 1822, he says: “Whatever opinion may 
“ be entertained on the policy which has hitherto 
“ induced the British Government to tolerate the 

“ immolation of Hindoo widows, as considered to 
« 

“ be in some degree a religious observance, (al- 
“ though it is not a prescribed duty, as may be 
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seen in Mr. Ccjebrooke’s Translation of Original 
“ Texts on the subject, printed in Vol. IV. of the 
“ Transactions of the Asiatic Society,) there can 
“ be no sufficient or legitimate reason for perniit- 
“ ting a practice so repugnant to every feeling and 
“ principle of humanity, in opposition to the only 

laws which can be pleaded in justification of it.” 
—Vol. 4. p. 20.* 

All this testimony is the more important from 
Mr. Harington, as he was the first to recommend 
the Prohibitory Regulations, having been a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Court of Judicature, both in 
1805, when the expediency of interference was first 
agitated ; and in 1812, when the Regulatijiiis were 
finally adopted. 

It is here worthy of observation, that a Brah¬ 
min, as late as the year 1823, deposes judicially, 
that if i.s the custom of the Rrahmins, if a Suttee 
escapes alive out of the fire, to throw her in again. 
—See Vol. .4 p. 176. 

So much for the Prohibitory Regulations in 
1815, professing to make such an act highly penal, 
while, in point of fact, the Criminal Judicature has 
rarely or never punished for it; and the Brahmins, 
on their own shewing, have treated the prohibition 
with invariable contempt. 

* The following Extract from a letter to Sir Evan Nepean, 
dated “ Camp at Talneir, 28th Feb. 1818,” will shew that we are 
less squeamish in our Military operations ;—“ The circumstances 
“ under which this Fortress resisted, rendered it absolutely ne- 
“ cessary that a severe example should be made. The Killadar 
“ was hanged, and the garrison put to the stuxtrd.” Signed “ T. 

Hislop.”—Papers on Piiidan-y and Mahratta Wars, p. 237. 
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In further proof that the Restrictions operate 
as a permission, the following tfestimony may be 
quoted. 

“ It can scarcely be expected that the Brahmins 
* “ are such bad casuists as to overlook so prominent 
a part of the law as that which gives sanction to 
established custom, even in contradiction to what 
‘‘ may be written.’’—'Extract from Minute of Mr. 
Baknahi), President of Regulation Committee, 
Bombay, addressed to the Government there on 
21st June, 1824, [Vol. 4. p. 209.] 

The .same point will be established by the fol¬ 
lowing Extract from an account of a Suttee at 
Severndnoog, enclosed in a letter from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Bombay Government to the Magistrate 
of the Southern Concan, dated 20th October, 1824. 

The friends had returned with an Order or 
“ rather Permission, for the Sacrifice. This per- 
“ mission I found that the people most ignorantly 
“ and perversely abused; and at every stage of my 
argument with them, an appeal was made to the 
“ Order of Government as a vindication of their 
“ conduct. There can be no doubt of the benevo- 
“ lent intention of Government in issuing such an 
“ Order, and as little of its beneficial influence in 
many instances, as it prevents the employment of 
force; but the people construe it into a direct 
“ approval of the dreadful act, and it seemed to 
“ form a triumphant answer to all my arguments.” 

Again:—“ Upon my asking how they could 
“ believe that their Shaster came from God, when it 
“ desired them to do what their own consciences told 
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** them was sipful, the only answer they attempted 
“ to give was. It is the custom, and we have got the 
“ Government Order for so doing.” [ Vol. 4, p, 212] 
To the same effect precisely, Mr. Waku, who 
was long resident in India, in a printed letter ad¬ 
dressed, a few years since, to the present Earl op 
Clarendon, (then the Right Hon. C. J. Villiers) 
relates this remarkable fapt. “ In 1817, I was 
riding near Serarapore, where there had been a 
“ Suttee—after making enquiries respecting the 
“ family and rank of the widow, I addressed a few 
individuals on the crime in which they had been 
assisting. One of these men answered ‘ Sir, 
“ whatever the act now committed may be, we have 
nothing to fear—You’ (meanii^ tlTS English 
“ Government) ‘ must see to that, for the Police 
“ Magistrate has been here, and given the order, 
“ and according to that order, the woman has been 
“ burnt.’ ” 

To this may be added the testimony of an Euro¬ 
pean long resident in India, but now in this country, 
who is known to myself, and who writes :— 

The Government ascertaining the wjllingness 
of the widow to suffer, take down her name, and 
“ the concurring testimony of her friends, and then 
furnish an official order to pernnt the deed. This 
“ has no other effect than simply to legalize, and 
to make the Government a sort of party to, a 
deed, which before such interference, took place 
at the option of the Natives themselves.” 

To the same point, a civil Officer of the Com- 
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pally at present in this country, writes as follows 
in the last month:— 

“ The duty of not taking half measures in putting 
down this practice should be noticed. The regu- 
‘f lations declare that, under certain specified cir- 
“ cumstances, the Suttee is not to be allowed by 
“ the Magistrates: this is in effect saying that if 
these circumstances ^o not exist, it may proceed. 
‘‘ Thfc inference was undeniable; and the Brahmins 
soon quoted the Government Regulations against 
“ any European Officer who interfered beyond the 
“ letter of the rule.” 

A Chaplain of the Hon. Company who has been 
long resident in India, and is now in this country, 
writes oii'i^rd February, 1827 :— 

The measure of the Bengal Government by 
“ only requiring that it should in no case be prac- 
“ tised except according to the strict directions and 
“ formalities of the Sh'asters, actually legalized it 
by British authority, and that too, to the great joy 
“ and benefit of the Brahmins (who are in all cases 
among the principal instigators) in securing to 
“ them, and even increasing, their fees by multiply- 
ing the formalities. Every evil might have been 
“ anticipated from this unwise act of the Bengal 
Government.” 

I will now read an extract from a letter from the 
Resident at Delhi in 1822, addressed to a member 
of the then and present Parliament, respecting the 
impolicy of the Prohibitory Regulations. 

To see what the Government has done with a 
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view to discourage Suttees we need not go far— 
nothing has b^n attempted beyond an endeavour 
to ascertain the number of Suttees, legal and 
“ illegal, performed in each year; and a slight hint 
“ at disapprobation of the illegal. The Sacrifice 
“ also, is to be delayed until the Police Officer can 
“ be summoned. But what is the advaiftage of 
“ this ? None are ever punished for performing an 
“ illegal sacrilice: and not informing the Pblice 
‘‘ Officer has been declared no crime. We have 
“ now therefore the great satisfaction of knowing 
“ that many illegal Suttees are i)erforined, whereas 
“ w'e were formerly ignorant whether they were 
“ legal or not.” 

The following is an extract from a^letfSr written 
by one of the Chaplains of the E. I. Company to a 
Member of the British Parliament, dated Calcutta, 
4th December, 1820. 

“ The Article about Suttees will present you 
“ with a well written and affecting account of the 
“ abominations which, notwithstanding all our im- 
“ provement in other respects, still abound among 
“ us—Oh ! it is heart rending! and very distress- 
“ ing to us, who are near the evil, and hear and see 
“ things which, alas! we have no power to correct! 
Our Government has been wisely attentive to its 
relative duties towards the Natives of this Coun- 
“ try—But in this respect, its wisdom appears to the 
“ great body of judicious people amongst us, to be 
“ rather timidity, or even guilty apathy. It is no- 
torious that these abominable sacrifices might be 
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stopped without exciting the least ^opposition, and 
“ even with the general approbation of the natives, 
yet we have in an evil hour sanctioned them, in 
a manner, by pronouncing them legal if per- 
formed under certain circumstances.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from the 
same individual, now resident in this country, dated 
21st February, 1827 :-r- 

^‘‘It is known to you, that some years ago the 
“ Supreme Government interposed by a regulation, 
“ which prohibited the burnings, except in certain 
cases. This regulation, in fact, legalized the 
“ Suttees. The prohibition acted but partially, for 
“ in every instance almost, it was easy for the Brah- 
mins an‘d interested natives to secure all the re- 
“ quisites necessary to make the burning legal. In 
“ fact, the Government became by this regulation, 
“ without intending it, particeps criminis. It 
“ pronounced that to lie legal (under certain cir- 
cumstances) which ought never, under an}" cir- 
‘‘ cumstances, to be deemed legal by the parent 
“ Government. If the Government interfere at 
“ all, their interference should be used to abolish, 
not to limit, or sanction, such an abomination. 

This I very strenuously maintained in argu- 
ment with some persons who were qfflciaUy con- 
cerned in the regulation. The question has often 
“ been asked, whether this regulation did in fact 
increase the number of Suttees or diminish them ? 
On a deliberate* review of the whole case, and 
putting all the accounts together, I rest in the 
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conviction thJit the number has been increased 
rather than diminished. It was generally thought 
to be on the increase when I left India, a twelve- 
“ month since.” 

The last extract which I shall read on this head 
is from the letter of a gentleman who was» a I’esi- 
dent in Bengal in the Company’s civil service, more 
than 25 years, and for seven years held the crfBce 
there, of Accountant General ; it is dated 14th 
March, 1827. 

“ I have witnessed a Suttee inysellj and can 
“ speak of these abominations from personal obser- 
vation. 

“ With regard to the evil of the restrictive re- 
gulalion of 1812, respecting Suttees, 1 consider 
“ it so great atid lamentable as to require the ear- 
“ best possible redress. Bjr that regulation, what 
“ did the Bengal Governmehf really do, Init attempt 
“ to separate, in the practice of Suttees, from hor- 
rid suicides still more horrid murders ? and, un- 
“ hap})ily, what was not distinctly prohibited in 
“ those inhuman sacrilices, was not only.delibe- 
“ rately tolerated, but virtually declared, iii the 
“judgment of the Government, to b(' unprohibit- 
“ able, for it is not to be conceived that, in legislat- 
“ ing on such a subject, all would not be done that 
“ it was thought possible to do, for the utter sup- 
“ pression of such abominations. As things now 
“ stand, all the Suttees in Bengal—that is to say, 
‘‘ between 5 and 600 human sacrifices annually— 
“ are each one sanctioned by the presence and ac- 
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“ quiescence of the Police Officer^ of the British 
“ Governinent!!! This evil, to the disgrace of our 
“ Government, has now been going on, from year 
to "year, for fifteen years, and surely requires to 
“ be put a stop to, without further delay. 

“ Th^e Natives themselves have excluded Suttees 
“ from the pale of tfie Hindoo religion; and so 
“ lu'uch light has been thrown on this subject since 
“ the year 1812, when the Restrictive Regulation 
was framed, that Government need not be 
“ ashamed to plead the want of information on 
“ which it was found«'d as a reason for now' rescind- 
ing that Regulation.” 

Having tluis adduced the decisive teslimonics 
of many of the most competent local witnesses, as 
to the mischievous and injurious consequences of 
the Prohibitory Regulations, let us now refer to the 
details of the Nine years’Returns of these buniing.s, 
actually laid before the British Parliament: and 
here, were it not that the solemnity of the subject 
might appear to preehuie ah extrinsic embeWish- 
meut, V.wontd renviud the t'ovwt, of language already 
familiar to (hem, and say, 

“ f could a (ah’ iitd'old, wiiosc Jif^ldcsl \vo»'d 
Would harrow up fliy soul.” 


f/nhappily, however, we have not to den! with 
the fictions of poetry, but with the records of fact; 
and I shall now select from each year’s Returns the 
no^pa.. nmniinent instances nf m-nss iiirlittf>j-(;>f)('e, or 
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still grosser dHlinquency. on the part of the local 
authorities, and their agents. 


Returns q/’1815. 


Suttees 

- 

378 

Children'returned 

- 

•191) 

Cases in which there are 

no returns 


of children 

- 

. 224 


I have supposed each of the cases in which no 
Returns arc made, to average one child, since each 
case actually reported, averages much more than 
two children, and I have therefore taken it at the 
lowest estimate. This would supposf^'^O children 
in this year to be deprived of their only remaining, 
perhaps most valuable, parent. 

In a multitude of instances (as noticed by the Le¬ 
gal Court) the Police were not informed until after 
the Suttee had taken place, and in others, were never 
informed at all. But there are no fewer than 224 
cases out of 378 in which no single remark of any 
description is reported by the Magistrate beyond 
the names and ages of the parties, and dates of the 
Sacrifice; so that the whole object of the Returns 
is e/iectually defeated in those instances.*' 

Among the cases which are recorded, one \sofa 
married child of 14, one of a widow of 17, who rc- 

“ The Court conclude that whenever no mention is made of 
the Police officers, they were not present.” Vol. 3. p. 37. Let 
tins remark be borne in mind throughout these Returns. 
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leuted, from terror, after the Hames h^J reached her, 
and escaped without mortal injury ; while another 
case is mentioned of a woman of 5^0, who also escaped 
to lier home after being- partially burnt, where she 
died from the effects of the Haines, after nine days 
suffering,^ in which case, as in so many others, no 
previous notice had been given to the police. 

In this year six instances occur of widows of the 
Jogee tribe being burmsd alive with their husbands, 
which on subsequent reference to the Pundits, is 
declared contrary to the Hindoo law, but which still 
goes on through all the succeeding years without 
punishment, although illegal, as will be afterwards 
seen; andutiiis notwithstanding the joint opinion of 
Mr. Bird and^ Mr. Rattray , the two Judges of 
Dacca, dated 19th August, 181 (5, that “ such a 
“ custom ought to be put a stop to, from the answer 
“ of the Pundit of tlii.s’.dourt on tlie subject.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 101. 

In this year, a case occurs of a body being disin- 
^ terred and burnt, and the witlow burnt with it, the le¬ 
gality of which, was referred fo the Pundits, who de¬ 
clare it a‘lawful act, according to the Shaster, which, 
how ever, the Legal Court doubt, as they reason¬ 
ably might, on the Pundits own shewing elsewhere. 
In their remarks on the Returns of this year, the 
Legal Court propose a penalt y for neglecting to give 
previous information of Suttees to the Police; but 
which, it is remarkable, was never adopted or con¬ 
firmed, and therefore all parties from whom infor¬ 
mation might be derived are le(t to do as they 
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please, while it is\clear that without such provision, 
the Regulations are a mockery. 

Not one instance occurs of the prevention of a 
sacrifice by the interference of the police. 

Reiurm of 1816. 

Suttees.^ . . . 442 

Children returned.206 

Cases not returned.196 

Taking each of the last to average one as before, 
this will make 462 children. 

In a variety of recorded instances (asJJje Upper 
Court afterwards observe) the Police ^ ere not in- 
Ibrmed until after the Suttee had taken place, and in 
many others, w'ere never informed at all. In 196 
cases out of 442, not a singla'remark of any descrip¬ 
tion is made, beyond names, ages, and dates, as be¬ 
fore. Sometimes the Magistrates fine relations, or im¬ 
prison them, for not giving information, or proceed¬ 
ing without tlje Police ; but for this step they have 
no justification, and are constantly informed so, 
and censured for it, while no amount of punish¬ 
ment would compensate the sacrifice of life. In 
this year, seven, eight, and even ten children, 
are left behind by some widows who are sacri¬ 
ficed. 

One case is of a wife of twelve years old, burnt 
with the privity of the Officer employed to hinder 
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it. The Magistrate says, he calied for explana¬ 
tion, but it was “ evasive and disingenuous,” but 
no punishment follows. Another woman is partly 
burnt, and is taken home, where she expires. 
Another makes two attempts, but her courage 
failing^ she is conveyed home, I suppose to die, 
but it is not stated. 

In this, as in all the succeeding years, the cases 
of illegal post-cremation (anoomarana,) both of 
Brahmins’ wives and others, who are not entitled 
to perform that sacrifice, occur incessantly. Tlie 
Magistrate of Benares, after stating that “ he had 
prevented two Suttees by force, without the slight¬ 
est inconvenience,” earnestly recommends the adop¬ 
tion of certam rules proposed by him in a letter of 
23d July preceding, and complains tliat “ No 

notice whatever had yet been taken of it.” This 
letter is also passed O'ier in silence in the Returns 
of 181.5. 

From this year’s Report, it appears that Sut¬ 
tees are not so freejuent in the Bareilly District, 
since female child murder is there so common, that 
no Rajpoot allows a daughter to live; upon which 
the Court of Nizamut Adawlut afterwards declare 
child murder to be contrary to the existing law' of 
1804, and wish to know how this can have been 
evaded.—Vol. 1. p. 104. 

Six cases occur, in this single year, of Sacrifices, 
all under the prescribed age of Sixteen; but no¬ 
thing is done in consequence, except that the Ma- 
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gistrate is cautioned by the Legal Court to cause 
the officers to observe the Prohibitory Orders. 

In this year, a woman of eleven years and 
eight months old is burnt, after two attempts to 
prevent it by a right-minded Englishman, who 
would have succeeded, had not Mr. Sage, the 
Magistrate of the district, permitted the burning, 
contrary to all law, as he Iniriself afterwards ad¬ 
mits, and for which lie is reprimanded by the 
Governor General.—Vol. I. p. 45, et seq. 

I cannot do better than quote the recorded 
opinion of Mr. Watson, the Juflgc, in his letter 
of Kith April, 1816, on transmitting these Returns 
to the Court of Nizamut Adawlnt. Hjg language 
is remarkably striking, and it applit^ alike to the 
Official Returns ol'every subsequent year. 

“ Several women,” says he, “ appear from 
“ the Reports to have be'fen burnt uiiihouf any 
“ permission at alt, some in direct violation of 
“ the doctrines of the Hindoo reliyunt; and as 
“ the Reports of the Police Darogahs in such 
matters are not miK;h to be trusted, it is very 
“ probable that this ortfraye. on their ovm t'eligion 
“ may have been committed in most of the in- 
'■‘stances of human destruction u'hich these Re- 
“ ports exhibit.” —Vol. 1. p. 99. 

Fivt' cases ap[)ear in this year, of Suttees pre¬ 
vented, while 442 took [ilace. 
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Returns of 1817. ^ 

Suttees .. 707 

Children returned . .... 187 

Cases of Children not returned . 396 

Taking each of the last, to average one, as before, 
this gives 583 children! The recorded instances of 
no previous information, and no punishment fol¬ 
lowing, are numerous. In others, the Police either 
heard, or arrived, too late. 

In 396 cases out of 707, no description of the 
actual circumstances of the case is attempted to be 
given, except as to the age, name, and date of 
burning. Ih-two case-s, where no previous notice 
had been given, the fine on offenders is ten rupees 
each, (£1 . 5.9. Od.) In another, five rupees! In 
other cases of burning \vithout notice, it is not said 
if any fine was levied •, but perhaps it will be 
thought that there might as well be none, as five or 
ten rupees. 

In one case, the Magistrate [of Dinagepore] 
coolly reports, that “ the relatives had disposed of 
“ this victim before the police could interfere 
but that the parties concerned “ may in future 
“ be induced to pause a little before action.” But 
why they are thus to pause, or whether the pause 
is likely to be of any ultimate use, docs not 
appear. 

In one grossly illegal case, the father-in-law 
was examined, but discharged, “ in consequence 
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of extreme infirmity.” Another father-in-law, 
is imprisoned six weeks; as are other parties, 
for longer terms. Another gross case of post¬ 
cremation occurs, in which no punishment is 
awarded; and this, though two infants were*left. 
Suttees are agaih reported to be not frequent in 
Bareilly District, since they are chiefly Jirtits and 
Rajpoots, who sacrifice all j;heir daughters as in¬ 
fants. 


In a gross case of post-cremation, and no pre¬ 
vious notice, the Zeinindans of the village give 
Bonds of indemnity in fifty riipees, not to offend 
again—equal to sl £S. penalty against blood-shed¬ 
ding. 

In another similar instance, no ,jrt?Bal conse¬ 
quences are reported to have followed to any of 
the parties. 


Fourteen Suttees arc prevented—some as illegal: 
of these, one woman cried but to be rescued, after 


being severely burnt. 

Two gross cases of post-cremation are followed 
by no punishment to the parties offending; and the 
Legal Court remark, with regret, on the Returns of 
this year, that the infliction of any punishment at 
all for giving no previous notice, is not warranted 
by the rules in force. 

The Court observe [Vol. 1. p. 179.] upon the 
cases of no few^er, in this single year, than eight 
women of only Sixteen, besides six whose ages were 
not ascertained; while they notice that Twenty-four 
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mothers were burnt, each leaving children under 
three years of age; and they now regret (after sanc¬ 
tioning it before, on the Pundits’ opinions) that any 
women having infant children should be suffered to 
.burn, while (I quote their ow'n words) “ one indis- 
putable authority of Hindoo law declares that the 
mother of an infant child may not relitiquish the 
“ care of her infant to^ ascend the pile; and a sin- 
“ gle Coiniuentator only, whose comment is autho- 
ritative only in Bengal, has inferred, that if the 
infant is maintained by any other persoji, in that 
case the mother is entitled to follow her deceased 
“ husband.” It is melancholy, that with this be¬ 
fore them, two years preceding, they should 
have sanCti'^ued such a jjracticc as allowing these 
wretched infants to be provided for, upon Bonds, 
(often of strangers,) which never were, and never 
could be, enforced. 

Two women, of teil and twelve years of age, 
are burnt in this year, and the Magistrates of Go- 
ruckpore and Ghaaeepore gave no information re¬ 
specting them. 

Mr.^Chapman, the Magistrate of Jessore, writ¬ 
ing with his Returns, says, That no single iu- 
stance has occurred in his District wherein the 
interference of the Police has prevented the pro- 
ceedingof the Sacrifice.”—Vol. 1. p. 177. 

The Law Court observe the numbers of this 
third year of the new Rules, considerably to exceed 
the number in eaoh of the tw'o preceding. 
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being in 1815, - - - 378 

in l'816, - - - 442 

and in 1817, - - - 707 

but hope it may be owing to greater vigilance in 
reporting what took place in 1817, so that if that 
view be correct, the Returns of 1815 and, 1816 
cannot be relied on, since all that actually then 
took place could not in sucl* case have been Re¬ 
ported.—Vol. 1. p. 177. 

Reinrns of 1818. 

Suttees.839 

Children returned - - - 183 

Cases of Children not returned * ' 534 

This, on the former average, would give 717 
Children. 

This is the worst year hitherto, in respect of the 
absence of previous notice to the Police, and the 
indifference with which the grossest cases of cruelty 
and illegality are treated, both by the Magistrates, 
and the Court above. 

A variety of cases where no previous notice had 
been given, escape without censure or remedy. 

In 534 cases out of 839, no account whatever, of 
the actual case is given, so that we are left to the 
wildest conjecture as before, excej)t, in so far as 
the age, caste, name and date> of the burning 
appear. 
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Two cases under age—each of fifteen —occur, 
for allowing one of which, the bfficer is simply 
reprimanded, and in the other, escapes without 
even this notice. 

In another case, where no previous notice had 
been given, a Bond in the penalty of 25 rupees is 
taken* from the friends, as it is said “ for their 
future guidance!” t,hat is, security of about 3/. 
thAt they should not burn any other friend without 
giving previous notice of their intentions to the 
Police, which would, in all probability, never have 
hindered it, if they had. It is, however, most 
observable, that the Court of Nizaraut Adawlut, 
afterwards say, that even this insufficient security 
ought ude to have been given by the friends, who 
were not strictly called upon to give previous 
notice at all! 

Four cases occur of burying alive by the Jogee 
caste, though positively prohibited before, under 
the plainest sanctions. 

The Return of Beerbhoom, in Moorshedabad, 
says, that two widows retracted, on persuasion 
from their friends, but that the Magistrates and 
Police Officers prevented none. 

In a case of no notice previously given, aRelation 
makes his escape, and the village Pasban receives 
fifteen Rattans, other Pasbans have twenty-five 
Rattans, another oftender escapes punishment from 
old age; and some parties have short imprisou- 
inents for the grossest misconduct, while even 
these imprisonments are afterwards declared illegal 
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I)V the Court of’Nizanmt Adawliit, as no law roiri- 
}«'lle(l notice to ho fj^iven, (Vol. ]. p. 2*i4.) They 
also add^ lliat tli<‘ Proi)rictors of villages ought not 
to have been fined, hut they congratulate tlieinselves 
that these lines can he refunded ! (Vol. 1. p. 225.) 
A solcnin mockery. , 

In anotlu'r illegal case, the Relation absconded, 
and in one, both the Pasban and Relation die] so, 
In another, the Relation did not appear. 

Ill a case where the Concubine of the deceased 
is burnt, the Oliicc.T is lined about (»/. of our iiioney. 
the })rice of life ! and there iininedialely follow burn¬ 
ings where the line is tweiily rupees, (2/. IOa-. (h/.) 
and ten rupees (1/. 5.s. (h/.) so that life ’s here set 
at a much lower rate, but even Ihese lines are afler- 
wards declared by the Legal (h)url,(Vol. 1. p. 225.) 
to be iiiipio|)er, and such as cannot be Justified. 

A uother most irregular Crf.se, of whicii no prev ions 
notice iiad been givin, e.scapes all punishment 
whatever; and one case oiciirs, on which the fol¬ 
lowing record ajjpears:—“'Fhe Ri'latioii of the 
“• deceased, and village Zemindar and VVatchman 
“■ were sunimoju'd; they denied, as iisiidl, all con- 
cern with the lane,” and this si^enis to liave satis- 
lied the Magistrate. 

h case of a burning at twelve years of age occurs, 
and is left under eiKpiiry, of whiihi, however, no 
more is-said. 

In another case of illegal burning, the Magistrate 
.say.s, “ the Zemindars and Watchmen, on their 
“ appearance, denied, as usual, all knowledge of 
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the subject,” and there he leaves it; but the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut afterwards think he 
had gone too far, while no body else will think he 
went far enough, for they condemn the attempt to 
^-all them to account at all.— Vol. 1. p. 226. 

Another case occurs (p. 211) of gross irregu¬ 
larity on the part of an Officer, in which there is no 
sati{!factory explanation, and no recordi'd punish¬ 
ment; arid yet flie Legal Court are afterwards tender 
enough to “ hope that no unnecessary severity has 
been used towards him,” though heevidentl}^ had 
it in his power to prevent a Sacrifice w Inch that 
same Court holds to be, as it was, most irre¬ 
gular. ^ 

Only 11 c.ases beyond the 839 Sacrifices appear 
to have been jirevi nted, six of fhese by persuasion, 
and five by authority. Three Judges state, that in 
almost every instance in one District (Shahabad) 
in this year, the burnings took place without any 
previous notice to the Officers of police.— Vol. 1. 

p. 218. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, notwithstanding 
the peculiarly aggravated character of the cases of 
this year; the w'ant of all notice in such a multi¬ 
tude of instances; the acknowledged increase be¬ 
yond all former years ; and even their own admis¬ 
sion in this same Report, first, that they doubt 
whether the Regulations have not rather been 
“ attended with a.contrary effect than the one con- 
“ templatedand secondly, that “ they fear the 
“ practice has been rather inflamed than repressed 
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“■ by the interference of tlie public authorities,” are 
yet content to report to the Supreme Government, 
that they are not prepared to recommend that 
“ tlie rules” (of Restrictive Regulation) “ should 
“ be done away.” 

Hd/ff/zs of 1819. , 

Suttees - - . - 650 

# 

Children returned _ - - **286 

(^ases of Children not returned 40(1 

Following the former estimate, this would leave 
686 Children without a Mother—Of these 650 Sacri- 
lices, no fewer than 421 occurred in the districts of 
the Calcutta Division alone. In this as in former 
Reports, the instances of no previous notice to the 
Police, or none arriving in time for them to attend, 
are numerou.s, w hile, in no .fewer than 400 instances 
out of()50, no single ob.servation whatever is given 
to indicate the particular circumstances of the 
case, or whether legal or illegal in its nature (with 
the exception of name, age, caste, and date of 
burning.) 

The LawCourt afterwardsconclude(Vol. 2. p. 56.) 
very charitably that, as the Magistrate of the en¬ 
tire District of Burdwan has made no remark on 
any one of his 75 cases, they were all within 
the existing rules and exposition of the law given 
by the Pundits, and promulgated by the Court 
Orders, but upon the 325 cases of the whole re¬ 
maining Districts, which are equally without any 

o 2 
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Masyisirate s remark, tlicy record no siic-li cliaritahU* 
inference, as cither not feclino- that it could apply, 
or unwillinj:^ to revolt tlie Indian and British public 
by so absurd a supposition. 

/Vinong the cases which are recorded is one of a 
wife of fio-ht years old burnt, [1 do not call her a 

Ip another, where n'o notice was piven, the son 
was imprisoned ten days, but the I.i«\” al Ch)urt after¬ 
wards treat this as an undmi exercise of authority, 
which, in fact, was tin' case. It thendbre is not 
(jiioted ajo-ainst the ('ourt, l)ut to shew the folly 
of the system. 

Twelve cases occur of biiryinp- alive !)y theJogee 
tribe, which arcpositiv(dy illegal,but nothing- is done. 
In one illegal burning-, the otfemlers are repri¬ 
manded and released. 

In another, ad mil ted .to be one of “ total disre- 
“ gard to the regular orders,” a fine of one rupee 
is levied on the principal ollendcr, and a smaller 
still, on others. It is very striking-that an engage- 
incnt for the future snp})ort of two children under 
age was rcxiuired by the Magistrate after tin* 
burning, as it was imjiossiblc to do it before, upon 
which, he is informed by the Legal Court [Vol. 2. 
[). 29.] that if this engagement was no! volnMan/Mv 
ought not to have required it; a gross decision, 
since even they must admit that it mighl hav«! been 
required before tbe burning, and that the Magis¬ 
trate’s only chajice of saving the children from 
perishing was to act not quite legally. 
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Oiuicase of no previous notice occurs, though 
only 1 coss distant from the Police, and another of 
insullicient notice, where the Native ofliccr de|)utes 
two Braluiiins, wlio, of course, take can; to arrive 
alter the woman is burnt. 

Two women, each only twelve years of a^e, are 
l)urnt, upon whose sacrilices Mr. Millut, tlie 
Magistrate, expressly rt^porfs that they were each 
done agreeably to theShasler, though he could not 
but know the Regal.itions. 'The IjUw Court content 
themselves with recpiesting further information, 
which it does not appear was (wer received, and il 
it was, the women had been burnt. 

Several cases ol' illegal |)ost-cremation occur, 
without punishment following. 

In a burning at tin; age of thirteen, the Magis¬ 
trate says, he has instituted entjuiry, Imt no resull 
is reported. 

The Law Court coolly record that they are sorry 
to observe that the three widows (»l‘ one Rrahmin 
burned tliemsolves. 

Pour cases are recorded as having been prt;- 
V(‘nted from burning while (550 took place. It is the 
more remarkable, that neither the Lcygal Court nor 
the Governoi General in Coujicil in observing upon 
this Report on the 14th July, 1820, make any obser¬ 
vation on the 400 cases transmitted without official 
information, although the Court in particular had, in 
former years strongly remarktid gn, and repeatedly 
condcmined, similar cases of omissioji, even when 
thev were much h'ss nunuTous; a plain prool that 
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they were both compelled to avert their eyes from 
the consequences of their own legislation. 

Under this year may perhaps be noticed^ a cir¬ 
cumstance occurring in the Returns of the Southern 
' Corican [Bombay] where in consequence of Mr. 
Pelly, the Magistrate of that district having report¬ 
ed to the Governorin Council [Mr.EcPHiNSTONEjthat 
one Suttee had been prevented by a Lieutenant, ano¬ 
ther by a Magistrate, and a third, by somebody 
else, some alarm appears to be excited in conse¬ 
quence, and “ the Governor in Council <lesires that 
“ Mr. Pelly will not interfere in the perlbrmance 
“ of such sacrifices, except in the mildest mode of 
“ persuasion.”—V^ol. 4. ]). 159. 

What, I would ask, can be expected or hoped 
for, under Orders of this character, and what de¬ 
structive consequences must not inevitably follow 
from such discourageipent to acting Magistrates 
desirous of promoting the best interests of India 

Refurnu of 1820. 

Suttees - - . _ 597 

Children returned - - 213 

Cases of Children not returnee! - 296 

The Children in this year, would, on the former 
average, amount to 509. 

Here, as before, the cases are numerous indeed, 
where no notice, or insufficient notice, defeat all 
pretence of superinteudance. In 203 cases out of 
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597, no statement whatever is given beyond the 
names, ages, castes, and dates. In one illegal 
case of non-age, (only 14,) the Darogah is repri¬ 
manded by the Magistrate for allowing it, and 
enjoined to be 7nore careful in future’, buttven* 
this slight notice satisfies the Legal Court, who 
afterwards observe, (Vol. 2, p. 56,) that “ tlie case 
“ attracted the particular notice and orders of the 
“ Magistrate, with the view of preventing a siini- 
“ lar occurrence in future”—a .statement which is 
in no way warranted l)y his own Return, viz. that 
all he did, was to reprimand the Darbgah, and 
enjoin him to be more careful in future, without 
inflicting any punishment on him, or adopting any 
such precautions for the future as the Court re¬ 
present. 

In another case of non-age, (15,)no notice is taken. 

In this year, we find 93 ,oases, lumped together; 
and the Darogahs are stated to have reported, 
that, in all of them, the Sacrifice took place agree¬ 
ably to the Shaster ; which has the air of stamping 
so many bales of goods with an ofHcial Permit. 

Eight Widows are buried alive, (Jogfees,) but 
no punishment follows. 

Two Infants are left, and no bond given. 

In another case of non-age, (15,) without pre¬ 
vious notice, the Magistrate [of Shahabad] states, 
there wqs no legal disability, as if unacquainted 
with his own laws. 

» 

In a gross case of illegal post-cremation, the 
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Gomel ol‘ the village, and others, are sent (or, 
but as usual discharged. 

In one case, where the Police was not informed 
till two days afterwards, and two infants were left, 
•the Magistrate [of Shahabad] says, it escaped /ii.s 
memori/ for soiue months; but, at last, on inves¬ 
tigation, it appeared that the Children were not too 
young for the Sacrifice to take place—that is, were 
over thi-Qe years of age. 

In anofher case, the Widow was report’d to have 
died of yr/’e/i but it was evidently a Suttee; no 
notice, however, having been given to the Polict', 
they could report no circunlstanc^^s attending it. 

In another, the Farmers of the village ar(> fined 
10 Rupees each, (something better than £i . sfer- 
ling,) for actually preveid'nnj information of a 
l)uruing being given. 

In one of tlie niai^y cases where no previous 
notice had been given, tln^ Magistrate says, it was 
“ as usual, without noticeso that this must In', 
taken, on the best evidence, as a common occur¬ 
rence in 1820, the sixth year of the operation of the 
law, expressly requiring Notice, as essential to any 
good to be ever hoped for from tin; Regulations. 

Another case is of an illegal post-cremation 
before the arrival of the police, in which the gross¬ 
est contradiction and suppression of fact prevailed, 
but no punishment followed. 

In a case, where no information was given fin- 
18 days, when it was declared that the woman 
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liiuldied of grief; but where there was no doubt of 
her being- burnt—no punishuK'ut followed. 

A case of illegal post-cremation, in which tin- 
Darogais never vventfo thespot—is fined 20 llupees, 
{£'2. 10s. Od.) but there can be little doubt that he 
was much better paid than this, for .staying awav. 
Anofher, of a similar nature, e.scaj)es punishment 
altogether. • 

Another case o(-curs of Hill previous informa¬ 
tion being given to the Native Police, and military; 
but there is no interfermice, and tlie Darogali is 
absent on a local inquiry ; no punishment however 
f<)!lows. 

A case of gross illegality oiaairs in a woman,living 
in open adultery during her liusbaiid's life, \\ ifh ano¬ 
ther man, and burning on the pile of the AdulteriT. 
Notice was .sent to a Native- ollicer, who chose fo 
be ab.sent; and the Darogijh was away on local 
inquiries. One ofthe.se parties was disnii.ssed. 

Another is stated of a woman burning with (he 
man she cohabited with—the husband still surviving, 
but having previously divorced her— no punishment. 

A case of a woman burning with the corpse of her 
soif, ](} years after the husband’s deaf h ; illegal as 
it was—is followed by no punishment. 

In one District llej)ort, the Magistrate ex- 
j>res.sly complains of “ the neglect and inattention 
of the Officers.” 

In an illegal case of po.st-cremation, of w hich 
previous notice was given, (lu^ Magi.strafe pro¬ 
hibits it; but receives information that, bef'ore his 
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Order could arrive, the Sacrifice took place. No 
punishment is awarded. 

Another case occurs withotit previous notice, 
and where an infant is unprovided for; but no 
puifishment follows. 

In a single page, 23 cases occur without pre¬ 
vious noticeupon which the Magi.strate [of 
Ghazeepore] coolly observes—“ the practice of 
“ burning, before notice is given to the Police, 
“ seems very prevalent in this Districtbut with 
this observation he seems to suppose he has dis¬ 
charged his duty, and released his con.science. 

A case of non-age, (15,) meets with no punish¬ 
ment. 

An atrocious case occurs, in a Widow of 14, 
(MusunmtHoomuleea) who flies from the pile, and is 
murdered. It is thus described by Mr. Ratth a v, the 
Judge of Goruckpore";,—“ the pile was fired by her 
“ uncle; the agony was soon beyond endurance, and 
“ she leaped from the flames; but, seized by her 
“ uncle, and others, .she was taken up by the hands 
“ and feet, and again thrown upon it; much burnt, 
“ and Rer clothes quite consumed, she again sprung 
“ from the pile, and running to a well hard by, 
laid herself down in the watercourse, weeping 
‘‘ bitterly. Her uncle now took a sheet, offered 
“ for the occasion by another party, and spreading 
“ it on the ground, desired her to seat herself upon 
“ it. ^ No,’ she said, ‘ she would not do this—he 
“ would carry her again to the fire, and she could 
“ not submit to this; she would quit the family. 
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“ and live by beggary—any thing, if they would 
“ have mercy upon her. Her uncle upon this, 
“ swore by the Ganges, that if she would seat 
“ herself on the cloth, he would carry her to her 
“ home. She did so—they bound her up in It— 
“ sent for a bamboo, which was passed 
the loops formed by tying it together, and carry- 
“ ing it thus to the pile, ilow fiercely burning, 
“ threw it into the flames. The cloth was irarae- 
“ diately consumed, and the wretched victim once 
“ more made an effort to save herself, when, at the 
“ instigation of the rest, a Mussulman approached 
“ near enough to reach her with his sword, and 
“ cutting her through the head, she fell back, and 
was released from further trial, by death.” 
Vol. 2. p. 67. 

Six prisoners were put on their trial for this 
foul murder. When it first, x^ame on, it was post¬ 
poned, because the offenders alleged that the 
witnesses were inimical to them—a common ground 
of defence in India. 

At length the Court of Nizamut Adawlut de¬ 
cide on the case as follows: “ Making allowance 
“ for the superstitious prejudices of the Hindoos 
“ concerned, and for the ignorance of the Maho- 
“ inedans, the Court do not discern in any of them 
“ the guilt of murder, and viewing the case as one 
“ of culpable homicide—sentence,” &u;. adjudging 
one to imprisonment, with labour, for five years : 
another to ditto, for three years ; and four to im- 
.prisonnient without labour, for two years; all which 
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was in (k'fiaiicc of Mr. Rattray, the Jinli'c’s o|)i- 
nion, as under. 

“ 1 verily believe 1 only echo the wi.shes and ex- 
pectations of nineteen-twentieths ol‘ even the 
’ “ Hindoos of this connunnity, when 1 nr<>e death 
“ as the reipiital of tliis atrocity. In justice, all the 
“ prisoners should be eijually condemned to this 
“ atonement, but the V'xample may lie deemed suf- 
ficienk if extended only to the three (irst. If so, 
“ the others should e-ertainly be sentenced im 
“ prisonment for life in banishment. 

“ There never was, and never can be a more 
•‘crying- occasion for example, and never can be 
•• subjects entitled to less sympathy than (liese con 
“ victed monsters. 

“ I leave them to the disjiosal of the (lourl, 
“ without the power or desire of interposiug one 
“ plea in mitigation '»jl that punishimait, which it 
“ would be a false and erring- feeling, to v»ish to 
“ shield them from.”—Vol. “2. p. CO. 

I have been informed by a uentleman then rcsi- 
dent in India, that even these mitigated seidtaices 
of impri’sonuieut were alterwards commuted lor la¬ 
bour on the roads—a. circumstance which, if correct, 
could not fail to produce the worst results in a case 
more atrocious and aggravated in all its jiarts than 
was likely to be brought forward again. I hope for 
the interests of humanity that he may have been 
misinformed. 

The remaining- cases of this detail may be ranked 
under - 
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A case where u child of four itiontiis’ old is left 
without bond for uiaintenutice—no puiiishiuent. 

A post-cremation of Brahmin s widow, with no 
previous notice—no punishment. 

Six cases appear beyond the 507 actual Sacri¬ 
fices, in which, from some circumstances, the Sacri- 

^ V 

lice was prevented, by the interjiosition of the 
Police. ’ 

It is remai’kable that in the summary of the Lci>al 
(Jourt upon this year’s returns, tluiy observe vc'ry 
charitably as before upon the district of Burdwan, 
(■ontaining this year 75 sacrifices, no omi of which 
is described by the Magistrale, that “ they conclud(“ 
“■ they were within the existing rules and exposi- 
“ lions ol'the law as giyen by the Pundits,” but do 
not tell us what they conclude atiout thi' re¬ 
maining cases, which are equally without explana- 
lion of any description. 

The (Governor General in Council, remarking 
l)y letter to the Court of Directors (datc'd 10th J)ec. 

H])on tlui small (h^crease in the two years, 
1810 and 18t^0, as compared with the two preced¬ 
ing years of 1817 and J8J8. (but without noticing 
the very gn'at increase which had taken place in 
1817 and 1818 beyond the years 1815 and I8lt),) 
observes, “ We have not sutlicient means ofesti- 
“ mating the causes which have opi'ratcd in pro- 
“ ducing- tlu; more favourable results in 1810 and 
“ 18:20.” So that the Covi i nnU'vit do not attempt 
to refer the decrease' to the Prohibitory llegiila 
lions, VOi. 8. p. 1.. 
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Returns of 1821. 

Suttees - _ _ 654 

Children returned - . _ 236 

Cases of Children not returned - 313 

Thli Children, on the former average would be 549. 

As in each former* year, the cases are very nU' 
inerous, in which, either no previous notice of tin 
Sacrifice is given at all, or none in sufficient time tc 
ensure the attendance of the Police. 

In 313 cases out of 654, no Return whatever it 
made by the resident Magistrates beyond nameS; 
ages, castes, and dates of burning. The tender¬ 
ness with which the Court observe in this year at 
before, on these omissions, is wholly subversive o 
their own professed design in the adoption of tht 
Regulations. “ In the <listrict of Hooghly” (saj 
they) 95 Suttees have happened during the year 
‘‘ The Court conclude that they were all legal 
“ but from the total want of explanation, there ex 
“ ists a slight degree of uncertainty on this point 
“ It does not appear whether the Officers of polic* 
“ were present, or not, at any of these Sacrifices.' 
But the same charitable conclusion must be adopt 
ed by them as to the remaining 218 cases of no Re 
turns, besides the 95 of Hooghly; and what the: 
becomes of the Rules for superintending thes 
awful spectacles ? 

The cases which are noticed, present the follow 
ing 
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One illegal case of post-cremation, without pu¬ 
nishment. 

Another, without waiting for the Magistrate’s 
permission, the punishment for which is, that an 
offending party gives bond to appear in Court icften 
required, which he might do, with great sa|ety to 
his personal comfort. 

A case of non-age (under l4) without waiting for 
any Officer. The Magistrate awarded no’punish- 
ment, and says that no law had declared against it. 

Another gross case occurring in Cuttack district, 
the Magistrate says, “ was attended with a circum- 
“ stance which it may be proper to mention.” And 
will it be believed that this “ circumstance” is, that 
on the victim stretching out her hands to the side 
of the burning pit, a party who had the manage¬ 
ment of the ceremony gave her a push or blow 
“ with a bamboo, which tumbled her into the hot- 
“ test part of the fire. The above facts,” (says the 
Magistrate,) “ appeared on the investigation before 
“ me, but he was released, as I am not aware that 
he was guilty of any legal crime: his object 
seems to have been merely to expedite the cere- 
mony as much as possible.” 

The charitable construction thus put, by autho¬ 
rity, upon this disgraceful case, reminds us of Mr, 
Burke's allusion to those “ gentle genealogists— 
the Heralds—who dip their pens only in the milk 
“ of human kindness;” but alas J the official kind¬ 
ness here exercised, extends only to the perpe¬ 
trators of crime, but not to the victims of it. 
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Upon this case, liowevcr, the Court of Nkaimit 
Aduwlut find virtue enough afterwards to observe 
[Vol. 3, p. 34J that the chief oftender might have 
l>eeij punished as for </ misdemeanour, aud tliat i- 

I 

had been befte-r there slionld have been no investi- 
gatio^i, tluui t])at lie should have escaped altogctliei 
aftiT conviction. 

Two widows are burned contrary to law, but lu 
one is punished in conse'fpience. 

In one case, a woman flies from fl'ar, is dread 
fully burnt, and dies in less than a month. 

Another case is grossly ilh gal. The friends are 
summoned by a Magistrate—the answer was Ilia 
they were from home, but should be sent. Anothci 
summons follow's, but with no better result. 

In another peist-cremation case of gross irregu 
larity, the Police Ollic.er had the grace to talei 
Security to apjiear, from the llelation who tireel tin 
Pile', if he shouhl lie callcal for; and the Magistrafe 
on his a])pearanc(', orelen^d him fob<' set at liberty 

In miotlier case of iin'gularit}, an oflemler i; 
imprisoned three months (but w ithout labor or irons 
for not giving timely notice of the Suttee, whicl 
w as that of a Brahmin’s wife twt'lve years after he. 
husband’s death, yet the Court cashier this Magis 
Irate [vol 3. p. 37.j for acting so severely for “ tin 
omission’’ (as they call it) to furnish timely intbr 
mation”—whereas the fact was, that the |)unisiimen 
was not merely for furnishing no notic<', but for. prac 
tising a grossly illegal Suttee. 

Another is a (^ase ol‘ Friemls alleging (hat vylun 
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tbey were intending to inform the Police, the fire 
broke out upon the Widow, of?’itself, upon wh’ch, 
they supplied the required wood. This defence, as if 
it had been believed, is followed by no punishment. 

The age of another victim, after the Sacrifice, iisf 
returned by some, as only 12, by others as above the 
permitted age—further information is sent* for, but 
does not appear ever .to have arrived—indeed it is 
of no great consequence. , * 

Several illegal cases occur of Post-cremation, and 
otherwise, without previous notice, but for none of 
which is any punishment awarded. 

In one gross case, where a y^inan of the Brahmin 
caste is both under age,;1i^id unmarried, and no 
information was given, a Relation is made to give 
Security to take his trial, but of which, no more 
appears. 

Of two cases admitted tq be illegal, not a word 
is said as to the Oflenders ’in one—in the other the 
Officer was reprimanded. 

In a case which took place before the Police 
arrived, the parties were sent for trial, but the Legal 
Court afterwards disapproved of this, though it 
seems lenient enough.—[Vol 3. p. 38.] 

One victim escapes, after the fire had reached her, 
upon which her Relations tried to force her into the 
flames—one oSender was sent to trial, but no result 
is stated. 

In some cases where no information had been pre¬ 
viously given, the Magiltrate ventured to impose 
fines, some of the low amount of 20 and 40 Rupees 

H 
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(£2. I Os. Od. and £b. Os. Od.) but the Court after¬ 
wards declare [vol. 3, p. 39.] that this is contrary 
to law, and the fines must be immediately returned, 
and the Magistrate is never to act so again. 

Another woman escapes very much burnt, and 
dies in two days—no punishment. 

In one particularly gross case of Post-cremation 
of a Brahmin’s wife, under age, the Legal Court 
condemn the Magistrate, asserting he had no right 
to send the Relations to trial, because, though under 
age, and a Brahmin’s wife burning apart fron) her 
husband’s pile, yet it is not stated to have been in¬ 
voluntary on her part, or that her relations used any 
improper means—a decision which almost goes the 
length of absolving all parties from punishment in 
any case short of absolute compulsion or violence, 
while those cases are as invariably treated with the 

utmost lenity also. 

•' •» 

A case of a victim at Goruckpore (Mussuraut 
Busuntea) who when she felt the flames, implored 
help, but none was afforded: .she then leaped from 
the Pile, and her Relations forcibly replaced her— 
, she again jumped off^ and was a second time re¬ 
placed on the flames, and there detained till she was 
consumed. The Cotwal of the town looked on, with¬ 
out interfering, although even a Mahometan called 
upon him to interpose, but in vain. In this flagrant 
case, all the Prisoners were acquitted by the Judge 
of Circuit; the only pretence for which acquittal 
w'as, that the witnesses for the prosecution were at 
enmity with the Cotwal ; but the Magistrate w'hc 
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sent tlietn for trial (Mr. Bird) says “ as I received 
“ my information immediately after tlie occurrence, 
“ and from persons of different creeds, and castes, 
and professions, who could have had no common 
“ motive to falsify or deceive, 1 must still Believe 
“ that the poor victim \\i\i>,foully nmrdered, and the. 
“ Cotwal an abettor in the perpetration of the crime.” 
See Vol. 4, p. 5. 

Four cases of burnings occur under age (viz. 12, 
13, 14 and 14) but without a single remark upon 
them. 

In another illegal case of a Brahmin’s Wife, by 
Post-cremation—no notice is taken of the illegality. 

T’he Legal Court in observing [Vol. 3, p. 40.] that 
out of forty-four cases in the District of (Joruck- 
pore, only one has a single remark of any kind made 
upon it, by the Magistrate, add that “ he will be 
desired to be more parficnlar in future,” but 
every Magistrate had been enjoined to this same duty 
annually for the preceding siK years. 

The Court find that fifty-seven more perished 
this year than the last. 

Only nine are saved out of 654 by the Police, 
The nine instances out of 654 which appear to 
have been saved by retraction, of the vow, or by 
prevention of the Police, afford matter of congratu¬ 
lation to the constituted authorities—but it does not 
seem. to be considered, that probably the grefder 
number of those who perished, arc to be referred to 
the sanction afforded, by the Government Regula¬ 
tions, to the performance of the Rite. 

n 2 
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One of those who fled from the Pile perished in 
two days, from the burns, which would reduce the 
number to eight,—Vol. 3, p. 43. 

Returns o/'1822. 

Suttees . _ - - 583 

« 

Children returned ^ - - 536 

Cases, of Children not returned - 41 

The Children, as on the former average, would 
thus amount to 577. 

The instances, this year, of want of all previous 
notice to the Police, are, as usual, very numerous, 
as are those of no attendance, either from no notice 
having been sent, or from its arriving too late. 
The cases, however, which are destitute of any 
observation upon them, are much less numerous 
in this year. 

Among the cases recorded, are 

Two, where no previous notice was given, but 
where the burning is said to have taken place in 
. the presence of “ the respectable inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood.” 

Two cases of non-age, (13 and 15,) without 
any remark, or punishment. 

In 50 cases which occur in Nuddea District, 
and 43 in the Calcutta ditto, the Magistrates ot 
neither, state, whether a single Officer was present 
at any one; but the'Law Court, as before, very cha= 
ritablv say they conclude that they were present at 
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fill—not indeed that it signifies in the least, whether 
they were, or not. 

In a case of no notice, the parties are repri¬ 
manded. 

In all the Districts of Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Khoordah (28 in number) with the exc^.ption of 
thi’ce cases of recorded absence, the Magistrates 
say not a Avord of the attendance of any ^Police 
officer; to Avhich the same remark applies as before. 

Two cases of Jogecs buried alive—illegal - but 
no censure from the Law Court, allervAards.- 

A Child of two years old, is left w ithout notice 
of any Security for its maintenance being taken. 

The whole Return of the Magistrate of Rung- 
pore, is declared by the Court, (Vol. 4, p. 78,) to 
be so perfectly unintelligible to them, that the 
English readers may be, perhaps, excused for not 
attempting to understand .’it; and the like remark 
applies to a Return from the Magistrate of Bundle- 
cund, of which they predicate the same. 

In a case of non-age, (14,) the Father is com¬ 
mitted for trial, but, as usual, acquitted. 

In a case of illegal Suttee, another Father is' 
tried for firing the pile of his own daughter, and 
is afterwards sentenced to seven years imprison¬ 
ment. 

In many Returns it is said, that “ the Officer did 
not arrive in time to save herconveying an 
inference which will neither be, believed in India, 
nor England, that if he had arrived in time, he 
n'ovkl have saved the victim. 
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Seven illegal cases occur, with no Police attend¬ 
ance, anti no punishment in either; in these cases 
of absence, it is admitted by the Magistrates that 
most of the villages were not distant from the Police 
stations. 

In a ^ase of non-ag-e, where the widow was 12, 
and the husband 15, no notice Avas given till after 
the Sacrifice, and no punishment followed. 

In three cases, which the Magistrate admits 
must be considered illegal on tlie statements of 
their own friends, he says, he is inclined to think 
they might have been legal. 

In a case at Bareilly, the Magistrate makes a 
reference to the Law Court, five months after the 
burning; but the) report upon such reference as 
unnecessary, and coolly refer him to his Orders.— 
Vol. 4. p. 81. 

In one illegal case, thv^ parties are examined, and 
released, as usual. In another, the case is sent 
to the Judge ol Circuit, but no result appears. 

, In a case of no notice, the Uelation who fired 
the j)ile (presumed to be the son) is (released on 
'giving i^Jfiburity not to do so again ; that is, not to 
burn another Mother. 

In a case of burning, under circumstances of 
insanity, the Relations are summoned, but do not 
appear, and that is all. 

In one case, the Officer reports, (as elsewhere,) 
that the widow'’s clothes ignited of themselA'es, 
which is duly repeated by the Magistrate. 

In another ])laiiily illegal case, the Relations 
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plead ignorance of the law, on which, they are, as 
usual, discharged. What does the Magistrate say 
to the maxim of “ Ignorantia legis non excusat.” 
But’this is the same gentleman who reports the 
story of the clothes igniting, per se. 

An awful case of a woman of thirty being burnt, 
having three children living, and being twb months 
gone with child. The Darogah is fined twelve 
rupees, or ^1. lO.v. Od., and the Jemadar,^ three 
rupees, or 7 s. C)d. ; and these are the prices of two 
lives ! 

One case of a burning, reported to have taken 
place, after the departure of tlie Police; whose 
Instructions, however, are “ to remain on the spot 

till all is concluded.” 

In a grossly illegal case, the parties are dis¬ 
charged, as usual. In two others, they are dis¬ 
charged on Bail for appearance. 

One is stated as prevented by the Police, in 
which the woman “ died suddenly, half an hour af- 
“ terwards.” 

A case of a woman of twenty-tive, leaving an ’ 
Infant of six months old, who died by starvation.^ 
No uncommon case in India, though the only one 
that appears oflScially returned. 

In two cases of non-age, (twelve and fourteen,) 
the parties are committed for trial, but no result is 
reported: 

In all the forty-seven cases of Ghazeepore (most 
of whom were in the prime of fife) only ten had pre¬ 
vious notice given to the Police. 
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Seventeen case.s are prevented from burning, be¬ 
yond the 583 actually sacrificed. The Court of Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, in observing, on^^tli July, 1823, 
upon these Returns of 1822, is so unduly jealous of 
>.ny pvevention of the practice by authority, that a 
Magistrate who only prevented two Suttees for a 
time, until certain disqualifying circumstances were 
removed, which interfenence eventually saved both 
these 'won\en—is told, that he ought only “ to have 
noted the fact of their retractation, without stat- 
“ ing the reasons for it.” 

The Law Court admit, as late as 1823, w hen the 
Regulations had been in force above eight years, 
that no existing law renders previous notice to the 
Police necessary, or makes tlie withholding it, 
punishable, by fine or imprisonment; but they 
hold, that where the provi.sions under w'hich the 
burning is allowed, hav.e not been complied with; 
that is, where the burning is illegal, the Relations 
or Abettors are liable to punishment in the discre¬ 
tion of the Magistrate, who is however at the same 
' time informed, that illegal practices are more likely 
to be checked by the vigilance and interposition of 
the Police, than by any subsequent penalties on 
the offending parties.—Vol. 4. p. 79. 


Returns of 1823. 

Suttees.575 

Children retunied .... 627 

4 


In this year, as before, repeated instances occur 
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of no notice having been given before the perform¬ 
ance of the Sacrifice, or such insufficient notice as 
is said to havevirendered any attendance of the 
Police, in sufficient time for the purpose of preven¬ 
tion or superintendance, impossible. 

Of forty-five cases in the District of Burdwan, 
the Magistrate never specifies whether the* Police 
attended in any one. The 'Law Court, however, 
with all tenderness, request him to supply .the omis¬ 
sion in his further Reports. 

In the cases which are reported, the following 
occur : 

In one, which took place without the knowledge 
of the Police, the Relations are reprimanded. 

One Brahmin has four widows burnt on his 
pile, all under the age of forty; and these are four 
out of twenty-one widows of the same man. Where 
is the Religion of this frightful Sacrifice ? 

“ A decent Priest, where Monkeys were the (iods.” 

One is the case of a widow being dissuaded 
by an Englishman, who is said to have happened 
to be there.” 

Ill all the twenty seven burnings wlwch took 
place in the District of Jungle Mehals, the 
account of no one Sacrifice is stated, nor whether 
any one of them, had a Police Officer present at the 
time. The Legal Court, however, as usual, say, 
“ they presume they were all legal.'’ 

Three Sacrifices are recorded as having taken 
place without notice; in two of which, the reason 
assigned for no notice having been given—is, that 
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the weather was bad, which circiiuistauce however 
did not hinder the burning from taking place.* 

In the whole forty-six cases occurring in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, not a single one is described, 
whether it was of the nature of con-cremation or 
post-cremation; nor does it appear that the Police 
was pi'esent at any one of them. The Legal Court 
content themselves witli desiring the Magistrate to 
conforin,^ in future, to their orders. 

In one case, occurring in the District of Cut¬ 
tack, where no previous notice was given, the Sou, 
and others, alledge ignorance of the law, which is 
received as a sufficient vindication, and they are 
' reprimanded! 

In an illegal case of non-age [14], the Relations 
and Police Officer declare, with one consent, that 
they were wholly ignorant of the law; on which 
the Magistrate discharges them, as all blameless, 
and the Law Court afterwards declares his remarks 
to be “ full and satisfactory to the Court” They 
turn upon the alledged fact of Jio copy of the knvs 
having been in the District since 1817, when they 
were b^rnt by the Coojung rebels. But is it 
to be believed, that in a District where nine¬ 
teen Suttees had taken place in that single year, 
besides all those which had happened in former 
years, it should not have been a matter of public 
notoriety, that women of fourteen could not be 
legally burnt. But besides this, it was not 
left to public notoriety, for it so happens that 
only in the year 18*2*2, the Court of Nizamut 
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Adawlut had remarked specially on a case of ille¬ 
gal safcrifice of a girl of the same age [fourteen], 
in this same District of Cuttack, which occurred 
during the year 1821. Consequently the Magis¬ 
trate was bound to have then recopied the Ol*der 
which he now says, the District was without. It 
also happens, that in the year 1819, the Law 
Court again remark specially • [See Vol. I. p. 222] 
on no less than two different cases of .non-affe 

O 

(both aged fifteen) in this same District of Cut¬ 
tack ; and the Court add very remarkably, that the 
Magistrate had observed to them in his defence, 
that having reason to believe that the Rules in 
force on the subject were not sufficiently known 
“ in the District, he had recently directed tlieir 
republication, a{;companied by a translation in 
“ the Ooreeah language.” 

All this completely overthrows the reasoning of 
the Magistrate for releasing the Offenders in the 
case of non-age in 1823 ; namely, that the Di.strict 
was without knowledge of the Law, upon which 
plea of ignorance on the part of the Offenders, he 
is justified by the Legal Court for discharging the 
parlies ; the Court having evidently forgotten their 
former complaints, and the Magistrate’s recorded 
answer to them. 

If this Magistrate were not the same Individual 
in 1823 with the one presiding in Cuttack in 1819, 
and 1821,' still the Rules would have remained, 
which were supplied in 1819, two years after the 
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period when the old Rules are said to have been 
burnt by the Coojung rebds. If the Magistrate 
were the same, no one wilt envy him his responsibi¬ 
lity, since, in that case, he would have released 
Oflfeiiders in 1819 upon a,' plea, the justice of which, 
his own knowledge and memory w'ould have ena¬ 
bled him to refute. 

It is possible this'inay be the same Gt^ntlemau, 
w'hb in .the year 1821 refused to punish a man in 
the District of Cuttack, who (he says) by a push 
or blow with a bamboo, w'as proved to have thrust 
a wretched victim into the hottest part of the 
flames, for which this Magistrate was afterwards 
censured by the Court, though he had alledged, that 
for any thing he knew, the man might only have 
intended “ to expedite the ceremony as much as 
“possible;’—that is, to have committed Murder 
with dispatch. 

Case of a widow having quitted the fire and 
made her escape; which the Magistrate [of Khoor- 
dah] says, “ as the Sacrifice was notcomjileated, he 
“ thinks it may he proper to mention /’—the case 
being no other than this, that (to use his own 
words) “ she threw' herself into the burning pit, 
“ W’here the body of her husband was consuming, 
“ but immediately leaped out, and made her 
“ escape. She was severely, but not dangerously 

burnt”—such is the case which he thinks it may 
be proper to mention I 

In a case w’here no name or age is reported, and 
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which took place without the knowledge of the 
Police, the Relations were summoned, but the 
Darogah says—they have absconded 

Two cases of an illegal burying alive, in neither 
of which, the Police are reported to have been 
present. 

A case reported in which the Police happened 
to he absent. , 

Case of a Widow’s escape from the pde, after 
being burnt in different parts. The Magistrate re¬ 
ports, that in two days, “ she died a natural death, 
“ probably from the burns she bad received,” in 
which case, most persons will agree in. thinking that 
it was not a natural death. 

A grossly illt gal case of non-age (fourteen) on 
the part of a Brahmin’s widow, by post-cremation 
The offending parties, it seems, were tried, but in 
consequence of a difference of opinion in the Judge 
and his Law Officers, the case was sent to the 
Superior Court of Nizamut Adawlut, who only 
award six months’ imprisonment, but without labor 
or irons. 

Case of no previous notice in which the parties 
on being calted to account for it, are said to 
have made their escape, and no more is heard of 
them. 

In one case the Widow is reported by the Magis¬ 
trate to have met her fate with cheerfulness,^ 
while, in another, theWidow is said to have burnt 
herself with her husband of her-^ good will,” after 
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which, the Magistrate is complimented by the Law 
Court for his “ very satisfactory information.” 

Two cases of illegal post-cremation without pre¬ 
vious notice ; one of a Brahmin’s wife, but no 
punishment in either. 

An illegal case of non-age (twelve) not known 
till fofir mouths after—no punishment. 

Four more illegaL cases of post-cremation—no 
punishment. 

Two illegal cases without punishment. 

Gross case of non-age (fourteen) by post-cre¬ 
mation, of a Brahmin’s wife, and no attendance of 
Police. One oflender is said to have been punished, 
but not liow ; from other specimens, we may sup¬ 
pose, in the fine of a few rupees. 

Illegal case of no previous notice to, and no 
attendance of. Police. The testimony contradictory 
and equivocal; proceedings are said to be in pro¬ 
gress, but no result appears. 

Case of illegal post-cremation oi’ a Brahmin's 
widow, five years after his death—no punish¬ 
ment. 

Anotjier case of a similar nature, with the like 
result. 

In another illegal case, the parties ^re discharged 
by the superior Court of Nizamut Adawlut. 

In a case of a Return from the Magistrate of 
Cawnpore, in February, the Legal Court say they 
cannot understand it; and, therefore, parties in Eng¬ 
land may be excused for not doing so, and the same 
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observation applies to two other cases from the 
Magistrate of Seharumpore, in May, to which the 
Court equally return an Ignoramus. 

A case of a woman quitting the burning pile 
from terror, who is said to have subsequently 
thrown herself into a well, and been drowned. 

All the four cases from the district of Bhetbra are 
afterwards declared by the Ijuw Court to be so de¬ 
fective in the statement, as to leave it irapgssible to 
be understood whether they were legal or illegal; 
not indeed, that the distinction is of very great im- 
])ortance. No Police appear to have been present. 

Case of illegal post-crernation of a Brahmin's 
wife, and no Police present. The punishment is 
one month's i7nprisonment, without labour. 

One woman of eighteen left a child .six dags old, 
and no Officer present. The Magistrate [of Gha- 
zeepore] says, “ The Hejrs of the deceased 
“ pleaded ignorance, and were released.” 

Eight different cases are gravely recorded, as on ' 
former occasions, where the Magistrates report 
that the clothes of the widow were said to have 
ignited of themselves ! , 

Two grossly illegal cases of post-cremation by 
Brahmin’s wives, in one of which, no punishment is 
recorded; in the other, the Offenders plead igno¬ 
rance of the law, and, as usual, have their plea 
fully admitted. 

In a case of the post-cremation of a Brahmin’s 
widow, a fine of twenty rupees is levied on one 
offender, or 2/. 10s. 0 </.! 

Two other cases of post.-creinatiou of Brahmin’s 
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with no Police in attendance, are released 
witl|^ut any punishment. 

One Widow (or rather child) of nine years old, 
burnt. The Relations are said to have been sued, 
but no result is record^. 

Three cases are reported where* no age is 
stated. 

In an illegal case of non-age (eleven) the mother 
is said to have absconded, which, as elsewhere, 
appears to satisfy all complaint. 

In two illegal cases of post-cremation by Brah¬ 
mins* wives, and one, where an Infant w'as left un¬ 
provided for, the Offenders are said jto have been 
“ made over to the Court of Circuit,” but no fur¬ 
ther result appears. 

In a case of non-age (fifteen) no punishment 
was awarded ; and, in another, of illegal post-cre¬ 
mation of a Brahmin’s widow, two year’s impri¬ 
sonment followed. 

One life only, appears to have been saved, 
through the interference of the Police, in addition 
to the 575 which have perished. 

Although the regular Annual Returns go no 
lower than 1823, a case of gross irregularity is 
reported from the Bombay Presidency as late as 
October 1824, tending to shew the uselessness of 
the Prohibitory Rules as producing any real good. 

The Parliamentary Returns have not been fol¬ 
lowed by any later Returns which have, as yet, been 
received at the East India House, but a Lieutenant of 
the 67th Regiment, known to myself, who has lately 
arrived from India, has furnished me with an ac- 
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count of two Suttees, which he witnessed at 90011 - 
day, as recently as the month of June, 1826, taking; 
place under circumstances of peculiar audacity, in the 
immediate front of the Government house, and Col¬ 
lege (only the river Hooghly running between) and 
which, from the atrocity of the circumstances, were 
as clearly Murder as any which preceded] and 
another most afflicting case occurring in the same 
month of June, 1826, is reported on unexcep¬ 
tionable testimony from Bangalore, (in the Mysore 
country, about sixty miles north of Seringapatam,) 
and has lately been brought before the British 
public in another shape, but having been already 
printed, I shall content myself with merely referring 
to it.* 

The letter of the Lieutenant may here be read 
reporting the two Suttees, which he witnessed as 
late as June, 1826. 

“ The two other Suttees on which I would re- 
mark, took place at Calcutta, in the month of June 
1826; and, from the spot where the scene oc- 
“ curred, one would imagine it was chosen just 
“ out of triumph, as it was on the banks of the 
river Hooghly, just opposite the Palace of the 
“ Governor-General. 1 was paying a visit, at this 
time, to Principal Mill, at Bishop’s College, who, 
“ with some other Clergymen, being anxious to 

* It is contained in a Letter from Mr. England, dated 12tli 
June, 1826, and was published by the Wesleyan Society in June 
1827, by IVi'c/to/s, Warwick-square. It will be found a docu¬ 
ment of the most interesting, and affecting description. 
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“ prevent, by persuasion, so horrible a practice 
taking place, and particularly so near a Christian 
College, went to reason with the two poor 
" women, in order to dissuade them, if possible, 
from their purpose, but without effect. They 
“ then argued with the mercenary and merciless 
“ Brahmins on the subject, but all their remon- 
strances upon the cruelty and sinfulness of such 
“ A procedure were in vain; for the Brahmins only 
“ made this reply (which is their general one) and 
completely stopped their mouths, viz. ‘ It is 
“ our custom, and it is sanctioned by your laws— 
“ if we are wrong in a moral point of view, your 
‘‘ laws are to blame for making this practice legal, 
“ and thereby shewing that they approve of it as 
“ just and right, and not cruel or sinful—so, if you 
“ have any complaint to make, or any thing further 
“ to say, don’t trouble us, but go to your own 
“ Magistrates and report to them.’ This was 
‘‘ the substance of their answer to Mr. Mill, and 
mentioned by him to me. And now, I will only 
“ say, that this just method of reasoning of the 
Brahmins speaks for itself) that, as long as this 
“ dreadful practice is sanctioned by our laws, it 
will assuredly continue, and, I fear, increase; 
“ and the Brfhmins will have perpetual cause to 
exult, and throw the odium on our own laws for 
permitting that which we ourselves consider to 
hfe cruel, and in the sight of God, of a mur- 
f^ defOus nature, and which they, the Brahmins, 

“ know, in their consciences, to be evil, as they 

r 
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are often constrained to acknowledge, in close 
“ argument. I have often heard this cruel prac- 
“ tice spoken of by sensible men, long resident in 
India, who universally agree, that if it were 
made a capital offence by our laws, and a few 
examples made by the Execution of offenders, 
(even were they Brahmins, as they chiefly are,) 
“ this evil custom would immediately cease to be 
practised throughout all India: and which would 
“ be only justly taking away the forfeited lives of 
a few, to save the lives of thousands. I fully 
“ agree in these opinions, though I cannot be so 
“ competent a judge as the persons alluded to, who 
“ have been so many years resident in India, and so 
“ perfectly acquainted with the nature and character 
of the Hindoos, of their Religion, and customs. As 
to the increase or decrease of the Suttee since the 
“ year 1823, (below which pefiod it appears no offi- 
cial Returns have been received at the India 
House,) I am sure that the practice is not on the 
“ decrease.” 

“ I enclose you a printed statement of the two 
“ Women to whom I have alluded, who were burnt 
“ at Calcutta, in June last.” 

(Copy.) 

“ Another of those truly execrable Exhibitions, 
“ called Suttees, took place at Calcutta, on the 
“ 10th of June last, when two Women were burnt 
“ with their deceased husbands. , The sacrifice of 
the poor deluded victims was so far voluntary 
that they mounted the pile, only three or four 

12 
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“ feet high, and laid themselves down on the 
“ corpses; billets of wood were then thrown upon 
“ them; and our correspondent thinks that, from 
“ the weight and number of these, they could not 
Have escaped, had they been desirous, on the 
fire reaching them. The pile was lighted by 
“ the eldest Son throwing a billet of burning wood 
“ among its ready prepared combustibles. One of 
“ trie Women, who had a family, appeared to dis- 
“ play the highest pleasure at the sacrifice, danc- 
“ ing, and making the most joyous noise of any 
“ one present. One or two of the female relations 
of the victims, fainted on the pile being set fire 
“ to .”—Calcutta Newspaper. 

I shall now add some cases in proof of the In¬ 
difference of the Local authorities to the waste of 
human life, and of the Insufficiency of punishment, 
which do not occur in the regular Annual Returns, 
but which are still to be found in the Parliamentary 
papers. 

In 1817, the deplorable case already referred 
to, appears in the Parliamentary papers, occu¬ 
pying ‘20 pages, where a woman of 11 years and 
8 months old, is burnt by the gross neglect of 
Mr. Sage, a Magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs, 
who gave an Order for her burning, just before he 
was going to dinner, without ascertaining her age 
to be under the prescribed period, and this, under 
the knowledge, on his part, that the sacrifice of 
this woman had been actually prevented already 
by Mr. Eliot, the Magistrate in two different 
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districts, and who had advertised Mr. Sage 
not to suffer it in his district; notwithstanding 
which, he issues the Order for her burning, on what 
he afterwards admits to be ignorance of the exist¬ 
ing law, and insufficient information of the facts of 
the case, alledging the following reason, among 
others, for the Order he issued. 

The solicitude I felt lest the Woman should ex- 
“ pire, from the effect of her long abstinence, in- 
“ duced me to adopt this irregular mode of send- 
“ ing an Order that the Suttee might be performed,” 
from which confession, it appears that he suffered 
a woman to be burnt, to prevent her being starved. 

The Governor General in Council suffers this 
case to pass over with a reprimand put upon re¬ 
cord.—Vol. 1. p. 45 to 65. 

In the Reports of the Criminal Cases, adjudged 
by the Court of Nizamut AdifWlut, in 1810, is the 
conviction of a Prisoner, for burying his Mother-in- 
law alive, who had the leprosy. He is “ cautioned 
by the Court against repeating like conduct 
that is, against burjdng his Mother-in-law alive 
again, for I cannot otherwise understand the cau¬ 
tion.—Vol. 1. p. 25. 

In another case, of the same period, the Prisoner 
had prepared a fiery pit for buniing his Father-in- 
law, (who was leprous,) at his desire. The Judge of 
Circuit justifies the act as a Suicide of the Father, 
and quotes the case of the Hindoo .Widows in point. 
—Vol. 1. p. 25. 

In the Reports of cases adjudged in 1814, is a 
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case of a Son aiding a leprous Father to drown him¬ 
self, the Son is declared liable to slight discre¬ 
tionary chastisement, while another person is held 
only deserving of admonition for concnrrence, but 
the Court set them both at liberty without punish¬ 
ment, as holding them justified by the tenets of 
their creed. It seems that another man had burned 
his Father before, and as it was held he had a right 
to do sO, this was supposed to be a case in point. 
—Vol. ‘2. p. 1. 

Mr. Plowden, of Barripore, by letter of 1st June 
1822, addressed to Mr. Hopper, a Magistrate, re¬ 
cords a most illegal and frightful case which he 
had himself witnessed, the day before, in which the 
victim was so wrapped about with the corpse, that 
slie could hardly have disentangled herself, and 
logs of wood were then laid upon her, some of such 
a size and weight as* only one man could lift and 
carry; immediately after which, the pile was fired, 
and a large green bamboo was placed across, and 
held down by two men on each side, so as to ren¬ 
der all escape impossible. The pile had scarcely 
been lighted, when she made a most violent etfort 
to escape, but the nature atid construction of the 
pile rendered every attempt unavailing, and she 
perished. 

Mr. Plowden further remarks on the grossly in¬ 
active and deficient conduct of the Darogah, who, 
instead of remaining in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the funeral pile, with a view of taking ad¬ 
vantage of any relapse in the resolution of the vie- 
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tim at this awful moment, stood aloof from the spot, 
and when remonstrated with, replied that he being 
a Mussulman could not be permitted to remain so 
near, although in the face of this assertion, he saw 
European gentlemen surrounding the pile, but»this 
was not all. The ceremony was suffered by him 
to take place, in known contravention of thS prin¬ 
ciples and rules which authorize it. 

All this abuse, be it remembered, was as late as 
the year 1822, the eighth year from the operation 
of the Regulations! 

The Magistrate forwarded this letter to the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, and this is the answer, 
dated 13th of June 1822. 

His Lordship in Council, remarks that the 
“ abject of the transmission of Mr, Plowdkn’s 
“ letter to Government is not very apparent.^ 

“ In so far as the Officer’s conduct is implicated 
‘‘ by the statement, you were yourself fully compe- 
“ tent to pass orders on the subject. On the other 
hand, the point of law involved in the 5th para- 
“ graph,” (viz, the fastening the victim to her dead 
husband, the heaping logs upon her, and, holding 
her down by men with bamboos —^ a point of 
law !”) “ would have been a fit subject for reference 
“ to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and Nizamut 
Adawlut, in case you had doubts, whether the 
“ mounting of the pile, in the manner stated, was 
“ necessary to the legality of .the Suttee.”—Vol. 3, 

‘ p. 4. 

No more, of course, was heard of this case, — 
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for who would, or could, go on, after such a Letter 
from the highest authorities ? 

It is impossible to characterize this in any other 
manner than as a heartless letter. If any man can 
justify it, I will not say in England, but even in 
India, let him stand up, and do so. We see from 
it, thaf a good Samaritan would have helped the 
perishing! but that there are those in authority, 
who'^pass, by on the other side. 

Mr. Wright, the Magistrate of Furruckabad, on 
I5th of April, 1819, reports to the Court of Niza- 
mut Adawlut, a grossly illegal buriiing of a Brahmin 
Woman, by post-cremation, where both parties were 
under age, and the marriage had never been con¬ 
summated. This flagrant case is thus noticed by 
the Court in question. “ Under all the circumstances, 
“ and in consideration of the degree of influence 
“ from superstition, and almost absence of free 
“ agency, under which the parties who assisted, 
“ appear to have acted, the Court have not con- 
“ sidered it fit that further criminal cognizance of 
“ their conduct, should be taken.”—Yol. 1. 

p. 226. . 

In the Bombay documents, Vol. 3. p. 46., a case 
of gross illegality is reported in 1822, which, how¬ 
ever, it was not deemed proper to visit with any 
punishment, the reason given for which, by the 
Governor in Council there (Mr. Elphinstone,) to 
the Court of Directors at home, is as follows:— 

If there be any doubt that it w^ould give of- 
“ fence to interrupt the burning of a Suttee, there 
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can be none that it would excite great disgust to 
“ punish the deed when it was actually performed, 
“ and it is not at all improbable that it would ex- 
“ cite a spirit of discontent, if not of opposition. 
“ We, therefore, consider it expedient that no*fur- 

ther notice should be taken of this transaction.” 
—Vol. 3. p. 46. 

Such, in fact, appears intariably to have been 
tlie policy which has guided the whole conduct of 
the Authorities and Courts of Bengal, through the 
entire nine years of the Returns. But what then 
becomes of the Prohibitory Regulations, and how has 
the legislative interference produced any good at 
all in restraining illegal Suttees, while it has suffi¬ 
ciently appeared, that infinite mischief has been pro¬ 
duced by allowing those supposed to be legal ones ? 

The following Letter, printed in the Bombay 
Courier, of the 29th of September, 1823, and re¬ 
printed in the Parliamentary papers, Vol. 4. p. 165, 
is one of peculiar horror—Although it first appeared ' 
in a Public Newspaper, it is supported in all its 
parts by the distinct testimony of Captain Robert¬ 
son, (the Collector and Magistrate of Pooiiuh,) and , 
by Major Taylor, Lieut. Morley, Lieut. Apthorp, 
Lieut. Cooke, Lieut. Swanson, Mr. George Lloyd, 
Mr. Pringle, (the second Assistant Magistrate,) 
and Mr. Arbuthnot, all of whom as eye-witnesses, 
give their evidence in this volume of the Par¬ 
liamentary papers: indeed the Printed Evidence is 
far stronger as to the guilt of the Brahmins, than 
the Letter itself, only that the Letter is shorter. 
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“ The unfortunate Brahminee of her own accord 
“ had ascended the funeral pile of her husband’s 
“ bones,” (which of itself renders the rite on her 
part positively illegal,) “ but finding the torture of 
“ the fire more than she could bear, by a violent 
“ struggle, she threw herself from the flames, and 
tottering to a short distance, fell down : some 
“ Gentlemen, who Were present,* immediately 
“ plunged her into the river, which was close by, 
“ and thereby saved her from being much burnt. 
“ She retained her senses completely, and com- 
“ plained of the badness of the pile, which she 
said, consumed her so slowly, that she could not 
“ bear it, but expressed her willingness again to 
“ try it, if they would improve it: they would not 
“ do so, and the poor creature shrunk with dread 
“ from the flames, which were now burning most 
“ intensely, and refused to go on. When the in- 
“ human Relations saw this, they took her by the 
head and heels, and threw her into the fire, and 
“ held her there till they were driven away by the 
“ heat—they also took up large blocks of wood 
with v/hich they struck her, in order to deprive 
“ her of her senses, but she again made her es- 
“ cape, and without any help, ran directly into the 
river. The people of her house followed her 
“ here, and tried to drown her, by pressing her 
“ under the water, but a Gentleman, who was pre- 
“ sent, rescued her from them, and she immediately 

* 'ITiey were chiefly Officers of the 10th regiment, as stated 
to me by Lieutenant W. of the 67th regiment. 
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ran into his arms, and cried to him to save her. 
I arrived at the ground as they were bringing 
“ her this second time from the river, and I can- 
“ not describe to you the horror I felt, on seeing 
“ the mangled condition she was in : almost ^very 
inch of skin on her body had been burnt off; her 
“ legs and thighs, her arms and back, were com- 
“ pletely raw; her breasts were dreadfully torn; 

and the skin hanging from them in threads*; the 
“ skin and nails of her fingers had peeled wholly 
off’, and were hanging to the back of her hands. 
“ In fact, I never saw, and never read of, so en- 
‘‘ tire a picture of misery as this poor woman dis- 
“ played. She seemed to dread being again taken 
“ to the fire, and called out to the “ Ocha Sahib!” 

as she feelingly denominated them, to save her. 
“ Her friends seemed no longer inclined to force 
her ; and one of her Rel^ions, at our instigation, 
sat down beside her, and gave her some clothes, 
and told her they would not. We had her sent 
to the Hospital, where every medical assistance 
“ was immediately given her, but without hope 
“ of her recovery. She lingered in the* most ex-» 
cruciating pain for about twenty hours, and then 
“ died.” 

It may be proper to state, that the eye-witnesses, 
whose evidence is recorded, state, that three Brah¬ 
mins Were the parties who threw her into the fire, 
and that it was they, who’ aX first attempted to 
drown her, after she had escaped from the fire, and 
before they threw her on the flames a second time. 
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They were her Relations, which greatly aggravates 
their crime. Mr. Arbuthnot says, she was quite 
willing to put herself in the hands of strangers, and 
appeared grateful for the kindness shewn to her. 

In'forwarding an account of this case, and the 
proofs respecting it, to Government, the Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Chaplin, very coolly says, I am of 
“ opinion, that for the hake of example, it will be 
prclper to bring the persons to trial who forcibly 
threw the unfortunate woman on the pile after 
“ she had escaped from it. They j)robabIy acted 
“ under mistaken notions of the propriety and 
“ legality of this brutal act, and ought not, per- 
“ haps, on this account, to suffer the full penalty 
“ of so criminal a proceeding; but whatever miti- 
“ gation of it may be extended to them, the forms 
“ of law in conducting their trial may have a good 
effect in convincing the people that Government 
“ will not tolerate the repetition of barbarities such 
“ as unfortunately occurred on this occasion.” 

The “ mere forms of law” so commended by Mr. 
Chaplin, it is apprehended, can only be useful as 
/'iiding in adequate punishment upon conviction, 
but what was the result of this trial ? 

It will scarcely be believed, that in this most 
atrocious case, supported by the strongest and 
tdearest testimony of the Magistrate and collector 
of the place (Capt. Robertson) and of several civil 
and military officers,^ who were present at the scene, 
that one of the Prisoners was acquitted at once, and 
the other two, released after a sort of judicial con- 
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demnation, (the phrase being —“ found guilty to 
‘‘ a certain extent,”) which was followed by no 
punishment whatever, because, on consulting the 
Pundits after the trial and conviction, whether the 
Shasters awarded punishment, either for .pre¬ 
venting the escape of a victim from the fire, or for 
drowning her in water, they reported thrtr opi¬ 
nions to be, that there was no punishment for such 
olfences. 

Most truly, indeed, does the learned Judge, on 
dismissing these Prisoners observe, that they 
were ‘‘ indebted to the lenity of the Court, rather 
“ than to the merits of the cause, in being sen- 
“ tenced to no punishment.” But what was Mr. 
EcpifINSTONE, the Governor of Bombay about, to 
permit these things to go on? See Vol. 4. p. 104 
to 189. 

To tliis head may be ijeferred the hardening 
tendency, and demoralizing influence of these 
Sacrifices. 

Three Judges write, from the Patna Court of 
Circuit, 11th January, 1819: “ We have the 
“ pleasure to transmit the Annual Report of the^ 
number of Hindoo women who have burnt them- 
selves on the funeral piles of their husbands, in 
“ the year 1818.”—Vol. 1. p. 217. 

The Magistrate of Ghazeepore in a Letter to 
the Benares Court of Circuit in 1821, writes, “ I 
“ have the pleasure to forward the prescribed 
“ Annual Report of Suttees.”—Vol. 3. p. 28. 

In another Return of Suttees, we are informed 
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of“ a population of about six lacs of souls .”— 
Vol. 4. p. 156. 

Even the respectable Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
says, “ The scenes around me, grow horribly fami- 
“ liar.’’—Vol. 4. p. 212. 

I would ask, in concluding this head, have the 
Oriental Government done what they could, or in¬ 
deed any thing, to enlighten the public mind, on 
the immoral and detestable nature of this sangui¬ 
nary rite? 

Might they not, at least, have tried persuasion 
and recommendation, especially with the more 
learned and influential of the Brahmins or Pundits ? 

It is painful to reflect tliat the Natives have done 
more for themselves, in discussing the subject, 
(as I shall afterwards shew) than the ruling power 
in India has done, or directed to be done for 
them, in attempting ta convince them of the im¬ 
morality and sin of the practice. Have not, then, 
the professions of the Local Government respecting 
their sense of this evil, been invalidated by con¬ 
duct displaying the utmost indifference, and apa¬ 
thy? and is any ground established for reposing 
confidence in their disposition to put down so 
crying an evil in future ? 

The chronicles of blood now presented by the 
Official Returns, exhibit the Oriental authorities as 
more or less, preferring the ancient enquiry, “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” a question, founded, as 
of old, upon the Divine accusation—“ Thy Brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 
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In 2384 cases of destruction out of 5425, oc¬ 
curring in the Bengal Presidency, no single obser¬ 
vation, whatever, of the Magistrate occurs, so that 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, the 
grossest contravention of the Prohibitory Regu¬ 
lations may have taken place in all of them. The 
instances actually returned where no OflScer/what¬ 
ever, was present, are endless. The fines are 
generally merely nominal, and these are, imposed 
without authority, for which infliction the Magis¬ 
trates are frequently reprehended. The Security 
taken for the future good conduct of ascertained 
Murderers, is commonly as useless as that given 
for the maintenance of miserable Infants ; and 
neither the one nor the other appear to be ever 
enforced. The Magistrates are, of course, above 
the law, and the Darogahs and other Officers, 
however they may act, are. quite as safe as their 
Superiors, which cannot but be as well known to 
the Natives, as to themselves. In fact, the whole' 
Returns of these nine years are filled with cases of 
gross recorded cruelty and illegality. 

If a strong case of contradictory testimony, 
should be hecessary to shew the character and 
conduct of the Police and Relations examined after 
a burning, one occurs in Vol. 1. p. 215, where 
one witness declares, that after two inefiectual 
^attempts, a Widow could not bum herself with fire 
which she applied to her hands—that when she 
came to the pile to be burnt, the flame miracu¬ 
lously burst forth of its own accord ; while another 
afterwards admits that a Brahmin lighted it, who, 
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himself alledges that the Widow threatened him 
with ruin if he should not light it—a very likely 
statement! The whole case here recorded is one 
of gross irregularity, but the Brahmin is only re¬ 
quired to give Security in twenty rupees, 21. 10s. Orf. 
to appear, if he should ever he required to do .sOy 
of which, however, he need not have been very 
apprehensive, for almost immediately after, the 
Legal Court order that this Nominal bail shall be 
discharged.—-Vol. 1. p. 217. 

There is, perhaps, no Stronger proof of the hope¬ 
lessness of proceeding without a general law, than 
the whole conduct observed towards Capt. Carnac, 
in 1816, who honestly desired to repress Infan¬ 
ticide, but was not allowed to do so, by the Go¬ 
vernor of the Bombay Presidency.—See Parlia¬ 
mentary papers, Vol. 5. p. 96, et. seq. 

I now come nearer borne, and shall advert to the 
only recorded opinion of the Court of Directors 
upon this important subject, as it appears in their 
Letter of the 17th June, 1823, which is signed by 
Seventeen of their number, and is addressed to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

“ To us” (they observe) “ it appears very 
“ doubtful whether the measures which have been 
already taken, have not tended rather to increase, 
“ than to diminish, the frequency of the practice. 
“ Such a tendency, at least, is not unnaturally 
‘‘ ascribed to a R.egulation which, prohibiting a 
“ practice only in certain cases, appears to sanc- 
tion it in all others. And it is to be appre- 
“■ bended, that where the people have not pre- 
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viously a very enthusiastic attachment to the 
‘‘ custom, a law which shall explain to them the 
cases in which it ought not to be followed, may 
be taken as a direction for adopting it in all 
others. 

“ It is, moreover, with much reluctance that we 
“ can consent to make the British Governutent, by 
a specific permission of tbe Suttee, an ostensible 
party to the Sacrifice : we are averse also to the 
“ practice of making British Courts expounders 
“ and vindicators of the Hindoo Religion, when it 
leads to acts which, not less as Legislators than 
“ as Christians, we abominate.”*—Vol. 3. p. 45. 

The Reply of Lord Amherst to this Letter, 
bearing date the 3d December, 1824, and signed 
Amherst. Edward Paget. John Fendall,” is of 
a most painful description ; more especially as he 
had before him (which the Directors had not) the 
powerful reasoning of Mr. Harington, addressed 


’ The Hon. Chairman suggested, at this part of the Debate, the 
propriety of the whole Letter of the Directors being read to the 
Court, which was done accordingly; and I have therefore reprinted 
it in an Appendix. [No.l.] As 1 purposely abstained from all ob-* 
servations upon the character of that Letter during the discussion, 

1 shall still leave it to the judgment of the Proprietors and the 
Public; with the single observation, that it was not until the 17th 
June, 1823, that this Letter was written; while the hideous Im¬ 
molations to which it refers, had been proceeding from the com¬ 
mencement'of British rule in the East; in addition to which, (lie 
Official Returns of the numbers annually burnt since 1805, and 
of the atrocious and illegal circumstances which attended so 
many of tliem, were before the Court when it was written. 

K 
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to the Governor-General in Council, dated 28th 
June, 1813.—(See pp. 58 to 63.) 

It opens by expressing the Governor General’s 
satisfaction at the Court of Directors “ leaving to 

the,:, discretion of the Indian Government the 
“ adoption or suspension of measures directed to 
“ the arbolition of the barbarous practice of Suttee,” 
which I apprehend is r^ither expressive of what the 
Governor-General in Council deemed Jit to be done 
by the Government at home, than any representa¬ 
tion of what the Directors really had done.* The 

* The ITon. Chairman here stated, that, in his opinion, this re¬ 
mark could not be supported; and in order to prove that the Direc¬ 
tors had intended to leave such an unlimited discretion in Lord Am¬ 
herst’s hands as his Lordship had taken credit for, by his Answer; 
he read an Extract from their Ijctter to his Lordship. Upon this, 
I ventured to obsei-vc in my place, that the “ large discretion ” 
which the Directors, in that Extract, say they were “ disposed to 
“ give,” did not amount to the sort of discretion which Lord Am¬ 
herst supposed them to have given. Indeed, I apprehend that 
this must be clear to every one who compares the two Letters, 
unless he should hold, with fludibras, that “ a large discretion," 
like— 

“ A large conscieuce, is all one, 

, « And signifies the same as none." 

It is evident, that if the view taken by the Hon. Chairman of 
the extensive discretion intended to be vested by tlie Directors in 
Lord Amherst be correct, the utmost it will prove is, that his 
Lordship is also correct in the construction which he has put upon 
their Letter. This, however, will still leave the question pre¬ 
cisely where it was, as to the propriety of the Directors lodging 
such a discretion in the' local Government, as late as the year 
1823; while, on the other hand, if it shoidd not appear from the 
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whole tenor of this Letter presents no hope, as 
late as December 1824, of any prospect of change, 
but rather the direct reverse ; and this, after Ten 
years’ experience of the Prohibitory Regulations. 
It is even expressly alledged by Lord Amherst, that 
the statements “ do not promise the early cessa- 
tion of the practice under the operation of exist- 
ing causes and if any proof were needed that 
an impulse is essentially necessary on th§ part 
of the Parent Government, a reference to the en¬ 
tire Letter will supply it, beyond all possibility of 
doubt.—Vol. 4. p. 6. 

It is impossible not to observe upon this Letter, 
that it entirely passes over the able reasoning ol' 
Mr. Harington, which, it is admitted, then lay 
before the Governor-General in Council, precisely 
as if it had never been urged. Indeed, there is 
little to excite our admiration at finding the desti¬ 
nies of a great Empire, an'd the blood of so many 
human beings, at the feet of a Triumvirate of Iiv 
dividuals who could have been content to dispose 
so summarily of such a question as this, with such 
Authorities before them. 

It is further remarkable, that before this Reply* 
of Lord Amherst and his Government of the 3d 

Parliamentary Evidence that the Directors were by any means 
justified in reposing such an unlimited confidence in the Indian 
Government at that period, their Chairman has, by such a Decla¬ 
ration, subjected himself and his Colleagues to a responsibility, 
which I, as an Individual Proprietor, was unwilling to suppose 
they had contracted, and which I therefore abstained from im¬ 
puting to them. 

K 2 
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December, 1824, that same Government had 
transmitted to the Court of Directors, under date 
of the 23d July, 1824, the unprecedented and im¬ 
portant information that Four Judges out of Five, 
of th^ Court of Nizamut Adawlut, had then re¬ 
cently decided for the total Abolition, after Ten 
years’ axperience of the Prohibitory Regulations ; 
the substance of whiqh information is, that the 
officiating Chief Judge having recommended the 
provision to be acted upon, (which had so long re¬ 
mained unsanctioned,) for ensuring timely notice 
being given to the Police, the three other Judges, 
and the officiating Judge, had dissented from him, 
(being four to one,) and declared their opinions to 
be, ‘‘ that it would be preferable to enact a Regu- 
“ lation for the future prohibition of' Suttees 
throughout the country.^ —Vol. 4. p. 85. 

These very important opinions are as under— 

1. Mr, Courtney Smith, one of the Judges, 
says, He has, on a former occasion, expressed 
“ his opinion to Government, that the practice 
‘‘ ought to be abolished, and that it may be abo- 
“ lished with perfect safety. 

“ He cannot, therefore, subscribe to any In- 
structions that have a tendency to modify, sys- 
“ tematize, or legalize the usage ; or that, appear 
to regard a legal Suttee as at all better than 
“ an illegal one. 

He is convinced, that if this mode of issuing 
“ orders under the sanction of Government to re- 
“ gulate Suttees is continued, the practice will 
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take such deep root, under the authority of the 
“ supreme power of the country, that to eradicate 
“ it, will become impossible.” 

2. Mr. Shakespear, another Judge, says, “ I 
“ am decidedly against any Circular Order of the 
“ nature proposed by the officiating Chief •kludge.’*^ 
“ I conceive, that we have,already done a great 
“ deal of mischief in this way, and that instead of 
“ diminishing, we have increased the evil. 

I am prepared to concur in a recommendation 
“ to Government that a Regulation be promulgated, 
prohibiting Suttees throughout the Country.” 

3. Mr. Martin, another J udge, says.—“ To the 
“ efficacy of such Regulations, the testimony of 
“ experience has not I believe been favourable, and 
“ my own opinion inclines me to impute to them a 
“ positively pernicious tendency, in proportion to 
“ the degree in which theyliave brought the Sacri- 
“ fices under the more immediate cognizance of the 
“ Officers of Government, whose presence at the 
“ Ceremony, instead of operating as a restraint, 
“ has, I am afraid, contributed to invest it with 
“ additional solemnity, and to confer on* the per-* 
“ formance of it, in the mistaken view of the 
Natives, a species of authoritative sanction 
“ which it was not before considered to possess.’’ 

“ This toleration of the practice by our Govern- 
** ment, and its disposition to interfere no further 

* Referring to Mr. Harington’s proposal to punish, by law, 
the omission of previous notice to the Police, as first proposed in 
1817, and now again recommended. 
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“ than was necessary to g^uard it from abuse, has 
“ been accordingly misconstrued into a tacit recog- 
“ nition of the principle of an usage, the legality 
“ of jvhich, within certain specified limits, it has 
“ formally acknowledged.” 

4. Afe-. Aiimuty, another Judge, says :—I feel 
** satisfied that it wouljl be far preferable to enact 
“ a Regulation prohibiting the practice of Suttees 

at once, and rendering it punishable by law, than 
“ having recourse to any partial, or indirect, means 
“ to repress it gradually, if even such a result could 
“ be reasonably expected to ensue.” 

To all this, is opposed the single opinion of the 
remaining Judge Mr. Hakincjton on the 23rd July, 
1824, which is in favour of delay, rather than im¬ 
mediate abolition at that moment, although nothing 
can be stronger than his advice for abolition in 
June, 1813, and which'only appears to have been 
affected, but not altered, by the then state of politics 
arising out of the Burmese War—Vol. 4, pp. 147 
to 150. 

Mr. Harington himself also admits in this same 
'Document of 23rd July, 1824, after the experience 
of above Ten Years of his own Prohibitory Regu¬ 
lations, that “ the .statements of the past year (1823) 
“ confirm what has appeared from every Report 
“ for preceding years that numerous instances have 
“ occurred, of women being burnt without the know- 
“ ledge of the Police Officers, and in many of them, 
“ the act was illegal from circumstances which dc~ 
“ prived it of the restricted sanction of the Shaster.” 

.—Vol.4, p. 117. 
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To this, may be added that in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, at this same period of time, the Menibers of 
the Regulation Committee of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment had stated by Letter of 21st June, 1824, that 
they were divided in opinion on the question whether 
the Immolation of Suttees should be prohibited or 
not, upon which difference of opinion, wa^ it too 
much to expect that the wletched might have had 
the benefit of their doubts, as well as of the*de(;i- 
sion of the majority of four-fifths of the Bengal 
Judicature; the single Dissentient, Mr. Haring- 
ton, having felt no other difficulty than as to acting 
with promptitude at that particular moment, but 
none as to the necessity of the Abolition, the in¬ 
stant that India should be brought under more 
pacific relations ? 

The decision of the Governor General in Council 
in this Letter to the Court of Directors of the 3rd 
December, 1824 is the more remarkable, as in ob¬ 
serving upon the several Returns of the preceding 
years he says :— 

“ This result does not furnish any sufficient 
“ ground for concluding that the practice is ceasing^ 

“ throughout the Country under the operation of 
“ the existing Rules.” 

He yet however adds:— 

“ In the imperfect state of our information ” [Ten 
years of trial, under the new Regulations, having 
then passed] “ Government has anxiously avoided 
“ legislating upon the subject.” And further— 

“ The papers now recorded, indeed, with the ex- 
“ ception of Mr. Harington’s Minute, contain 
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little more than numerical Returns, and the bare 
opinions of several highly respectable Public 
“ OflScers on the general question/’ [an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of which, it may be observed, are 
decidedly in favour of Abolition.] 

To shew, however,” (his Lordship adds) ‘‘ how 
“ incoifclusive such communications must be in sat- 
‘‘ isfying Government, ‘ it is sufficient to remark that 
“ the point which appears to be of more importance 
“ and delicacy than any other involved in the whole 
“ question, viz, the probable effect of any prohib- 
itory measures on the feeling of the Native Army, 
“ has not hitherto been foe.ched upon at all in any 
of the opinions which have been submitted to 
“ Government,” the obvious answer to which ap¬ 
pears to be:— 

1. No evil effect had ever been anticipated by the 
several Judges, Magistrates, and Civil Officers of 
India (who could not possibly have overlooked the 
consideration) from such a source as the Native 
Army, and therefore they omitted to notice any. 

2. If it be a sufficient reason against acting, that 
“ a probable effect” injurious to the Empire, may be 
the result on tlie feelings of the Native Army—there 
can be no hope of its suppression being ever ac¬ 
complished at all; because while the Native Army 
continue to be Hindoos or Mussulmen, it is impos¬ 
sible they should express any opinion in favour of 
the Abolition, nor indeed as an Army, become a 
deliberative body, to reason upon it at all. 

His Lordship then concludes:—He is unwilling 
‘‘ to abandon the hope that the ■abolition of the prac- 
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“ tice, may at a future period be found safe and 
“ expedient.*’ And ag^in :— 

While indulging in such a prospect, however, 
“ he is of opinion that it would be unwise by any 
“ formal act of legislation, * to encourage the* im- 
pression that Government is pledged to sanction 
“ and recognize a barbarous rite which he anxiously 
“ trusts will eventually be suppressed*’ although he 
considers from the then state of external relations 
and internal conditions, it would be inexpedient 
“ to interfere further at that moment.”—Vol. 4, 
p. 153. 

Having now endeavoured to establish ray First 
Proposition—that enough has not been done por 
THE suppression OP THESE EVILS BY THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT AT HOME OR ABROAD ; I procecd to the proof 
of my Second, namely—that “ more can now be 

ACCOMPLISHED WITH PERFECT SECURITY TO OUR 

Indian Empire.” 

And as an introduction to this part of my sub¬ 
ject, I may perhaps be permitted to quote from the 
Parliamentary Papers, the following observation. 

There is no instance on historical record, in which, 
“ acts of Humanity have ever excited public indig- 
‘‘ nation; Massacre, Confiscation, and Injustice 
“ are the elements of Revolution—not Humanity, 
“ Justice, and Equity—the mere supposition is an 
“ anomaly in political science.”—[Vol. 4, p. 26.] 
And first, we have a Burning positively refused 

* Referring to Mr. Harington’s proposal to punish by law the 
not giving previous notice to the Police, as first proposed in 
1817, and now again recommended. 
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in 1789, without any injurious consequences having 
followed. The Collector of Shahabad writing to 
Marquis Cornwallis says:— 

“ The relations and friends of a Hindoo woman, 
“ this day, applied for my sanction to the horrid 
ceremony of burning with her deceased husband. 
“ —/ positively refused my consent .—The rites 
“ and superstitions of the Hindoo Religion should 
“ b6 allowed with the most unqualified tolerance, 
“ but a practice at which human nature shudders, I 
“ cannot permit without particular Instructions.”— 
Vol. 1, p. 22. 

In the reply to to this Letter, the Governor Ge¬ 
neral approves the refusal; and concludes—“ it is 
“ ho])ed the Natives themselves will in the course 
“ of time discern the fallacy of the principles which 
have given rise to this practice, and that it will ol' 
“ itself gradually fall ifijto disuse.” 

Alas ! it is now 38 years since this hope was ex¬ 
pressed in vain. 

The gratitude of a victim and her relations for a 
successful interference, will appear from a Letter of 
•Mr. Elphinstone, the acting Magistrate of Behar 
who, addressing the Government on 7th February, 
1805, says of an intended victim of twelve years 
of age:— 

“ She appeared to be in a perfect state of stupe- 
“ faction or intoxication, and as it did not appear to 
“ be the wish of hqr friends that she should burn 
“ herself,” [he assigns no other reason!] I deemed 
“ it incumbent on me to exercise my authority, as a 
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Magistrate, to prevent it, and I have since learnt 
“ that the girl and her friends are extremely grate- 
“ fill for my interposition.” * [Vol. 1, p. 23.] 

Tlie Ease of prevention, without danger, will 
further appear from the following Authorities.' 

Extract of Letter from Mr. Bavley, Magistrate 
ofBurdwan, dated 18th December, 1813. 

“ The Rajah and most of the principal people 
were very urgent with me, to sanction her' be- 
“ coming a Suttee—I resisted the performance of 
“ this abominable Sacrifice, and although numbers 
“ of people were assembled, and the preparations 
“ for the Sacrifice were all completed, I succeeded 
“ in preventing it, without any hazard of popular 
“ tumult or dissatisfaction.” 

He then records the prevention of four Burnings 
in his District, and adds that he “ did not perceive 
any general symptom of jealousy, tumult, or o|)- 
“ position to the interference of the Police Ollicers 
“ on those occasions.’’—[Vol 1, p. 37.] 

Mr. Bird the Magistrate of Benares reports in 
1816, that Five Suttees had been prevented by 
FORCE in two years, tvifhout the slightest inconve-. 
nience .—Vol 1, p. 95. 

Extract of Letter addressed by Mr. Biro, the 
Magistrate of Benares (the holy City) to Messrs. 
Brook, Smith, Russell, and Wynne, the four 
Judges of the Court of Circuit for that division, 

* Note—This was the case which is Vecorded as liaving^ first 
produced the interference of Government to prevent irregular 
•Sacrifices. 
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accompanying bis Returns of Suttees for the year 
1815, dated 23rd July, 1816. 

After reporting a successful interposition of au¬ 
thority in forbidding an illegal Sacrifice, he adds 
sho was thereby saved from meditated self-des- 
“ truction, without any exertion of authority beyond 
thalt of simply informing her, that her application 
“ to be permitted to become a Suttee could not be 
cbmplied with.^’ 

He then mentions another positive refusal in a 
similar case, and adds “ my orders Air that purpose 
reached the Officers as Gcioorna (the intended 
“ victim) was actually on the way in a Palanquin to 
“ ascend the pile; and she was brought back to 
“• her home, without any obstacle, by means of the 
very conveyance in which she had quitted it. 
“ This interference was not in the least objected 
“ to, or considered an an infringement on estab- 
lished usage, either by the immediate family, or 
by the people at large.” 

Mr. Bird then proposes a change of law, 
authorizing the proper authorities to prevent ille- 
, gal Suttees by force; expressly alledgiug, that the 
mere statement required to be made by the Police 
of the illegality of the act, “ unsupported by any 
“ process of actual coercion, must necessarily, in 
“ such a City as his, be attended with no effect.” 

This recommendation is from a Resident Ma¬ 
gistrate of a City, )vhich he says, is full of reli- 
“ gious enthusiasm,” and who had yet himself pre¬ 
vented two Suttees from taking place there.— 
Vol. 1. p. 133. 
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In one case mentioned in the Parliamentary 
papers, a Sacrifice is prevented from the trifling 
circumstance of the woman being first required to 
burn her finger—an initiatory part of the ceremony 
which deterred her from proceeding. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Watson, Jlidge 
to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut. Dated Ally- 
pore, 16th April, 1816, 

“ The Letter from the Magistrate of Chin- 
“ surat deserves the serious attention of the Niza- 
inut Adawlut, and Government.” [It is no where 
given in the Parliamentary papers.] It appears 
“ that this abhorrent, and often utterly illegal prac- 
tice was forbidden by the foreign Governments 
of those Settlements, and that the prohibition 
“ was obeyed without a murmur. So little do 
the people appear to have interested themselves 
“ in the alfair, that we find, from Mr. Forbes’s 
“ Letter, that the mere publication of an Order 
“from himself, prohibiting the practice^ effectually 
“ prevented it; and that no single instance of a 
“ woman burning herself has occurred sincp. We 
“ really think there is as little justification for a 
“ woman to burn herself, as for a Rajkoomar to 
“ destroy his daughters at their birth, burying 
“ alive for the leprosy, where the party is desirous 
“ to die; human sacrifices at Saugor, putting sor- 
“ cerers to death, or killing a human creature by 
“ any other means, without justification or excuse; 

all of which are expressly made capital ofiences. 
“ By the Regulations, the killing in all these in- 
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stances, (especially that contained in Sect. 3. of 
Regulation of 1799, where the desire of the party 
slain will not justify the killer,) has quite as 
much in its favour on the score of erroneous pre- 
jbdice and superstition, and perhaps of Religion, 
‘‘ as the practice of Suttee. But we do not find 
th&t the punishment of death, denounced against 
these crimes, has Vit all been considered by the 
people as an infringement of that complete tole- 
“ ration in matters of religion which it has been a 
fundamental principle of the British Government 
to allow. And there can be no doubt that the. 
“ practice of Suttee might be as easily checked 
“ and prevented, throughout the British terri~ 
tories, as any of the other murderous practices 
“ above referred to. We have the fact, that its 
suppression at the foreign Settlements was ef- 
“ fected without the-slightest difficulty.”—Vol. 1. 
p. 99. 

I do not wish to disguise the fact, that the Court 
of Nizamut Adawlut afterwards (in June 1817) 
endeavour to overturn so much of Mr. Watson’s 
reasoning as applies to the analogy of the cases 
cited by him, but as it appears to me, without 
success. Even they, however, attempt lio answer 
to his remarks on the perfect practicability of abo¬ 
lition without inconvenience or danger. Nay, they 
expressly admit, [See Vol. 1. p. 107.], in concur¬ 
rence with him, t|iat “ there is a strong presump- 
“ tion that little resistance would be oppo.sed to 
“ the suppression of a practice so repugnant to 
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“ the common feelings of humanity; if, from ex- 
“ perience of continued abuses in the investiga- 
tion or performance of female sacrifices, as now 
“ tolerated, it should at any time be deemed neces- 
“ sary to enact a Regulation for this purpose, pro- 
hibiting the Priesthood, and kindred of the de- 
ceased, as well as all others, from assisting in 
such Sacrifices.” My objecf is to prove that such 
time has arrived. 

In the Bengal Returns of 1817, the Magistrate 
of Burdwan says, the Woman (who had a young 
child) was persuaded by the Darogah without difi- 
nilty to relinquish the intention of burning.—Vol. 1. 
p. 150. 

In Bombay, Mr. Hockley, in 1817, prevents 
a Suttee at Agassee, in the Island of Basseen, and 
is afterwards most gratefully thanked by the widow 
as her preserver. This was the first case since the 
Northern Concan was ceded to the Company; and 
as the Judge and Magistrate of Tanna writes, (under 
date 17th Oct. 1817,) affords an example of the 
“ success attending a judicious exercise of author- 
ity.” Sir Evan Nepean (the Governor) proposed 
the thanks of the Government to Mr. Hockley ; but 
Mr. Prendergast opposed such a Resolution, alledg¬ 
ing that the indiscreet zeal of the Portuguese lost 
Basseen; to which the Governor modestly replies, 
that he did not presume to know as much about the 
matter as Mr. Prendergast, but that he had under¬ 
stood that one of the principal causes of the loss 
of Basseen was, not for interfering in the Religious 
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ceremonies of the Natives, but by using compul- 
sory meaus to induce them to adopt the Chris- 
tian Religion.”—Vol, 1. p. 245. 

Mr.' Lambert, the Magistrate of Shahabad, 
reports, with his Returns of 1823, as follows:— 
From the inquiries that I have been able to 
mttke, on the subject of Suttees, during the last 
two years, I do net hesitate to offer an opinion, 
that in this District ” [one peculiarly addicted 
to the practice, and this single year, burning no 
fewer than thirty,] it would not be attended 
“ with any dissatisfaction of a dangerous nature, 
if the Government should deem it proper to pro- 
hibit this lamentable custom altogether: it even 
“ appears to me, that the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, generally, are prepared to hear of such a 
prohibition.”—Vol. 4. p. 122. 

Mr. Melville, the Magistrate of Ghazeepore, 
writes to the Judges of the Provincial Court of 
Circuit for the Division of Benares, under date of 
3d December, 1824, as follows :— 

“ I am inclined to think, the people would be 
“ very,well pleased to have so good a reason as an 
Order of Government would afford, for entirely 
giving up the performance of the Rite.”—Vol. 4. 
p. 85. 

With this view, agrees a Letter from a Corre¬ 
spondent of my own, who was many years a Civil 
Servant of the Company, and is now resident in this 
Country, who writes— 

“ It is very generally believed that Widows 
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“ would be extremely well pleased if they were 
“ enabled to say, when urged to ascend the funeral 
pile by the Brahmins, ‘ I wish to give this proof 
“ of devotion to my husband, but the Biatish Go- 
vernment have enacted Regulations which, pre- 
vent my doing so.’” 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Henry Pottinger, 
Collector of Ahmednuggur, dated the 10th of 
August, 1818. 

After observing that the Wife of a Brahmin of 
high repute, had applied for leave to burn, and 
that although he had tacitly consented to the Sacri¬ 
fice, he had refused to assist in defraying the ex¬ 
pellees of the requisite clothes for the woman, or 
for the wood to form the pyre, (so that it should 
seem these are ordinary alloioances of the Agents 
of our Government, *) and had declined to sanction 

* An Hon. Proprietor who afterwajUs opposed the Motion before 
the Coui-t, (Mr. Tr ant,) here signified his dissent from the conclu¬ 
sion thus deduced by me from the testimony of Mr. Pottinoer, and ■ 
which is unfortunately but too well corroborated from other sources 
of equal respectability; but that Gentleman might have found, on 
turning to Vol. 3. p. 47. of the Parliamentary papers, that at one 
time,“these detestable Sacrifices were actually encouraged on the , 
part of the British Government, not merely by the contribution of 
clotlu^s and wood, but by grants of free land, similar to the pro¬ 
vision for the descendants of Sepoys killed in the service. 

Perhaps I may here be permitted to express my deep regret, 
in common with many mutual friends, that Mr. Trant should 
have appeared in opposition to tliis Motion. It was observed, at 
the period when it became a question of^cxlcnding to our Indian 
Empire, the advantages of our own Ecclesiiistical Establishment - 
that the j)orsons who displayed the least information, anil the 

t, 
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the proceeding by his presence, or that of any 
person on his part, he adds, from what I have 
“ heard from several very respectable Brahmins, 
“ I am almost satisfied that the exercise of a very 
“ trifiing degree of authority w'ould put a stop to 
this perversion of reason and humanity in future: 
“ ind^^ed I anticipate a very good efiect towards 
checking it, from the^ndisguised manner in which 
“ I have expressed tlie abhorrence and disappro- 
bation of the British Government, on tliis occa- 
“ sion, and I trust you will approve of what 1 have 
“ done. It appears that the late Peishwa fre- 
“ quently, personally, exerted himself to dissuade 
women from becoming Suttees, and that he al- 
“ ways took upon himself the charge of supporting 
“ those who attended to his advice.’’—Vol. 1. p. 6.5. 

The Magistrate of Ghazeepore, in transmitting 
his Returns for 1821, to the Benares Court of 
Circuit, observes:— 

For a few years more, (I cannot say how 
“ many,) we must be contented to permit a con- 
“ tiuuance of the practice.” 

Let it, be observed that we have waited Six ! 

most prejudice, on the subject, were not Hindoos or Mahoiiiedans, 
but the Anglo-Indians of that time. Tlie wisdom and good sense, 
however, of the British Parliament, and of tlie British Public, 
found no difficulty, on that occasion, in adopting a sound and 
righteous conclusion upon that deeply interesting (question, in 
spite of the alarms which were professed to he felt, and of the 
prognostications which .were so liberally uttered by Gentlemen, 
who, to use the language of Mr. Burke, “ appeared to have been 
“ unbaptized in their outward bound passage to India.” 
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“ The next step perhaps would be to get another 
“ Bewastah condemning the practice in toto, and 
“ a concurring resolution from a number of Brah- 
“ mins, in various parts of the country, to’abandon 
“ it. 1 shall not conceive either of these meaSures 
at all impracticable, if attempted gradually and 
cautiously.”—Vol. 3. p. 2f). 

Certainly it cannot be at all impracticable, from 
what we have seen, to obtain any Opinion from* the 
Pandits, of whatever kind. 

At Fort Saint George, on the 6th of March, 
1823, Mr. Ormesbv, Superintendant of Police, 
reports a case of positive interdiction by his au¬ 
thority, of the regular Suttee of a Brahmin’s widow, 
in which no inconvenience followed.—Vol. 3, p. 51, 
Mr. Ewer, the Acting Superintendant of Police, 
in the Lower Provinces, in his most able Appeal 
to the Governor General in* Council, dated Cal¬ 
cutta, 18th of November, 1818, says, 

“ My opinion is, that the barbarous custom of 
“ Suttee may be prohibited without exciting any 
“ serious, or general, dissatisfaction among our 
“ Hindoo subjects.”—Vol. 1. p. 229. 

Mr. Pechell, Magistrate of Chittagong, in a 
Letter, dated 15th of December, 1818, says, 

“ 1 do not think that much, if any, difficulty 
would be experienced in abolishing the practice, 
** if a law for that purpose were to be established.” 
—Vol. 1. p. 233. 

Mr. Molonv, Magistrate of Biirdwan, in a Let¬ 
ter, dated 14th of December, 1818, says, 

L 2 
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“ After having attended at several Suttees, my- 
‘‘ self, for the purpose of gaining as much infor- 
“ mation as possible on the subject; and having 
“ paid considerable attention to it, ever since I 
“ have been in this District; and after having at- 
“ tenj;ively considered the doctrines under which 
“ it is sanctioned, the circumstances attending the 
actual performance of tlie Sacrifice, and the terms 
u*pon i^hicli those who have been prevented from 
burning, have subsequently lived with their Re- 
“ lations andNeighbours—I am decidedly of opinion 
“ that the Abolition of the practice by law, would 
not be attended with any evil consequences; on 
“ the contrary, I think the enactment of such a law 
“ is dictated by every principle of humanity; nor 
“ does it appear to me that the Abolition of the 
practice is altogether inconsistent with the spirit 
“ of Toleration, which has ever distinguished the 
“ British Government.”—Vol. 1. p. 235. 

And then follow his arguments, which appear 
unanswerable, but are too long to (juote, after 
wdiich, he adds, 

I dm ])ersuaded that 99 out of 100 women 
sacrifice themselves more under the influence of 
“ the infatuation poured into their ears, by igno- 
“ rant Brahmins, than from any conviction of their 
“ own minds.” And again ;—“ I do not think any 
“ evil effects are to be dreaded from the enactment 
“ of a law abolishing this Sacrifice.” 

Mr. Oakhcey, the Magistrate of the Zillah of 
Hooghley, by a letter addressed to the Superinten- 
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dant of Police, at Calcutta, dated 19tli of Decem¬ 
ber, 1818, says, 

“ I do not hesitate in oflering’ my opinion, that 
“ a Law for the Abolition of Suttees wouM only be 
objected to, by the heirs who derive worldly pro- 
“ fit from the custom; by Brahmins who partly 
“ exist by it ; and by those whose depraved miturc 
leads them to look on so horrid a Sacrifice, as a 
“ highly agreeable and entertaining show; at any 
“ rate, the sanction of Government should be wilh- 
“ drawn without delay.”—V'^ol. 1. p. 237. 

Of the four Judges of the Supreme Court of Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, in May, 1821,—one, (Mr. Coukt- 
NEY SiMiTu,) is decidedly opposed to the continu¬ 
ance of the practice. The chief J udge, (Mr. Lev- 
CESTER,) thinks that a decision of the Natives’ own 
Hindoo law against it, would not be unattainable,- - 
indeed, there is little doubt jlhat the Pundits would 
give one opitiion, (juite as easily as another—and he 
further thinks, that the intention of the Government 
to discourage the practice, is not, under the [)resent 
system, sufficieuihj perceplibh. A third Judge, 
(Mr. Goaj),) was lor its continuance, as he appears, 
to have been from the beginning, as was a fourth, 
but even he admits that one half of the Magistrates 
in 182t), were for its Abolition, and the other half 
against it. If their opinions were thus divided, I 
ask, why is the balance to be struck against God 
and nature ? , 

Mr. Courtney Saiiru, one ofthe.se Judges, says. 
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My opinion is, tliat the Toleration of the prac- 
“ tice is a reproach to our Government, and that 
“ the entire and immediate Abolition of it, would 
“ be attended with no sort of danger.” 

“ A preamble to the following effect, would not 
“ perhaps be unapt. 

Whereas the practice of Suttee is shocking 
to humanity and contrary to nature, and whereas 
“ the British Government, after the most careful 
“ inquiry, and the most mature consideration, feels 
it impossible to be satisfied that this commission 
of self-murder can ever be in truth the free, vo- 
“ luntary, unbiassed, and uninfluenced, act of the Fc- 
male who is sacrificed, and whereas to interfere 
“ with a vigorous hand for the protection of the 
weak against the strong, of the simple against 
“ the artful classes of its subjects, is one of the 
“ most binding, imperious, and paramount duties of 
“ every civilized state, a duty from which it cannot 
“ shrink, without a manifest diminution of its dig- 
“ nity, and an essential degradation of its charac- 
“ ter among nations.—Therefore,” &c. Sic. 

Mr. DpRiN, one of these J udges, says, 

“ Between absolute suppression of the practice, 
“ and the toleration which now prevails, I do not 
“ see any medium.”—Vol. 2. p. 63. 

In the Returns of the year 1818, the Magistrate 
of Ghazeepore, reports that a Brahmin’s wife, five 
months after his death, prepared to be burnt ; but 
the Officer restrained her, and made a report to 
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the Mapstrate: an Order was issued on no account 
to permit her to burn, and she consented to forego 
her purpose.—Vol. 1. p. 209. 

Mr. C. M. Lushinoton, the Magistrate of Trichi- 
nopoly, [Madras] addressing the Southern Provin¬ 
cial Court of Circuit, there, under date of 1st Oct. 
1819, writes, “ when I was acting Magistrate at 
“ Combaconum” [which is the ancient capital of 
“ the kingdom,” Vol. 2. p. 110.] I addressed the 
“ Government on this subject, and pledged myself 
“ to put a stop to all future instances of self iimuo- 
“ lation, without any ill consequences arising from 
“ the prevention. I look upon this inhuman prac- 
“ tice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the Britisli 
government: it is even abominated by the better 
“ sort of Natives themselves, and no where is it 
“ enjoined by Hindoo law.’’ 

And then, after mentioningthe authority of Menu, 
“ revered by the Hindoos as the first and greatest 
“ law authority,” as clearly against the practice,' 
because he has prescribed a line of conduct to be 
observed by Widows after the death of their hus¬ 
bands, he adds, 

“ The only possible plea, or excuse, therelbre, 
“■ for the continuation of a practice so abhorrent 
“ to humanity, and irreconcilable with reason, is the 
fear of exciting an apprehension of interferenc*'; 
“ on the part of the British Government, in the 
“ Religious usages and customs of the country.’’ 

After adverting to the Suppression of Infanticide, 
and of the native punishment of Sorceries, by death ; 
and also to the Execution of Brahmins ; he says. 
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“ Convinced that no bad consequences could 
“ possibly result from the Abolition of Suttees, 
“ 1 submit the propriety of making, by legal enact- 
“ inent, the Attendants of such assemblies accom- 
pliees in the Murder.”—Vol. 2. p. 104. 

Mr. Gowan, the Criminal Judge of Verda- 
chelliftn, writes to the Southern Provincial Court 
of Circuit, Trichinopol)', under date of 9th July, 
1819, that Mr. Cunltppe, the commercial resWent 
at Verdachellum, had refused to permit a Sacrifice, 
and that the woman had abandoned the design and 
was then living.—Vol. 2. p. 113. 

Mr. Hyde, the Magistrate of Cudclalore, informs 
the same Court by date 2d August, 1819, that the 
7uere threat of a line had prevented a burning.— 
Vol. 2. p. 115. 

Mr. Bird, the Criminal Judge of Trichinopoly, 
under date 2Gth of August, 1819, informs the 
Southern Provincial Court, Trichinopoly, that Mr. 
Aufrere, and Mr. Gregory, Judges and Magis¬ 
trates, had refused permission to a Brahmin’s wi¬ 
dow, with perfect success.—Vol. 2. p. 116. 

Mr. Haig, the acting Criminal Judge of Tinne- 
vclly, under date of 29th Dec. 1819, addressing the 
Southern Provincial Court of Circuit, Trichinopoly, 
transmits five authenticated documents to prove, 
as he says, the successful interposition of the 
Magistrate’s authority on a late ocicasioB, in pre- 
venting the immolation of two females of high 
««rank.”~Vol. 2. p. 122. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Wright, the 
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strata of Furruckabad to the Court of Niza- 
nmt Adawlut, dated 15th April, 1819. 

I beg to observe that it might be attended 
with good effects if some punishment were 
“ awarded; and operate as a check to the growth 
“ of this barbarous custom, which, though it was 
at one time wholly unknown in these provinces, 
appears, under the British Government, to bo 
“ gaining ground once more. • 

“ If tlie British, in imitation of the Mogul 
“ Government, were to lay an immediate and posi- 
“ tive inhibition upon it, and would fleclare the 
“ parties aiding in the ceremony, indictable for 
“ Murder, and proceed against them accordingly, 
“ it must totally die away ; but if tolerated, under 
whatever restrictions, I do not hesitate to pro- 
“ notmce, that it will, in a short term of years, 
“ become nearly as prevalent as it is now in 
“ Bengal.” —Vol. 1. p. 212. 

Mr. Warner, the Magistrate of the Twenty-four * 
Pergunnahs, writes, by letter of Dec. 1818, to the 
acting Superintendant of Police in the Lower 
Provinces. , 

A law might doubtless be promulgated tor the 
“ Abolition of the practice, without causing any 
“ serious disturbance.’’ And he ouotes Lord 
Wellesley’s successful interference at Saugor, &c. 
—Vol.l.-p.239. 

Mr. Chapman, the Magistrate of the Zillah 
Jessore, by Letter of 23d Dec. 1818, says. 

Any law abolishing the Suttee would be at- 
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“ tended with no other effect than it should have 
under every good system of government,—the 
immediate and due observance of its enactments. 
“ —I wouldraost willingly undertake to promulgate 
“ any Orders regarding its Abolition, throughout 
“ the District under my charge, without dread of 
“ any ill consequences arising from the interference 
“ of Government,”—Vol. 1. p. 241. 

Mr, F.orbes, tlie first Judge of the Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, by Letter to the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut, dated 5th August, 1819, says, 

“ I express my concurrence in the opinion wliicli 
“ 1 found to prevail with the judicial Ollicers at 
“• the several stations witli whom I conversed on 
“ the subject, that the practice, if prohibited l)y 
“ Government, might be effectually su])pressed, 
without apprehension of any serious obstacles.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 243. 

Mr. Hale, the Judge of the Southern Concan 
[Bombay] under date of 4th Oct. 1819, writes, 
that, in that portion of the Empire, he found the 
practice “ had entirely ceased on tlie institution of 
“■ the Company’s Government, apparently caused 
“ by a very general opinion which prevailed among 
“ the Natives, though without reason, that the 
“ Sacrifice was totally repugnant to the laws, as 
“ well as to the feelings, of Government; in short, 
“ that it would not be permitted.”—Vol. 1. p. 259. 

Can there be a stronger fact to prove the ease 
with which the practice might be abolished than the 
declaration, that the mere notion that it was not to 
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on, without a single Order against it, actually 
stopped it, through a whole territory ? 

He then mentions the case of a young Officer 
having prohibited the Suttee, though coutrary to 
any right he had to do so, which, however, "was 
fully acquiesced in, and the Widow was then living 
and thankful for her escape. 

He adds, also, that in the Peishwa’s Territories, 
and in the neighbouring State of Sawunt ,Warrcc, 
a positive prohibition against the practice created 
no disturbance, and no outward marks of discon¬ 
tent “ affording” (says he) “ a most favorable in- 
“ stance of what might be done, and what the 
‘‘ people would submit to, without considering 
“ their Religious prejudices too much shocked.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 259. 

It is melancholy to add, as noticed before, that 
notwithstanding this able reasoning, the Prohi¬ 
bitory Regulations were adopted in the Presidency 
of Bombay, under the precedent of Bengal; and 
the Suttees which followed in the Southern Concan 
ill 1820, were 66—in 1821, 50—in 1822, 47—and 
in 1823, 38. 

Mr. Warden, the Member of Council for Bom¬ 
bay, records the following opinion:—“ Whilst 1 am 
“ fully aware of the delicacy of this important 
“ question, I am at the same time equally con- 
“ vinced of the practicability of abolishing, not 
“ only this, but also every other sanguinary prac- 
“ tice of the Hindoos, and without endangering 
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“ either the popularity, or the security of our 
“ Supremacy.”—Vol. 1. p, 261. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. C. M. Lusuing- 
TON*, Magistrate of Combeconum [Fort St. George. ] 
Dated 14th Sept. 1813. 

1 feel emboldened in the cause of humanity, 
“ to state that the jfractice is neither prescribed 
“ by the Shaster, nor encouraged by persons of 
“ education or influence. 

“ I can speak from positive aulhority, that the 
“ Rajah, of Ta.njore has ever discouraged it; 
“ and I feel assured, that with the exception of a 
“ few necessitous Brahmins, who derive a nefa- 
“ rious reward for presiding at this infernal Rib*, 
“ the Prohibition of the practice would give uni- 
“ versal satisfaction.”—Vol. 1. p. 270. 

What will be tlwught, after this declaration 
that the Rajah of Tanjore, a native Prince profess¬ 
ing Idolatry, had ever discounxged this practice; 
that in consequence of the adoption of the Pro¬ 
hibitory Regulations, no fewer than Seventeen Sa¬ 
crifices took place, under our Government, in 1820, 
and Seven, up to the month of June in 1821 ?—See 
Parliamentary paper. No. 6, ordered to be printed 
1st July, 1825. 

It appears, from an Extract from the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Criminal Court of Fort St. George, 
dated 18th December, 1820, that the Criminal 
Judge of Masulipatam declares his opinion to be, 
that “ the practice might be altogether abolishcfl 
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“ by an ordinance of Government, without offence 
“ to the religious feelings or prejudices of the 
“ Natives.” 

The Magistrate of Bellary states, that on two 
‘‘ occasions, when parties have applied for pefiuis- 
“ sion, the Sacrifice lias been preventedand a 
Magistrate at Cuddapah says, that four’were 
prevented “ by the authority of the Magistrate.” 
In another case, he says, “ Three different appli- 
cations were made to me for permission to allow 
‘‘ a woman to burn herself, which I peremptorily 
“ refused ; and told the people, that if it were at- 
tempted to perform the ceremony, I would stop 
“ it hy force." —Vol. 2. p. 90. 

The Magistrate of Trichinopoly proposes “ a 
“ legislative enactment for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the practice.” 

The Criminal Judge of Vierdachelluin states the 
successful refusal of the acting Commercial Resi¬ 
dent at Cuddalore, to give his consent to tlie Sa¬ 
crifice ; and the Magistrate of the same place states, 
that no one has happened since the transfer of that 
Territory,—the Police informing all parties that, 
they will be fined severely. 

At Madura, the Police prevented the act on 
previous request for its permission. 

The Criminal Judge of Masulipatam writes, 
27th July, 1819, in proof of the Ease of Abolition, 
Application was once made to .the Criminal Judge, 
“ when aMagistrate, by the Relations of a Widow, 
“ for his permission to burn herself. He informed 
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“ them, that the British Government made it a 
rule never to interfere with the Religious preju- 
dices or customs of the natives, and that there- 
fore he would not give any Order whatever to 
“ tht; Woman herself, who might act as she chose ; 
“ but he assured them that he would immediately 
coniinit, as accomplices in the Murder, all per- 
“ sons who should in *any way assist her to destroy 
“ herself'; and the consequence was, that the 
Woman did not burn, but is alive, and well, at 
“ this day. This measure did not cause the least 
“ dissatisfaction; on the contrary, her Relations 
“ appeared pleased at her having obtained a de- 
“ cent pretext for avoiding the horrid ceremony.” 
—Vol. 2. p. 85. 

The Magistrate of Guntoor (Mr. Oakes) writes, 
under date 25th Oct. 1819 : “ It twice came to the 
“ knowledge of the Magistrate that the ceremony 
“ was about to be performed, when he imraedi- 
ately sent two or three respectable Natives to 
dissuade the woman, and to stop the ceremony. 
‘‘On these occasions, the women were easily re- 
“ conciled to live,” as there is quite as little doubt 
they would be on any similar occasion.—Vol. 2. 
p. 87. 

The Magistrate of Nellore writes to the Pro¬ 
vincial Court, under date 11th Sept. 1819: 

“ The persons intending to burn, have gene- 
“ rally intimated their determination to the Heads 
“ of the Police, and gone through the ceremony 
“ of asking him to procure the permission of the 
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principal authority in the District, but without 
“ any intention of complying with directions against 
tlie Immolation, in case such were sent; and to 
“ prevent any discussion upon the subject, the 
“ catastrophe has usually taken place before an 
“ answer could have been received from the Police 
Station.”—Vol. 2. p. 88. “ 

And to the same ellect is die statement of Mr. 
Roberts, the Magistrate of Chittoor, dated J^th 
August, 1819, who says, “ I do not believe that 
“ a Sacrifice ever takes place without the cogni- 
“ zance of the Police, who endeavour to dissuade 
“ the parties; and, if unsuccessful, direct them to 
“ wait the decision of the Magistrate, to whom the 
“ circumstance is immediately reported. But their 
injunctions have never been attended to, and the 
“ Rite is concluded, long ere the Magistrate’s 
“ Order can reach the spot.’’*—Vol. 2. p. 93. 

Mr. Higoinson, the Criminal Judge of Trichi¬ 
nopoly, says, in his official Report to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit, dated 16th February, 
1820, “ If I were required to give my opinion 
as to the best means of putting a ^top to 
“ the practice, I should say, that the Collector and 
“ Magistrate ought to be authorized to issue a 
“ Proclamation, prohibiting altogether a custom so 
barbarous and unnatural, and which, though 
« permitted, does not by any means appear to be 
insisted on by the Shasters. 1 would authorize 
“ the Magistrate to declare by the Proclamation 
“ any person assi.sting in the Self-immolation of a 
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“ Widow, liable to be brought to trial as an acces- 
sary in homicide; and would issue strict orders 
“ to all heads of villages and officers of Police, to 
put an immediate stop to any attempt at prepar- 
“ a<;ion for the Rite. 

“ In the present times, the good sense and 
hilmane feeling of the greater proportion of the 
“ Hindoo Inhabitants would point out the benevo- 
lent motive of Government in prohibiting a prac- 
tice, which has originated in ignorance and infa- 
“ tuation, and which must be reflected upon with 
“ abhorrence by every mind capable of distin- 
“ guishing good from evil.”—Vol. 2. p. 101. 

Mr. Peluey, Magistrate of the Southern Con- 
can [Bombay], .says (May 11, 1820), If tiie 
“ humane intentions of the Supreme Government 
“ have been so far answered as to have produced 
the efl’ect of .saving many Widows from a cruel 
“ death, it can, on the other hand, hardly be 
“ doubted but that the work has given the cere- 
“ mony in the eyes of the natives a stam[) of legal- 
“ ity which, in our provinces, it never before pos- 
“ sesse^l. And it may therefore be questioned, 
“ whether, upon the whole, more harm than good 
“ may not have followed its publication. I have 
already recorded it as ray opinion, that if it were 
thought desirable to suppress the practice by 
“ coercion, it might safely and effectually be ac- 
complished in the Southern Concan.”—Vol. 4. 
p. 156. 

Colonel Rokertson, Collector and Magistrate 
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of Poonah [Bombay], addressing the Commis¬ 
sioner in the Deckan, by a Report, dated 9th Oct. 
1823, (the last year of tlie Official Returns from 
India,) says, The feeling, I may alniQst say, is 
general, to stop the Suttees ; and it was Jiintcd 
‘‘ to me, through various respectable channels, 
that although a shew of discontent would»bc ex- 
hibited, an Order of Government to prevent their 
“ continuance would be a palatable measure.”— 
Vol.4. p. 167. 

This opinion is the more valuable from this 
G entleman, inasmuch as from his own statement in 
the Parliamentary papers, he had taken great pains 
by a public conference with the Brahmins, to con¬ 
vince them of the impropriety of the practice, but 
as might have been expected, entirely in vain ; 
and had also at one time humanely imagined that 
by always securing the construction of the Pile, in 
a particular manner which He had persuaded him¬ 
self was in conformity with the Shasters, he should* 
render some advantage to the cause of humanity— 
a result which was at best very doubtful ; but in 
which attempt, he met with no support, either from 
the Brahmins, or from the Constituted Authorities. 
He here seems to have renounced these temporiz- 
ing expedients of a mistaken policy, and to have 
brought himself to acquiesce in the better opi¬ 
nion, that all such palliatives were entirely hope¬ 
less. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Parliamentary 
Papers, we have an account of Two Englishim ii, 
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in October, 1823, ordering all the Bralnnins who 
were in pursuit of a wretched victim who had fled 
from the burning pile, to stand back; and they 
obey then\ at once, without reserve, although with 
a crowd of their own people at their heels.—^Vol. 4. 
p. 173. 

And in the same Volume, in an account of a 
Suttee at Severudroog,, inclosed in a Letter from 
the Secretary of the Bombay Government to the 
Magistrate in the Southern Concan, dated 20th 
Oct. 1824, the writer says, “ The Brahmins 
“ seemed impatient of the delay which my remon- 
“ strances had occasioned, and at first attempted 
“ to answer for the woman ; but upon my reject- 
“ iug their i>iterference, they gave me no further 
“ interruption.”—Vol. 4. p. 212. 

The following Extfact of a Letter, which has 
already appeared in print, written by Mr. Julius, 
and dated Richmond, the 25th February, 1820, re¬ 
presents the Brahmins and a whole mob flying be¬ 
fore two English Ladies, who were thus enal)led 
to rescue a victim from the flames. 

“ During our residence at Arrah, in 1804, 
“ Mrs. Julius was informed, that in a field near 
“ our own grounds, a multitude of people were con- 
“ ducting a Widow to a Funeral Pile. As the pro- 
“ cession drew near, great shoutings, and the con- 
fused noise of various instruments, were heard. 
‘‘ At this moment Mrs. Trower, the Collector’s 
Lady, called at our house in her carriage. Ecpially 
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“ sliocketl with Mrs. J. at this account, they l)otIi 
“ agreed to attempt the delivery of this wretched 
Female. With this hope, they directed the 
“ Coachman to drive them to the spot. As the 
“ carriage approached, the mob took to flight, so 
“ that they drove up to the Pile without difficulty, 
“ which they found was in flames! In an agony 
“ of mind they walked round it, and pcrceivetl 
“ that the roof had not fallen on the body of the 
“■ d<!ceased, but was resting on the edge of th<^ 
“ Pile : that the place prepared for the W idow, at 
“ its head, was unoccu))ied; and that the j)oor 
“ creature had availed herself of the opportunity 
“ alforded her by the confusion to eflect her escajie.^ 
“ Accompanied by their attendants, Mrs. J. and 
“ Mrs. T walked into the village. One of the: 

Hirkarrahs, who kjiew the woman, jiointed out 
“ her hut, which was close shut up. The Ladi(‘s 
“ requested admittance. • No answer was given. 
“ They then threatened to have tiie door broken 
open : upon which a door, leading into the com- 
“ pound, was opened ; and here they beheld a tall- 
“ female, ajiparently about twenty-six years of age, 
“ standing, surrounded l)y four children, and “.i 
“ baby in her arms. Her elde.st son, about twelve 
“ years old, at some distance, was crying. Her 
“ hair was very long, hanging down, and oil anfl 
“ ghee were dropping from it to the ground. Her 
“ head was covered with sandal dust, and her 
“ whole body was highly perfoined. Without the 
least reluctance she coirsented to aceonipaiiy the 
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“ Ladies to my house with all her children. On her 
arrival I discovered that one of her shoulders was 
very much burnt. On being questioned, she de- 
“ dared that her intended immolation was not a 
voluntary act, but the consequence of terror, from 
the threats of the Brahmins, who had also given 
her Igirge quantities of Opium and Bang, and that 
“ for many hours previous to her arriving at the 
“ Pile, she was in a state of distraction and stupe- 
faction. It appears that the Brahmins, seeing 
the carriage drive near, hastily threw down the 
roof, intending it to fall on the pile, and prevent 
the escape of the victim; but providentially they 
“ failed : it rested on its edge, and allowed her an 
opportunity to fly. This poor woman remained 
“ some time with Mrs. T. and then returnetl to her 
own village.”—Remarks on Immolations in India, 
by Black tic Parry in 1820. 

One of the Company’s Madras Civil Officers, 
now in England, writes as under, on the Ease 
of Abolition by the present Supreme and Civil 
Authorities, without disturbance:— 

“ The practice of Suttees came officially under my 
notice in India, and as to the practicability of its 
“ suppression—from my own experience and know- 
“ ledge of the Native character, I should say deci- 
“ dedly that a specific denunciation against all 
“ abettors of this practice by the Government, 
would be sufficient to secure it—and this I am of 
opinion could not‘only be done with safety, but 
without a murmur from the Native Population. 
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The difficulty I am aware—is how to evidence the 
practicability to the Proprietors, and the Court, 

“ I refer first to Lord Wellesly’s denouncing- the 
Sacrifice of children at Saugur which was^a Re- 
“ ligious act, done in performance of a vow to the 
“ Deity : to interfere with it, was therefore to inter- 
“ fere with the Religious feelings of the people—it 
has now been in force above twenty years, and I 
“ challenge any one to adduce an instance of resist- 
“ auce to it. Here is a trial of sufficient duration to 
“ afford the necessary proof, that acts of the 
“ Goverjunent which may have for their end the 
“ suppression of barbarous and inliutnan rites, will 
“ meet with no opposition from the Natives. 

“ Some of the functionaries in the Madras Pro- 
“ vinces reported that they had prohibited in cfl'cct 
“ tlie practice in their Districts, and some cases came 
under my own cognisance. One Magistrate of 
“ my acquaintance put a stop to it in his District byr 
“ requiring from the Police, notice of the intended 
“ performance, and directed that without his, 
“ permission it should not be proceeded in: this 
“ permission he stated could not be granted titl 
after communication with the superior authorities 
for Instructions, as it was not matter provided for 
“ by the Regulations. This occasioned a delay, 
“ and the parties invariably found it more conveni- 
“ eut to burn the body of the deceased, without 
“ sacrificing the Widow, than to retain the body 
“ in a putrid state; and themselves subject to 
“ much personal inconvenience from (he religious 
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“ impurity contracted by the delay. This measure 
“ checked, if it did not wholly suppress, the prac- 
“ tice in one large District for some years, lii 
“ another case I have known the practice greatly 
“ checked, simply by the European Oflicer making it 
“ specifically known to his Native Officers that it 
“ was his wish that such Sacrifices should not take 
“ place, and calling upon them to use the influence 
“ of tlieir stations to prevent them. In one or two 
“ instances I have seen the practice suppressed, by 
“ the Magistrate assuming, on his ow n re.sponsibi- 
“ lity, the power to refuse to permit any burnings in 
his District—and in no case, have I ever heard of 
its producing the slightest disturbance.” 

Upon the above suggestions, however, it must 
be observed, tliat however they may prove the per- 
(ect [)racticabi1ity of suppression when attempted, 
the wliolo Evidence supplied by the Parliamentary 
Volume, No. 5, “■ on Infanticide,” is altogether 
opposed to any dependence being placed on the 
exercise of a discretionary and undefined power by 
the local agents, with any reasonable Iiope of a 
general concert among them, or any prospect of 
permanent advantage, or final abolition. 

A Chaplain of the Company long resident in 
India writes to me, as to the ease of interference, 
as under, dated February ‘23rd, 1827 :— 

“ Of the practicability of the abolition of these 
“ Sacrifices of poor AVidows with the most perfect 
“ sulety, without the interruption of the peace of the 
“ Country for a moment—andiwen with the thanks 
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of m'lltitudes, I have not the least doubt. It is 
“ a great mistake to say that this is one of the very 
“ deep rooted, general customs of the Country, 
“ which, on that account, it would be dangerous to 
“ meddle with. It has been voluntarily discon- 
“ tinned over a very large part of India, and is 
scarcely ever practised in the Peninsufa, from 
much above Madras to* Cape Comorin. I am 
“ doubtful whether a single instance occurred 
“ nearer to us at Madras than Chittoor, the whole 
“ time that I was in South India, from the very 
“ beginning of 1807.” 

1''he late Mr. Ward in his Printed Letter to the 
present Earl of Clarendon, (already referred to,) 
says, “ I cannot refrain from giving it as my decided 
opinion that this dreadful practice might easily be 
abridged, and finally abolished by the British 
“ Government, without creating any alarm among 
“ the Hindoos.” 

Another Resident in India for a considerable pe¬ 
riod, now in Edinburgh, writes as follows:— 

“ I rejoice to observe that any step is taken' 
“• towards removing this load of guilt from the 
“ British name in India—on the heinous nature of 
“ this practice, and the case wiih which it might be 
“ stopped, there can be little reasonable doubt. 

“ The dreadful practice prevails more in the neigh- 
“ bourhood of Calcutta than any where; were it 
to be accounted Murder, however, for any one to 
“ assist the unhappy Widow *in putting an end to • 
“ her life, and parties were to be comniitted to take 
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“ their trial accordingly, it would gradually extin- 
“ guish the zeal of any Native for these dreadful 
“ practices.” 

The sanie Individual had, before, addressed a 
Letter from India, to the same effect, as follows:— 
It is only for the British Government to say, 
“ the Murder of your Widows is contrary to reason, 
“ and revolting to humaviity —We forbid it, and 
“ the .practice will cease, without giving birth to the 
“ slightest tumult or dissatisfaction. The Widow 
“ will continue quietly at home engaged in the nur- 
“ ture of her offspring; but should the relations 
from any motive tempt her to the banks of the 
“ River, and endeavour to fasten her to the funeral 
“ Pile, our Officers will interfere for her rescue, 
“ and the surrounding multitude in imitation of 
their fore-fatliers on an occasion of far higher 
“ interest, will betake themselves to flight, and 
“ forty years after the prohibition, our Indian Em- 
pire wiH be found, as far as this interference could 
“ effect it, equally unimpaired in its vigour, and 
“ more deeply fixed in the enlightened attachment 
of its subjects.” 

The following is an Extract of a Letter from one 
of the Company’s Chaplains, who has passed a 
considerable part of his life in Bengal, dated 2J st 
February, 1827: — 

“ As to the practicability of abolishing the cus- 
“ tom, there is, I believe, but one opinion with well 
“ informed persons'—Nothing would be easier.— 
“ '^riie Government has-only to frame a regulation 
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prohibiting the practice under proper penalties— 
“ the highest penalties—and the local Magistrate 
“ would then be empowered to act with decision. 
“ I do not apprehend the smallest political risk 
“ would be incurred by such a prohibition, «ud 
“ this I know to be the opinion of some of the 
“ ablest and most experienced Magistrates in Ben- 
gal. The Natives would submit as a matter of 
“ course. An immense majority would approve. 
“ Some of the determined and violent adherents to 
custom, might do the deed in private; but this 
could not often occur. The practice would gra- 
“ dually die away, and we shall have wiped ofl’ the 
stain which now attaches to our Government. 

“ The question, as it respects political risk, is 
not to be gravely discussed.—Another question 
“ may arise in the minds of those who consider the 
“ character of our Government in India, as to 
whether it is fair and efjuitable to do that which 
“ interferes with their Religious system. But this 
“ question may be soon settled. No theories of 
“ what may be politically expedient, ought to 
“ sanction what is a flagrant breach of every natu- 
“ ral and moral feeling. The voice of reason and 
“ humanity ought to prevail. 

I could have wished the odious practice were 
“ abolished by the Government there ; but as this 
“ is hopeless, it will rejoice my heart to find it 
“ done by authority from home.^ 

Another Correspondent, also long resident in 
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Bengal, and before referred to by me, observes:— 
** On occasions of Suttee, there does not exist 
“ any common feeling, either religious or national, 
“ to be. excited into danger; and the Bengal Go- 
“ vernment has often encountered, and overcome, 
“ a thousand times more danger, by imposing a 
new tax, than it will ever be exposed to, by abo- 
“ lishing Suttees. ‘ 

The Government has nothing to fear from 
“ charges for being wanting in Toleration. With- 
“ in the last few years, it has erected Colleges, both 
“ for Mahommedans and Hindoos, has appointed 
“ a Committee of public Instruction, for promoting 
“ the objects of those Institutions, but, above all, 
“ has nobly manifested its parental character 
“ throughout the land, by conferring rank and 
“ honours on benevolent Natives, not for any 
“ immediate service to the State, but for having 
“ contributed of their substance to promote the 
“ welfare of their fellow-creatures. A decisive 
“ measure for the abolition of Suttees, would only 
“ be in consistency with all this humane conduct.” 

A long Resident in India, who is now in this 
country, writes;— 

As to the question of the practicability of abo- 
“ lition by law, this may perhaps be answered by 
“ another question :—What, 50 years ago, would 
“ have been said ofthe practicability of taxing Rm//.- 
“ minical lands, the exaction of which tax was an 
“ inroad made upon a prejudice of the whole po- 
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piilation at once; yet no inconvenience followed ; 

while the prohibition of the Suttee system would 
“ affect but certain portions of the population, nor 
“ those all at once, but in insulated cases, ^as they 
“ occurred; so that to forebode any evil coflse- 
“ quences to the Governors, or the Governed, is, 1 
“ humbly conceive, quite unnecessary, and, iflftcr 
“ what Government have doAe, and I think very 
“ properly done, is a consideration, so foreign and 
“ remote from the question, as to become too tri- 
“ fling for grave and serious thought. The pre- 
“ judices of the whole coinuiunity have been, from 
“ time immemorial, actually encroached upon ; yet 
“ Government had no qiiestion of the wisdom, or 
“ justice, or expediency of those measures. No 
“ ill effects have followed—none ever will follow.” 

After these Evidences, what becomes of the fears 
which are entertained, and winch are entirely of our 
own creation ? 

With what teelings of astonishment would a Na¬ 
tive learn that we apprehended public discpiietudc 
from the saving of life ! Supposing him to over¬ 
come his natural disbelief in the possibility^ of such 
an alarm, what a complete change must take place 
in his ideas, before he could compress the gigantic 
[)ower of the British Nation, into a size likely to 
be affected by a handful of his unwarlike country- 
ujen! 

In further proof that this practice is local and 
Ihnifed in its extent, and ortly partially observed, 

J refer to the following authorities. 
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The cliief support of this odious practice centres 
in Bengal. In the western provinces, peopled with 
a bold and hardy race. Female Immolation is ex¬ 
ceedingly rare. This will best appear from the 
following Evidences. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ewer, the Super- 
intendant of Police in the Lower Provinces, to the 
Governor General in'Council, dated Calcutta, 18th 
of November, 1818. 

“ The practice may be almost called local, for 
“ during the years 1815-16, and 17, 864 Suttees 
“ took place in the five Ziilahs of Burdwaii, 
“ Hooghley, the Jungle Mehauls, Nuddea, and 
“ Calcutta, while in the same period, only 663 took 
“ place throughout the remainder of our exten- 
“ sive empire, including the holy city of Benares, 
“ in which only 41 were performed, although its 
“ population is almost exclusively Hindoo, and 
“ every meritorious act is there of double value. 
“ 1 cannot attempt to account for the great preva- 
“ lence of Suttees in some districts, and the rarity 
“ of it in others, but it is a proof that it is a cus- 
“ tom seldom Uioitght of in the greater portion of 
“ our dotninions.'” —Vol. 1. j). 228. 

Extract of a letter from a Civil Officer of the 
Company, long stationed at Madras. 

“ This practice is unknown to the Hindoos of 
“ the western coast of the Peninsula, and upon an 
“ attempt on the part of some inhabitants of My- 
“ sore, to burn their widows, the people of Canara 
“ rose up voluntarily, and put a stop to the pro- 
“ cceding.’’ 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Oakei.ey, Magis¬ 
trate of Hoogliley. 

I have been informed on good authority, that 
it is comparatively but little known beyond the 
Districts in the vicinity of Calcutta. If enjoined 
by the Religion of the Hindoos, why does it pre- 
‘‘ vail in one place more than in another, and why 
is that one place in the immediate neighbourl'ood 
“ of the Presidency ? If Suttees were really an 
act enjoined by Religion, it would be univcrsidly 
“ meritorious, and equally observed wherever that 
“ Religion is followed ; but as it is not, we must 
“ look for its prevalence in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, to some peculiar circumstances aflect- 
ing their moral character. It is notorious that 
“ the Natives of Calcutta, and its vicinity, exceed 
“ all others in profligacy and immorality of con- 
“ duct; the idol of the drunkard, and the thief, 
“ (Kallee,) is scarcely to be mg’t with in the distant 
“ provinces, and there they perform their ccremo- 
“ nies in darkness and secrecy, and none but the 
“ most abandoned will confess that he is a follower 
“ of Kallee. In Calcutta, we find few that arc not. 
The Murderer, the Robber, and the Pro,stitute, 
all aim to propitiate a being, w hose worship is 
“ obscenity, who delights in the blood of man and 
beast, and without imploring whose aid, no act 
“ of wickedness or debauchery is committed, or 
contemplated. The worship of Kallee must 
“ harden the hearts of her followers, and to theta 
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“ scenes of blood and crime must become familiar. 
“ By such men a Suttee is not regarded as a Re- 
“ ligions act, but as a choice entertainment, and 
“ we may fairly conclude, that the vicious propen- 
“ sities of the Hindoos, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
“ are a cause of the comparative prevalence of the 
“ custom.”—Vol. 1. p. 237. * 

Hir. Warner, Magistrate of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs asks, by Letter of December, 1818, 
“ Is the'fcustom prevalent throughout India ; or is i< 
confined in a great degree to the Districts adja- 
“ cent to the Presidency ?” And he adds, “ Look 
“ at the statements—they exhibit a class of peoph’ 
who must have been generally ignorant of tin' 
‘‘ Shasters.”—Vol. 1. ]>. 231). 

Mr. Harington, the Judge of the Court of Ni- 


* In proof of the uiiiforiu excess in the Calcutta District, llie 
(Jovernor General in (hjKncil observes, in 18'i2, tliat the total 
number of tlie Calcutta division “ still maintains its proportion of 
nine sixteentlis, or something more tlian half of the grand total 
“ for the whole Bengall'erritory.” And in transmitting the Ke- 
turus of 1823, on the 3rd of December, 182-1, he remarks that 
“ the total number of Suttees reported in 1823, in the whole .'>2 
“ Jurisdictions of Uengal was 575, of which number no less 
“ than 500 were included in the 9 Districts, in the division of 
“ Calcutta, and in the 6 Districts of Benares, Ghazeepore, Goruck- 
“ pore, Shahabad, Dacca, and Backergunge, leaving only 75 
“ casfs distributed amongst the remaining 37 Jurisdictions, and 
that the llcports of all the preceding years, alford a similar 
“ proof of the greater prevalence of this barbarous practice in 
“ the particular Districts above referred to.”—Vol. 4. p. 152. 
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zaniut Adawlut, in liis Report to the (Governor 
General in Council, dated the 2Sth of June, 1823, 
after nine years experience of the Prohibitory 
Regulations, writes :— 

“ Were this practice universal or prevafentJ:o a 
“ great extent amongst all classes of Hindoos in 
“ every part of our territories, there might be some 
“ gi-ound for apjjrehending that a sudden interdic- 
“ tion of it, would produce an alarming degree ol’ 
“ discontent, and possibly of combined resislanc<\ 
“ But wo know the fact to be, that the custom pre- 
“ vails chietly in Bengal, being founded princi- 
“ pally on Authorities that have a local estimation 
“ in that Province. The official Re|)orts further 
shew that it has but a partial prevahmee even in 
Bengal, few or no Suttees having occurred for 
“ several years in some Districts, particularly in 
“ the Moorshedabad Division. The aggregate 
number also in the whole of the l*rovince.s, umh'r 
“ this Presidency, large as it justly appears on the 
separate valuation of individual human life, is but 
“ small when we compare it with the total mnnbt'r 
“ of Hindoo females, who annually become Wi- 
“ dows ill the Provinces, or with the number who 
“ survive their Husbands from year to year, inop- 
“ position to the more limited usage of self-de- 
“ votion. 

“ It is not easy to form any accurate calculation; 
but supposing the entire Hindoo population of the 
“ Territories, under this Pre.sid«ncy, to be 50 niil- 
“ lions, and the annual deaths to be one in 33, or 
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“above U million—a sixth of this number, or 
“ 250,000, might on a general computation, be as- 
sunied as the annual number of Hindoo females, 
“ becoming Widows, of whom little more than 600 
“ devote themselves on the death of their Hiis- 
“ bands.”—Vol. 4. p. 11. 

Only GOO, then, out of 250,000 ! are sacrificed 
in oiie Presidency. What becomes then of the 
other 249,400 ? Would any Native himself be 
weak enough to imagine tliat all those would come 
to future destruction, because they were not burnt 
in tliis w'orld ? 

The truth is,” says the late Accountant Gene¬ 
ral, a Correspondent before referred to, “ that the 
“ practice of Suttees is so limited, that even in the 
“ few places where it most prevails, not one in 
“ thirty of the Natives, present at a Suttee, feel 
“ any particular interest in what is going forward. 
“ Deduct those which annually occur in the imme- 
“ diatc vicinity of Calcutta, and there will then 
“ remain very few to express what is felt on this 
“ point by all the numberless families throughout 
“ the vast extent of our territories in India.” 

In proof that the practice is not of permanent 
obligation, even where it has once obtained, we 
find from the Parliamentary papers,—Vol. 1. p. 30; 
that “ It is fallen into disuse in some entire Districts, 
“ and is discountenanced in Tirhoot, by the prin- 
“ cipal Hindoo inhabitants.” In addition to which, 
and in further proof that it has repeatedly yielded 
<o the force of external circumstances, and is not 
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of universal obligation, may be here introduced, 
the argument of 

Precedents from Foreign Governmeats. 
Bernieu states the practice of Suttees to have 
been greatly discouraged and diminished, Mioiigh 
not entirely suppressed, by the Mahometan Go¬ 
vernment; but it has revived, and increasetV, since 
our dominion began. And* it is stated in Vol; 4. 
p. 25., of the Parliamentary papers, (to the,sanie 
effect,) that the Mussulman, who »icvcr protected 
the unhappy Natives from foreign invasion or 
“ from internal commotion, cliccked this practice 
in many cases, and in some Provinces abolished 
“ it altogether.” 

One of the first acts of the great Albu(juerque, 
was to prohibit the continuance of this scourg(\ 
He would not suffer such an outrage u[)on moral 

feeling to be committed in the face of a Christian 

• 

community, which possessed the means of abolish¬ 
ing it. The Iruits of this interdiction exist to life 
present period, and the commentaries of his Son, 
Bras de Albuquerque contain the following re¬ 
markable record of this fact. “ When Alfrecl do 

• • 

‘‘ Albuquerque took the kingdom of Goa, he would 
** not permit that any Woman, from thenceforward, 
“ should burn herself; and although to change their 
“ custom is equal to death, they yet rejoiced in 
“ life, and spoke great good of him, because he 
“ commanded that they should not burn them- 
“ selves.” 

It has been already observed, that in the Inland 
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of Bombay, the practice never was permitted, be¬ 
fore it was ceded to England, and that in that par¬ 
ticular portion of our Empire, it has never been 
revived. ■ 

Thfe French, and Dutch, have ever invariably pre¬ 
vented the practice, throughout the whole of their 
possessions in the East. 

The practice is not' permitted in the Foreign 
Settlements. 

Mr. Fowbes, the tirst Judge of the Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, by Letter to the Supreme Court, 
dated 6th August, 1819, says, 

“ At the Foreign Settlements of Chundernagore, 
“ Chinsurah, and Serampore, Suttees are not per- 
“ mitted by the Local Authorities, nor were they, 
“ during the period that these places were in our 
“ pos.session. 

“ In the territory of Delhi, the late Resident, Mr. 
“ Metc.vlfe, never, when apprized of the intention, 

permitted the burning of a Widow to take place, 
“ and was prepared to prevent the practice, when- 
“ ever necessary, by forcible interference, but 
“ which was requisite only on one occasion that 
“ came under his immediate observation.”—Vol. 1. 
p. 243. 

Another Witness—a Correspondent of my own 
—observes, 

“ As to the Suttee practice, it is not of eqtial 
“ universal prevalence as some Hindoo rites; but 

where Hindooism is in perfection, compared with 
“ other places, there \i least obtains, which proves 
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“ it not essential to the iiUos>Tity of the ITiiidao 
“ Relifrion.” 

In proof that the practice obtains most amoii^- 
tlie poor and ignorant. 

Mf. Forbes, the first Judge of tlie Citlcufta 

Court of Circuit, observes, by his lictter to the 

Superior Court of Nizaiaut Adawlut, doled 51 h 

Aug’ust, 1819, which I have (juoted before— 

“ It appears from tlie Reports furnished by tlie 

Magistrates, that the practice is prevalent among 

“ tlie most ignorant and deluded of the piuiph', 

while the numerous instances of the Widows of 

“ the hig’her classes, continuing' to liv<^ in aflluence 

“ and respectability, afford the most satisfaefor\ 

“ evidence that there is no impia ious call to siib- 

mit to, no dire disgrace attending the rejeefiou 

“ of, the dread alternative.” — V'ol. 1. p. 243. 

Perha|)s I may here adtl, in reference to Ihe 

class of society in which the horrid practice may 

appear to obtain most, that on J5th August, 1822, 

there was an Order of Government issued to report 

upon the circumstances of the husband, the Courl 

ofNizamut Adawlut stating that it was “ to enable 

*■ . * , 1 * 
(TOVcniineTit to jadg'C of the degivo in which the 

“ Rite prevails amongst the more opulent and betfi'r 

“ educated classes, or whether it is confined to the 

“ poor and ignorant.” 

If this discovery would have been of any real 
importance, it is eilectually invalirlated by a decla¬ 
ration of the same Legal Court on 23d July, 1824, 
that it will be sufficient to furnish such inforina- 

\ 2 
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“ tion on the subject, as the Police Officers may be 
“ enabled to learn from common report.” Precious 
information ! 

It has,' however, been objected, and therefore 
may Aow again be objected, that any attempts of 

THIS KIND WrLL BE AN INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
PREJUClCES OF THE HiNDOOS. 

To this I answer, th'at the whole History of the 
British Empire in India has been necessarily one 
incessant interference with the Prejudices of the 
|)eople, whenever it was obviously necessary for 
the purposes of our own Government, and for the 
interests and liappiness of the Natives, that such 
interference should lie exercised. 

In proof that Prejudices long deemed invincible, 
have been comjiletely overcome, we m'ed only refer 
to the change introduced about tliirty-five years 
since, by which the British (ioverninent granted to 
all classes of land holders an hereditary projierty 
in their estates—a privilege, till then, unknown in 
Asia; when the rents to be paid to Government, 
which, as Sovereign of the country, thus claimed to 
be Proprietor of the soil throughout all India, were 
equitably and unalterably settled. 

Again—the most important reforms have taken 
place in the Judicial system; and even in the Mili¬ 
tary, the most confirmed principles and habits of a 
Religious character have been often quietly over¬ 
come ; and, in others, have fallen into disuse. 
Nay; things have already happened even in our 
own times, which Sir W. Jones, however pas- 
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sioiiate a lover of liberty he was, dared not to 
anticipate, in the case of the Natives, whom, with 
pain, he had, but a few years before, pronounced 
to be ^iven up to an unmitif^ated and iilialterable 
despotism. 

Perhaps I may add, w ithout any broach of confi¬ 
dence, the testimony of Sir W. Jonus’s iJiogra- 
pher. Lord TEiGNMOOTn, wdio has lately assured 
me, that he never ox[)ected to live to beholtl tlu^ 
extraordinary improvement which has taken place 
in the Religious, Moral, and Political condition of 
India, since his Lordship was in office there. 

If any should say, the cases above adverted to 
are not strictly Religious, I will advert to those which 
are purely so, and ask them how th(\v can acaoiint 
for that immense number of Mahometans, estimated 
at from ten to fifteen millions, scattered ova r India, 
most of whom are supposeef, by the best judges, to 
be converts from the Hindoo fiiith ? 

Ag’ain—what will they say to the whole Nation 
of the Seiks, of whom Sir J. Mai.colm gave so 
interesting an account, who adore but oin* (lod, 
omnipotent, and omni)>rcsent ; and, of (v:)urse, rti- 
ject a plurality of Deities, and renounce Rrahma 
and Vishnu with all their incarnations ? I’liey are so 
numerous as to be supposed able to raise ^,)0,000 
horse, and yet they have, within a few centuries, 
forsaken the Hindoo faith, and freed themselves 
from its intolerable restriction,^ and superstitions. 

The followers of Blnidhu also, who reject caste, 
are very numerous ; besides which, different scefs 
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have notoriously spruns? up from time to time, 
within the pale of the Hindoo faith itself—;just as 
in other conntries. Mr. Orme says, every Province 
has fifty sects of Gentoos, and every sect adheres 
to different observances. 

I shall do no more here than merely advert to 
the Native Christian.s in India, because I do not 
feel it necessary to my present purpose, to rest par¬ 
ticularly on’ that argument; but it is impossible, so 
far, to lay out of sight the Religious prolession of 
Christian England, which is now introduced into In¬ 
dia, by legislative jirovision, as not to remind this 
Court, that, at the very moment in w hich I am ad¬ 
dressing them, there exist in India hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Native Christians, the greater part of 
whom became such, before the public profession of 
Christianity was made the subject of legislation for 
that immense Empireand even before this event 
took place, it is equally certain that millions of Hin¬ 
doos were converted to the gross imposture of the 
Mahometan delusion, all of which is evidently so 
much invasion of, and departure from, the Reli¬ 
gious prejudices, and the Religious profession of 
the Indian nation. 

The Hindoo law sanctions, under some shape or 
another, a variety of evils which it is the undis¬ 
guised object of our whole Judicial system to 
oppose. It is full of sanguinary punishments for 
crimes committed against Brahmins by Plebeians, 
but the British law has never sanctioned one. 

This would apply^ even, if the Hindoo law en- 
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joined the practice of Suttee, wliicli it no wlu'ie 
does, while their principal Legislator opposes it in 
distinct terms. 

It rests on the doctrine, not of (he Religions <-x- 
pediency ol the Hindoos, but on tlie doetrtiii^ ol' 
the Political expediency of the British. 

The subjecting of the Brahmins to the o[)<«i ation 
of our Laws, is, pcrha})s, tin? strongest point. Theii- 
own Laws invest them with the loftiest prerogalj ves, 
and absolutely forbid their being ma<le amenable to 
any Human Laws. They forbid the Magistrate to 
imagine evil against them. Thus fenced by (he 
laws, extolled by their sacred books, and all luil 
deified by the veneration of the peO|)le, how were 
Brahmins to be punished, without violating (he 
most awful sanctions of their Religion, and invatling 
the dearest prejudices of the peo|>lc ? To have ex- 
empled them Irom punishment would have Imm'ii (o 
deliver up the country to desolation and munler. 
How then did we act Hid we re.sj)ect tiu' Shastei'S 
or obey the Pundits ? No ; the rights of society 
were consulted, and they^ were tried publicly like 
common delinquents, and subjected to the degra¬ 
dation of the gibbet. This has lunm repeated ever 
since, and .scarcely a year has ('!aps(;d, w ithout the 
Execution of these favorites of 1 leaven and idols of 
the earth, by the hands of the common hangman, in 
some one of the Provinces of the Jhnpire. Have 
the Natives complained of this outrage on tin' 
sanctity of their Priesthood, or considered it an 
infringement of Religious toleration? Rather; have 
they not afl’orded ev('ry facility in riddinu the earth 
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of such monsters, and ever applauded the justice of 
our equal laws ? Let any one read the account of 
Nundkomar’s Execution in Calcutta, about fifty 
years ago, when our Indian Empire was in its 
infancy, small in extent, and surrounded by enemies 
who ruled three-fourths of the Continent, yet, when 
the law pronounced him guilty, he paid its forfeit 
in the rising Metroprtlis of a new power, in the 
midst of 200,000 of his own countrymen, and wlieu 
it was of the first imjjortance to conciliate our new 
subjects. If ever there was a time when public 
leeling might have been expected to manifest itself, 
it was when the law was first carried into execution 
against one of this sacred tribe, by a handful of 
strangers, opposed to an enormous crowd, which 
yet, after witnessing the Execution, returned peace¬ 
ably to tlieii- own homes.—Vol. 4. p. 23. 

W e have thus departed, already, farther than we 
can do, for the inviolability of the Priesthood is a 
fundamental principle of the Hindoo law ; while 
the burning of Widows is a mere excrescence from 
the corrupt soil of polytheism. The ijuestion, 
therefore is, not whether we shall, for the first time, 
infringe popular prejudice to establish the sove¬ 
reignty of justice, but whether having commenced 
this career, we shall go forward, and liberate the 
country from a practice which fills it w ith innocent 
blood. 

I shall now advert to the remarkable cases of 
invasion of Religious prejudices occurring at 
Saugor, Juanpore, and Guzerat. 

1st. With regard'to the Isle of Saugor—when 
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Marquis Wellesley understood that a prac¬ 
tice prevailed there of sacrificing-, at the change of 
every moon, many victims, chiefly Children, to the 
river Ganges, he expressed a desire to interlere. 
Ho was told that the practice had subsisted for 
many Centuries, perhaps from time immemorial, 
but he issued a law declaring tlie practice to be 
thenceforth Murder, punishfflfle by death. It was 
obeyed without a murmur, when first promulgated 
in the presence of thousands assembled together, 
and the Proclamation is read to this hour, every 
half year, at the two great festivals of the Snaun 
Jattra, where the military attend, and have been 
seen to rescueWomen from tlie water dripping wet, 
while the mob, so far from being disposed to riot, 
have followed these very women with cheers, as 
tlie same people would thoughtlessly have done to 
her Sacrifice.* 

2. The second instance of a comjuest already 

*' As it has lioeii objected that Infanticide is not enjoined, or 
authorized, by the Shasters, and therefore, not an analogous case ; 
we shall do wxll to hear a competent witness on (hat point, IMr. 
Ewer, Superintendant of Police in the Lower Provinces, Dated, 
Calcutta, 18th Nov. 1818. 

“ Although 1 am aware that the exposure of Infants at Saugor 
and other places, and the Murder of female offspring by (lie Raj- 
kooniars are neither of them duties, either directly enjoined or 
authorized by the Shasters, yet 1 submit that (he exposure of 
Infants is in' consetpience of vows made by the Mother, for the 
purpose of obtaining some favor from^the Gods; and that (he 
fulfilment of such is meritorious in the highest degree.” (lie 
might have added, religiously necessary, in their esteem, as evinc- 
ing gratitude to the Deity.]—Col. 1. p* 229. 
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achieved over the Native su})erstitions and cruelties 
of India is still more striking-. It is now above 
twenty years since Mr. Duncan (afterwards Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay) then resident at Benares, 
leanlerl that a custom existed, among a j)articular 
Tribe in that neighbourhood, of murdering their 
Female Infants—and he was able, through the 
influence of the Britisli Government, which, at least 
in this insfcmce, was used, not only innocuously, but 
successfully, to ]>revail on a whole tribe, the Baj- 
koomars of Juanpore, to enter into a ])Ositive engage¬ 
ment to abstain in future from such detestable acts ; 
and that any of their number who should be guilty 
of them, should be expelled from their Tribe. This 
Agreement will be found in the Parliamentary 
Papers, as well as in the 4th volume of the Transac¬ 
tions of the Asiatic Society. 

3. Thus the practic't; was abolished in Juanpore, 
but it had been suggestefi to Mr. Duncan that it 
prevailed in the neighbourhood of Guz-erat. After 
some enquiry, he ascertained that the practice of 
murdering the Female Infants was very general 
among the Tribes of Jarejah and Cutch, and so 
firmly had this detestable custom rootcxl itself, as 
to have overcome the strongest of human instincts, 
a Mother’s love for her Infant. Not only did these 
Mothers assist in destroying their oflspring, but 
even when the Mussulman’s feelings (stronger, to 
our shame be it spoken, than our own) occasionally 
interfered to preserve their oflspring, the Tribes 
lield these Females in such contempt as to attach to 
their families a for/eiture of their military caste. 
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Governor Duncan's humane designs against this 
horrid practice were most ably and efl'ectually se¬ 
conded, and at length, accomplished by the Resident, 
ConoNKL Walker, The whole progress of.this ad¬ 
mirable enterprise is published to the world; and the 
leading particulars will be found in “ Moor’s Hindoo 
Infanticide ” printed by the House of Conn«ons. 
Colonel Walker’s attempt, dt first, wore a very un¬ 
promising aspect. He wrote to one of the Chieltains 
of the Tribe, reasoning with him on the cruelty of 
the practice, and urging him to discontinue it. 1 will 
read his answer which would have discouraged and 
intimidated a less zealous adventurer. The Chid' 
says “ it was notorious that the Jarejahs had been 
“ in the habit of killing their daughters for 4,‘,)U0 
“ years; and that, no doubt, he w'as aware that all of 
“ God’s creation, even the mighty Emperors ol’ 
“ Hindustan, Shah JuiiANy Aurengzebe, and 
“ Akbar, had always preserved fricjulship w ith his 
“ Court, and had never acted, in respect of Female’ 
“ Infanticide, unreasonably. Even the King of the 
“ World had never once thought of putting a stop 
“ to the custom wdiich prevails among the Jarejaiis 
“ of killing their daughters.” His Highness then 
concludes with a threatening allusion to his own 
power as follows :—“ No one has until this day 
“ wantonly quarrelled w'ith the Durbar who has 
“ not, in the end, suifered loss.”—“ This Durbar 
“ wishes no one ill, nor has ever wantonly quar- 
“ relied with any one.”—“ Do not address me 
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“ again on this subject.” Even one of the Mothers 
returned him an answer of the same hopeless tenor. 
Now most persons would have thought this a deci¬ 
sive proof that it was dangerous to proceed in the 
atte'mpt, and that any one who had persevered after 
this, might have been expected to be called a Fa¬ 
natic and Enthusiast. If Cot.onel Walker had 
left off here, he might even have obtained the praise 
of diaving done his best, in this work of humanity, 
though he had not been able to achieve it, but he 
was not so easily disheartened; his humanity was 
not satisfied with enjoying this barren and unprofit¬ 
able triumph—he persevered, and, within twelve 
months, the very writers of those Letters I have 
mentioned, together with the Jarejah tribes, in 
general, formally abjured the future practice of 
Infanticide, and declared themselves highly satis¬ 
fied with their engagement. About two years 
afterwards, he was in that neighbourhood, when 
some of the Infants which had been preserved, were 
brought to his tent. Now hear his own account of 
the scene. “ It was extremely gratifying, on this 
“ occasion, to observe the triumph of nature, feel 
“ ing, and parental aflection, over prejudice, and 
“ a horrid superstition; and that those who, but a 
“ short period before, would (as many of them had 
“ done) have doomed their Infants to destruction, 
without compunction, should now glory in their 
“ preservation, and doat on them with fondness. 
The Jarejah Fathers who but a short time back, 
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“ would not have listened to the preservation of 
their daughters, now exhibited tliem w ith pride 
and fondness. Their Mothers and Nurses also 
attended on this interesting occasion.* True 
to the feelings which are found in other Counfries 
“ to prevail so forcibly, the emotions of nature 
“ here exhibited were extremely moving. *The 
Mothers placed their Infalits in the hands of 
“ ColonelWalker, calling on him, and tlieir Cods, 

“ to protect what he alone had taught them to 
“ preserve—while they emphatically called these 
Infants, his Children.” 

This practice was declared Murder by Regula- 
lation 3 of the year 1804.—See Vol 5, p. 12. 

If it be said—Infanticide still goes on—1 admit it, 
with the deepest regret. The whole 5th Vol. proves 
it does: and this is a retied ion on the imbecility and 
indolence of Colonul Walker’s Successors who 
did not follow up his exertions, nor act upon the 
declared determination of the Governor General in' 
Council to stop the practice. It is proved from the 
Parliamentary Papers, that when we had the Agree¬ 
ments of the Natives in our hands to abandon this 
practice, we never enforced them, and defeated, by 
the most culpable negligence, the whole of the good 
which had been elfected—the strongest proof that 
only a general law, which is not dependent on the 
disposition or indisposition of particular indivi¬ 
duals, ever will, or can, avail eflectually. * 

* An impression having here arisen that the Speakei alluded to 
an Hon. Director, it afforded him the greatest satisfaction to be 
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The violations of Hindoo Law have been ftir- 
ther effected, in matters of Religion, in the case of 


enabled to assure the Couit that so far from having intended 
any |uch reference, he felt it due to that Gentleman to state that 
it was abundantly proved in the SthVol.of the Parliamentary Pa¬ 
pers, that if one person rather than another had seconded thehu- 
manerdesignsof Colonel Walkeu, and done his utmost to give 
effect to those intentions, it was that respected Individual.— 
It would have been still more gratifying to the feelings of the 
Spe'alcer, ahd he thinks he may add, to those,of the Proprietors 
at large—if it had appeared, as the discussion proceeded, that 
the vieivs of the Hon. Director had sustained no change, since 
he held office in India. As it however unfortunately happened 
that the least equivocal opposition wliich was offered to the 
Motion, was contained in a Speech which was read by that lion. 
Director, and as no opportunity fora Reply occurred at the time, 
it is not doubted that the candor of his mind, and his csteem-for 
truth, will permit a few observations on that Speech in the pre¬ 
sent form. 

The Hon. Director observed that “ the material error of our 
“ system of Government ip India was, that we were too prone to 

“ innovation.”.: . “ too apt to overlook our own 

“ former bigotry, superstition and prejudice, and to forget that 
‘‘our emancipation was effected, not by any sudden, compul- 
“ sive, or coercive reformation, but by the gradual hand of time, 
“ the unshackled reflections of reason, and the salutary difl’usion 
“ of those great principles of truth, which have at length placed 
“ us on the pinnacle of refinement.”—To which it may be replied 
that our long acquiescence in all the turpitude of a sanguinary 
Idolatry assuredly affords no evidence of an appetite for “ Inno- 
“ vation and that the Motion which the Hon. Director was 
opposing, proposed neither “ sudden, compulsive, nor coer¬ 
cive, reformation,” but left to the Diuectors themselves, both 
the time and mode of effecting an object, admitted, on all hands, 
to be most desirable in itself. 

He proceeded to observe that “ in legislating for the East, we 
“ should remember that the people have, for unrecorded ages, 

“ been the slaves of a custom which it is now proposed to snap 
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the, Brahminical i3ractice of sitting Dhurnah, as it 
is termed; that is, remaining at the door of a 


“ asunder at one blow.’" [Certainly the proposed Motion contein- 
“plated no such violence | “ a custom, which however abhor- 
“ rent to our feelings, and revolting to our Itcligion, was, he 
“ feared, too deeply interwoven with theirs, to be rashly sev- 
“ cred from the kindred branch with which it had been hitjierlo 
“ nurtured"—in other words, that a Religion which has been now 
proved to the British I’arliainent, on indubitable testimony, to 
sanction, and necessitate, tlu> destruction of at least Six 'I'housnnd 
Women by the flames in nine years—to say nothing of the mul¬ 
titudes of both sexes, and all ages, destroyed in the same period 
by drowning, burying alive, and other violent deaths, is “ a 
custom” which, because it has existed “ for unrecorded ages,” is 
“ not to be rashly severed from its kindred branch,” but that, on 
the contrary, he who is ileclared in Holy Scripture to be “ a 
Murderer from the beginning,” ought still to be permitted to hold 
those whom the Hon. Director himself admits to be the “ slaves 
of a cruel degradation, which he also admits to be “ abhorrent 
to our feelings, and revolting to our Religion:” notwithstanding 
that, upon the most abundant testimony, it can no longer be 
doubted that we have the power to put an end to all this guilt and 
misery, and have already disgraced ourselves, for above half a 
Century, by permitting it to go on as we have done. 

He proceeded, however, to state more plainly, that “ these 
“ habits—the uninterrupted giowth of centuries, springing from 
“■ sentiments, which however erroneous, can hardly be termed 
“ vicious, cannot, and ought not, to be violently eradicated.” 

As it is not necessary to attempt to prove, in this country, that 
“ sentiments,” which issue in nothing less than bloodshed, 
ought to be termed vicious by every Director of the East India 
Company, and equally unnecessary to attempt to shew that a 
declaration, that they can “ hardly be termed vicious,” will not 
alter their character, or divest them of their moral stain—it is not 
my purpose to do more than merely to notice this observation, 
and pass on. , 

A parallel is next attempted to be drawn between “ thi^ feel- 
“ ing which prompts a human being to prefer death to infamy. 
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person with whom tliey have some object to casry, 
so as to prevent ingress or egress, and offering 

“ which urges the European to sacrifice his life, in preference to 
“ his honour, and which bids the Hindoo throw herself on the 
" burning pile of her dead husband.”—But I ask, what analogy 
is there between the Suicide or Duelling of Europe, (neither of 
whicji are sanctioned by any—even the most corrupt—form of 
European religion, and both of which are positively forbidden 
by all European laws,) and the sanguinary Superstitions of In¬ 
dia,, which.profess to derive sanction from her Religion, and arc 
promoted and countenanced by her National Pricsthood,as at once 
atoning for sin, and essential to salvation. The cases have just 
nothing in common. But if it were otherwise; is it seriously 
meant to lie argued that because Suicide and Duelling exist in 
Europe, therefore that the existence of such crimes can justify 
the wide-spread bloodshed of India ?—Is it meant to be gravely 
alledged, that so long as insanity shall lead to Self-destruction 
among ourselves, or some less venial cause shall occasion Duel¬ 
ling, we are to suffer the Murders to be perpetrated, by au¬ 
thority, which have so long gone on in India, and refuse to 
employ the power which the Almighty has placed in our hands, 
for the god-like purpose ef saving human life, merely because 
some persons among ourselves voluntarily ernbruc their hands 
in their own blood, or by an absurd appeal to the arbitrary, and 
often inequitable, decision of a Duel, chuse to hazard the des¬ 
truction of their own souls and bodies, as well as those of their 
fellow Christians ? Are these, I will ask, in the first place, such 
reasons as w'e might expect to be afforded from authority, for 
the contiiiuancc of Human Sacrifices in India, or in the second 
pjace, are they such as should determine us to yield to their 
cogency ? 

The Hon. Director, however, proceeded to observe, that the 
feeling which bids the Hindoo Woman to burn herself was one 
“ which, however deplorable in its effects, is still, from its origin, 

entitled to a certain respect; it is a feeling which must be com- 
“ bated by reason, not w'ith penal prohibitions: and emanating 
it Aoes {tom a misdirected greatness of soul, it demands at 
“ least this concession.” I should be sorry (although not a Fel- 
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violence to themselves if molested;—both which 
are clear Religious practices, deriving authority 

low of the Antiquariitri Society) to be wanting in respect for any 
of the customs of Antiquity, and equally sorry, (aUhough not a 
Divine) to be deficient in respect for any *' greatness #f soul" 
which has survived the ruins of the fall; but when it is clearly 
established that the custom in question is plainly prohibited by a 
Revelation from Heaven—is equally opposed to the Rt!ligion of 
Nature, antecedent to any expression of the Divine will—is an 
opprobrium upon any equitable government which has even no 
higher view than the mere political and civil intofests of Tls own 
subjects—and is not less an outrage upon every feeling of our 
common humanity, I honestly confess that my respect, for all 
this “ misdirected gieatness of soul’’ will not carry me so far as 
to concede to the Hon. Director, that Legislative provisions may 
not wisely and righteously be resorted to, by a Paternal Govern¬ 
ment for the protection of the wretched victims of Priestcraft, 
nor can I discover any valid pretence—after Human Reason has 
for centuries done its best to terminate such evils, and only de¬ 
monstrated its own impotence—for saying that Human Law 
ought not to interpose for the salvation of Human Life against the 
effects of a desolating Tyranny, alike abhorrent to God, and de¬ 
structive to his Creatures. 

We have next an Opinion stated by the Hon. Director, that 
“a Legislative interdiction of a custom which has prevailed for 
“ ages, would be calculated to increase the evil, instead of cor- 
“ recting it, and that" ... “we might be compelled * 
“ to witness the coramitt.il of suicide in a variety of forms, in 
“ substitution of the Sacrifice by Suttee”—in ansjver to whioh 
opinion, I have only to refer to that part of my Argument, where 
the objection that these crimes, on any attempt to suppress them, 
would be committed less publicly, will be fully considered. (See 
page 241). 

It only remains to notice the concluding Prediction of the 
Hon. Director, that '' the prohibition would be an engine 
“ in the hands of the Priests to excite the minds of those 
“ who might have a disposition to sdcrifice" ..." and 
“ that, in a political point of view it may be made the instrument 
" of misrepresentation of our views as to the Religious propen- 
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from the Shaster. [See Vol.5. pp. 8 and 9.] These^> 
however, are expressly made criminal by the 21st 

“ skies of the Natives, ftiid derange and obstruct those great 
“ principles of improvement which are happily making such 
" rapid advances in the cultivation of a closer intercourse with 
“ our Native fellow subjects, and in the means provided for the 
“ diffusion of Education.” 

Now 'it would rather appear to me that the Political expe¬ 
diency which would still leave the Priests to destroy “ our 
“ Natiye fellojy-subjects,” under the guise of Religion, is more 
likely to defeat, than further, the object which the lion. Director 
professes to have in view; because such an unhallowed sacri¬ 
fice of Truth at the shrine of a corrupt Policy, can never look for 
the blessing of God upon it, but can only deserve and expect 
His frown ; and I apprehend that so far from expecting derange¬ 
ment or obstruction to the “ great principles of improvement,” 
or “ the diffusion of education,” from speaking out like Chris¬ 
tians and men, and calling Murder by its right name, we may 
rather expect that the continued Toleration of so much crime, 
on the part of those who profess to be better taught, will of 
all other things, be more likely to lead the Priests and their 
People, alike, to think but njcanly of a system which has no 
better influence upon our own conduct, than to render us 
on’y quick-sighted when our pecuniary interests are concerned, 
but which leaves us careless and indifferent in those cases 
where the honour of God, and the happiness of his Creatures are 
at stake. The truth is—and why should we fear to tell it?— 
that our long recklessness of the lives of our fellow-subjects, 
and our long permission of the foulest bloodshed, are far 
more likely to retard our schemes of Civilization, and cripple 
our Moral exertions in India, than could ever follow from an. 
attention to that common Honesty which is invariably the best 
Policy; all the deviations from a purer profession—whatever 
we may think of it—are very easily detected by the Natives, 
even under all the disadvantages of their inferior light. Their 
natural good sense is quick to discern the gross incoiisistencies 
of those who “ call themselves Christians,” and who are yet 
content to leave a corrupt Priesthood in possession of the power 
to perpetrate Murder on a large scale, without account, under 
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Regulation of the year 1795, entitled, “ A Regu- 
“ lation for preventing (among other things) Braii- 
“ mins in the province of Benares from wounding 
or killing their Female Relations, or Children, or 
“ Sitting Dhurnah.” Which Law was passed by 
the Governor General in Council on the 28th of 
August, 1795. From the Religious observ5n(;e of 
sitting Dhurnah, the Brahmins are frequently 
obliged to desist, and are constantly pfinistied for 
it by the Oflicers of the Courts of Justice. In¬ 
deed, without this, the course of justice could not go 
on, as the practice is absolutely opposed to English 
rule. It was afterwards discovered that the prac¬ 
tice of Sitting Dhurnah obtained in the province of 

the false apprehension that, if these men were deprived of their 
iniquitous gains, they would excite the minds of the people 
against us, misrepresent our views, and prevent the improvements 
which we meditate. ,* 

It is a timid and unslatesinanlikc policy of this character, 
which is likely to offer obstruction to Moral culture, and to the 
progress of Education, much rather than an honest determina¬ 
tion to discharge our duty before God and man; in pursuing 
which course, we shall not only be able to throw ourselves back 
upon our own consciences, but may be erjually sure of finding 
on our side, even the consciences of the Heathens»themsclve8’, 
no one of whom is ignorant, even under tliat unwritten law vvhich 
he brought into the world with him, that bloodshed is contrary 
to the mind and will of Him “ whoso tender mercies are over 
“ all his works,” and who “ has not left Himself without wit- 
“ ness” even in the breast of the most uncultivated Savage, much 
less in that of the more enlightened Hindoo. 

To all such alarms as have been adverted to, whether real, or 
professed, I venture to oppose a single fine of Dr. Yousfc; : 

“ Be good ! and let Heaven answer for the rest.” 

o 2 
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Behar; and a Law was promulgated, to punish 
the same offence in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
which is Regulation 5, A.D, 1797. 

A Civ«il Officer of the Company, long resident 
in India, but now in England, writes :— 

“ I hesitate not to affirm, that far greater inter- 
ferefiice with the Religious prejudices of the Na- 
“ tives, has been exercised by the Indian Govern- 
ment, in furtherance of their Judicial and Revenue 
“ system, than they would be called upon to exercise 
in the suppression of Suttees.—First: as to the 
“ Criminal system. The strong attachment of the 
Natives of India to caste is well known. The 
“ extreme reverence in which the Brahmin is held, 
“ and the contempt cast upon the Pariar, or Out- 
“ cast, are well known. The Government has 
“ long disregarded all these prejudices in affixing 
“ one penalty to crimes committed by the Brahmin 
against the Pariar, and vice versa; and I may 
“ with safety affirm, that the not unfrequent spec- 
“ tacle in India of a Brahmin publicly executed by 
the hands of the Pariar Executioner ; while, in 
cases of less consequence, the Brahmin and the 
“ Pariar constantly stand at one bar, and when 
“ convicted, work together on the roads, though 
“ as flagrant violations of Religious feeling as any 
the people can be called to witness, are yet 
daily passing before their eyes, without remon- 
“ strance or disturbance. Again; Sorcery and 
“ Witchcraft are intimately connected with the 
“ Religion of the people, but to these the British 
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“ Government pays no respect in its Laws, but 
denounces as Criminals all persons who revenge 
“ what they conscientiously believe are the devices 
“ of Witchcraft against them or their Relations. 

Again : Nothing is more abhorrent to th» Hin- 
“ doo than a sea voyage : it involves necessarilt/, 
“ loss of caste, yet when it suited the purposes 
“ of the Indian Governiuont, they h;ive, without 
“ scruple, embarked their regiments /or foreign 
“ service. In the last Uuriuese war, the Madras 
“ Native Troops were not, as in former instances, 
“ requested to volunteer f()r service beyond seas, 
“ but commanded ; and if in former cases this act 
“ may be termed the sponlaneous act of the Troops, 
“ it clearly demonstrates that when the interest of 
“ the European OlHcers, and the Government, is 
“ exerted to abolish Religious prejudice in the na- 
“ tive mind, it is eO'ected wdth ease. Let but 
“ one half of the influence of Government be put 
“ forth to abolish the practice of Widow’s biirn- 
itjg, and in a few years we shall have no more of 
“ it. After these examples, I ask, what excuse is 
“ there for not proceeding a step further, and tell- 
“ ing the Native, whatever maybe the Y)rejudice, 
‘‘ the Government deems it necessary that Woluen 
“ should not be put to death ?” 

It will be evident, from all this reasoning, that 
when the political and pecuniary interests of Eng¬ 
land have been in question, w^ have felt no hesita¬ 
tion respecting the invasion of tlie Pre;judices of our 
Indian subjects; the infringement of their more 
sacred Rites, or the destruction of their most re- 
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vered Instructors. And why, when their own lives,, 
are in question, and their own interests are at stake, 
are we to refuse our aid, on the mere pretext tlmt 
they will then for the first time resent our interfe¬ 
rence,'-when it can be shewn to be more pure and 
disinterested than when exercised on any former 
occasion. 

The duty, then, of proceeding farther than we 
have yet dope, appears indispensable; and the timid 
and reptile policy which would keep us back 1‘rom 
an obvious duty, ought to have no effect on our de¬ 
cision. Who that sees Great Britain yet upon her 
Throne, after a conflict in which she has survived 
the united assaults of the European nations ; and 
since which period, she has erpuilly triumphed over 
the arts and arms of her Oriental enemies—who that 
beholds her “ sitting as a Queen,” and after hav¬ 
ing humbled the Tyrant of Europe, and raised the 
nations he had oppressed, now legislating, in peace,, 
for her own remote Empire in the East—who that 
beholds her enriched by Commerce, and ennobled 
' by Conquest, will hesitate to [)ronouuce that this 
is peculiarly the time for her to interpose for the 
deliverance of her own Subjects from the o|)pres- 
sion'of a .sanguinary Superstition, and to prove to 
the world that she has herself been preserved, 
amidst surrounding ruin, for no ordinary pur¬ 
poses? Once more: let Sir William Jones be 
heard : “ Providencfe has thrown these Territories 
“ into the arms of Britain, for their protection and 
“ welfare.” 

An argument mnv now be draw n in favour of 
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*the Abolition of this practice, from the conduct of 
THE Natives themselves. Evien some of these, 
by the riiere influence of the light of Nature, and 
the operation of the common feelings of Humanity, 
are evidently awakening to a sense of the tvils of 
their own corrupt practices, and are reasoning 
witli each other on the subject; “ if haply they 
“ might feel after God, and find him.” Among 
other Publications of this nature, I have read ila- 
inohun Roy's Translation of the Ishopanishad, 
which that intelligent Native (although born and 
educated a Brahmin) has brought before the In¬ 
dian Public, for the purpose of shewing that it 
treats the practice of Suttee as a fatal error in Reli¬ 
gion, and involving the violation of every humane 
and social feeling. 

This work was published in Calcutta in 1816. 
‘‘ Living constantly,” says he, “ among Hindoos 
“ of different sects and professions, I have had 
ample opportunity of observing the superstitious 
“ puerilities into whicli they have been thrown by 
“ their self-interested guides, who have succeeded 
“ but too well, in defiance of the Law, as well 
as of common sense. The least aberration* in 
Diet forfeits caste; while Murder, Theft, or Per- 
jury, though brought home by a judicial sen- 
tence, is visited with no peculiar mark of in- 
“ faruy or disgrace. I have never ceased to con- 
“ template, with the strongest feelings of regret, 
“ the obstinate adherence of my Countrymen to 
“ their fatal system, inducing, for fhe sake of 
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“ propitiating their supposed Deities, the viola-, 
“ tion of every humane and social feeling, more 
especially in the dreadful acts of Self-destruc- 
“ tiou, and the hmnolation of the nearest Rela- 
tiom, tinder the delusion of conforming to Reli- 
“ giotfs rites. I view in them the moral debase- 
“ men^ of a race who are capable of better 
things.” 

A^ain. Ramohun Roy declares that the 
Brahmins find in the rites, ceremonies, and 
festivals of idolatry, the source of their com- 
“ forts and fortune, and tlierefore advance and 
“ encourage idol worship to their utmost, by 
“ keeping the knowledge of their Scriptures con- 
“ cealed from the rest of the people” [not exceed¬ 
ingly unlike the Roman Catholic Priests a little 
nearer home.—But this, by the way.] 

Mrityoonjuya, a Native Pundit, treats the prac¬ 
tice as one of Modern Innovation ; and his opinion 
and authorities will be found in the Parliamentary 
Papers.—Vol. 4. p. 11. 

. The Criminal Judge of Chittoor, [Fort St. 
George,] Mr. DAcnn, says, under date 13th April, 
1820: The best informed and most respectable 

“ part of THE Natives would themselves have often 
“ prevented this ceremony, if they had had the 
power.”—Vol. 2. p. 100. 

In the Report of the Magistrate of Cuddapah to 
the Court of Circuit of Chittoor, dated 28th July, 
1810, is recorded the case of a dying Native, 
who requested his wife not to sacrifice herself on 
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his Pile, for the sake of their children, ivhich she 
obeyed. —Vol. 2. p. 91. 

I speak in the presence of Husbands and Fathers, 
and I put it to their consciences and feelings whe¬ 
ther this is not a fact which ought to find its wj*y to 
their hearts. 

At Malabar, a Suininsiry of the Laws of the 
Shasler was drawn up by the*Natives themselves, 
from which they actually conclude againsbthe prac¬ 
tice in the following terms 5 

“ From these texts it is clear that the Rules re- 
lative to the observance of the Sacrifice of Aim 
gamanum [Suttee] does not extend to the Ke- 
roola, and cannot be admitted to be performed 
“ there, even if a person is willing to do so.” 

This Summary is recorded by Mr. Hakris, the 
Magistrate of Mangalore, under date of 26th of 
August, 1819, and appears.‘at length in Vol. 2. 
p. 127. 

At Goa, it is not only recorded by Albu¬ 
querque’s Son, (as has been mentioned before,) 
that his Father was highly extolled for the abolition 
of the Female Sacrifice; but it is also recorded by, 
another Historian, that the Natives themselves so 
much revered his memory for this particular act of 
his Government, that they kept a lamp burning con¬ 
tinually before his tomb, to preserve the constant re¬ 
membrance of the benefit he had thus conferred on 
his Fellow-creatures. 

A Civil Servant of the Company writes on this 
subject in addition : “ Small Treaf ises have been 
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put forth by enlightened Hindoos in Calcutta, 
“ calling upon their countrymen to renounce this 
“ horid superstition, proving that it was not sanc- 
tioned by, but repugnant to, the Vedas, and the 
“ dbctrine of their most esteemed sages.” 

I would next refer to a Petition of the Hindoo 
Inhabitants of Calcutta, presented to the Marquis 
of Hastings, Governor General in Council, in the 
close of the year 1819 ; in consequence of an opi¬ 
nion that the Government then contemplated a 
more direct sanction of Human Sacrifices than it had 
yet expressed. The following Extracts will shew 
the sentiments of the l)est-inforined Natives on the 
evils of their own corrupt system. 

“ That your Petitioners are fully aware from 
“ their own knowledge, or from the authority of 
“ credible eye-witnesses, that cases have frequently 
occurred where Women have been induced by 
“ the persuasions ol' their next heirs, interested in 
•“ their destruction, to burn themselves on the fu- 
“ neral piles of their Husbandsthat others who 
“ have been induced, by fear, to retract a resolu- 
tion, rashly expressed in the first moments of 
grief,' of burning with their deceased Husbands, 
^‘‘havc been forced upon the pile, and there bound 
“ down with ropes, and pressed by green bamboos, 
“ until consumed by the flames; and that some, 
“ after flying from the flames, have been carried 
“ back by their Relations, and burnt to death. All 
‘‘these instances your Petitioners humbly submit 
are Murders, according to every Shaster, as well 
“ as to the coinmo'n sense of all nations. 
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Your Petitioners further beg leave to state to 
your Lordship, that Women have been permitted 
to bum themselves on the Funeral Piles of men 
who were not their Husbands; that Widows of 
Brahmins have burnt themselves on a sepm-ate 
“ pile; that Widows of the other castes have burnt 
themselves many years after witnessing or learning 
“ the death of their Husbands*; that Girls of tender 
“ years. Pregnant Women, and W omen .who l^pve 
“ been unfaithful to their Husbands, have burnt on 
“ their Funeral Piles ; and that the Mothers of Infant 
“ children have, contrary to tiie dictates of nature 
“ and morality, as well as of law, abandoned their 
“ helpless and innocent oilspring, to burn tliem- 
“ selves with their deceased Husbands. . 

“ Your Petitioners having been compelled, by 
“ the motives already mentioned, to obtrude their 
“ sentiments oij this subject on your Lortlship’s 
notice, beg leave further to submit to the bene- 
“ volent attention of your Lordship’s Government,* 
“ that in the opinion of many of the most learned 
“ Bndimins, founded upon their Slnisters, all 
“kinds of voluntary deatii are prohibited; that 
“ Menu, whose authority is admitted to eciual* 
“ to that even of the Vedas, positively enjoins 
“ widows to lead a life of virtue and abstinence 
“ from sensual gratihcatioiis; that the Vedant, 
“ which contains the essence of all the Vedas, as 
“ well as the Geeta, forbid ail acts done with the 
“ view of future temporary reward; and that 
“ amongst the inferior authorities, while some, as 
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“ the Siniritee Shasters, actually prohibit all vjo- 
lent death, others, Mitakshura, declare the lead- 
ing of a virtuous life preferable to dying on the 
pile gf the husband ; and a few only insist on 

“ the superior merit of concremation. 

The Petitioners therefore, reflecting with plea- 
“ sure and gratitude on the means that have been 
“ adopted to jwevent Mothers from sacrificing 
tjieir children at Saugor, and likewise on the re- 
gulations in force against those barbarous Raj- 
“ poots who made it a rule of their caste to put 
“ their Female children to death, and also against 
“ (he practice, formerly frequent, of putting a Rela- 
“ tion to death that the crime of the murder might 
“ fall on the head of an enemy, look with the most 
lively hope to s?ick further measures relative to 
“• the custom of burning widows as may justly be 
“ expected from the known wisdom, decision, and 
humanity which have ever distinguished your 
Lordship’s administration.” 

In concluding this head, I may perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to introduce the following Letter of an en¬ 
lightened Native, which will probably be recog- 
'nized by the Individual Proprietor to whom it was 
addressed in India, but whose name I shall, from 
motives of delicacy, omit to mention, although he 
deemed it his duty to oppose the Motion which was 
submitted to the Court. He will probably remem¬ 
ber the observation of Boileau, in reference to any 
unnecessary designation of himself^ “ Malheur a 
“ ceux qtd seferoiH connoitre mal-a-propos." 
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“ Most humane and benevolent Sir, 

“ It is with the strongest feelings of grief 
‘‘ and horror that I beg leave respectfully, in con- 
“ fbnnity to iny promise, to acquaint you that 
“ another most shocking and atrocious Suiftide, 
under the name of ‘ Suttee,’ is about to be 
“ perpetrated. 

The deluded victim is the Widow of a Hindoo, 

“ named Motheir Shaw, who expired .ycstcijday 
afternoon at four o’clock. Being given to un- 
“ derstand that the Brother of the deceased, Hur- 
“ ree Motheir Shaw, having made an ap[)lica(ion 
to the Magistrates of Calcutta, and obtained 
sanction to put into execution this diabolical 
“ vow, has resorted last night with the widow to 
Coseepore, the place where this tragedy is fre- 
“ quently held ; but as it is an irresistible obliga- 
“ tion on the inhuman beings (for so I must call 
“ them) concerned in the Female Murders, to ob- 
tain likewise the permission of the Magistrate 
of the suburbs previously to their accomiilishing 
“ this most cruel and savage design, 1 am unable 
•“ to assure you whether it may take place to-day 
“ or not, but still it might be ascertained b5' writing* 
“ to Mr. B-. 

“ Though I am perfectly sure that it would 
shock your feelings to witness a scene of so dis- 
gusting a nature as this, yet I suppose you may 
“ wish to.see the mode in which it is conducted. 

“ If so, do me the favour of an’answer per bearer, 

“ that I may be in readiness to accompany you to 
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the fatal spot, and also in the meantime to take 
‘‘ steps for procuring the requisite information from 

“ Mr. B-. Should you receive for reply, that 

it will take place to-day, I beg that you will be 
condescendingly kind enough to send me one of 
your Servants at my benevolent benefactor, Mr. 
S’s’Office, when I will proceed with you to the 
appointed place. 

I earnestly pray to the Almighty Merciful Fa- 
ther, that he may extend his holy blessing to my 
“ countrymen in general, })y impressing on their 
minds, the necessity of these notions, ‘ Relieve 
“ the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.’” Being in great haste, I conclude. 

I have the honour to be. 

With the greatest reverence. 

Most humane and benevolent Sir, 

YOur most humble and very 
Devoted servant, 

Hurree Hier Datt. 

Tuesday Morning, 7 o’Clock. 

To - Esq. 

ft will not indeed form so much a matter of as¬ 
tonishment that the Natives of India should be de¬ 
sirous of ridding themselves from such a yoke, 
when it is remembered that some of the Heathens 
of an early period—I advert to the time antecedent 
to the introduction of Christianity itself—were en¬ 
abled, by the mere light of nature, to discern the 
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evil of similar practices, and actually to abolish 
them without the aid of a Revelation from Heaven. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the Romans, 
(though Heathens themselves,) abolished Human 
Sacrifices in this country, at least a Century anrf an 
half, (but as is supposed, on the best authority, 
about two Centuries,) before the introduction of 
Christianity among us. Thd Romans conceived 
such an aversion to the Druids, the tl>en High 
Prie.sts of these abominations, whose inhumanities 
are minutely described by Df()dor?/,s Sicuhis, 
(Lib. 5.) that contrary to the ordinary policy ob¬ 
served by that people, in their coiKjuests, of inva¬ 
riably tolerating the Religion of the country, they 
resolved upon an utter extirpation of these Priests 
and their cruelties. 

It appears from Pliny, (L. 30. c. 1.) that Human 
Sacrifices were first forbidden* at Rome, by a De¬ 
cree of the Senate, A. IJ. C. 657, (when Lentulus 
and Crassus were Consuls,) but that some persons 
still continuing them privately, the Emperor Au¬ 
gustus renewed the prohibition with efi’ect. The 
Emperor Tiberius then suppressed them in Caul, 
and Claudius, as appears from Suetonius (In Claud, 
c. 25.) extirpated the Druids as well as their sangui¬ 
nary worship, in that country. Those Sacrifices sub¬ 
sisted in our own country, (as appears from Pompo- 
nius Mela-c/e sittuorhis —L. 3. c. 2.) until about the 
sixtieth year of the Christian aer^, when the Ro¬ 
man General, Paulmns Suetonius,, having re¬ 
duced the Island of Anglesea^, overthrew the 
Druids and their inhuman rites, so completely, that 
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they never afterwards revived ; but all this was, as 
has been said, considerably anterior to the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity itself. And will it be en¬ 
dured that our own Heathen Conquerors shall have 
actfially done more for us than we are willing to do 
for our Indian subjects ? 

Sliall the mere natural principle of “ Homo sum 
huniani nihil a me alienura puto”—have exercised 
aurinfluence on Idolatrous and Pagan Rome, and 
shall British England, acting under far higher 
sanctions, and obliged by a more powerful respon¬ 
sibility, refuse to acknowledge the force of the 
same argument ? 

Perhaps I should have noticed, earlier, the 
kindred evils of Other aacrijices in India, in 
addition to the destrnefion of Wo7nen on the 
burning pile. 

[1.] Immolation of Children drowned in fulfil¬ 
ment of a vow prevails in different ))arts of India, 
as well as at Saugor, but particularly at an annual 
festival on the banks of the Brumhu-pootru, a river 
on the eastern borders of Bengal. In these cases, 
the Mother induces her child to venture beyond its 
depth, 'when she abandons it to perish. (Ward, 
Vol. 2. p. 122.) As these vows make a part of 
the popular superstition, there can be no doubt 
they are frequent in other parts of the country. 

[2.] Immolations of victims under the Car of 
Juggernaut, in Orissa, which will be noticed more 
fully hereaft^. 

[3.] Iinmblations of the diseased and dying on 
the banks of the Ganges and other rivers deemed 
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sacred. Brought from home, in the scorching heal 
of the day, or tlie dews of the niglit, they are be- 
smeared with the mud of the river, and the water of 
it is poured down their throats. The Relations al¬ 
ways assist, and Mr. Waud mentions a pailifuVcaso; 
while Mr. Carev says, he witnessed at Catua, (7(1 
miles north of Calcutta,) the hinming of a Leper, as 
follows :—“■ A pit, about tey cubits <lee]) was dug, 
and a fire kindled at the bottom. The man, on 
“ feeling" the fire, begged to be taken out, and 
“ struggled hard for that purpose. His Mother 
“ and Sister, however, thrust him in again, and he 
was cruelly burnt alive.” 

[4.] Immolation of jiersons in health by drown¬ 
ing.—A Captain in the military servi(;e, who re¬ 
sided at Allahabad for some time, says, he saw' one 
morning, from his ow n window', (whichcoramanded a 
view of the junction of the .Ipmna, and tin' Ganges,) 
16 females drown themselves as a Religious rite, 
assisted by multitudes, as at the Suttees. 

Dr. Robinson, of Calcutta, when residing at the 
.same place, w^as informed of 11 persons who had 
,jnst been drowned there, in a way of peculiar hor¬ 
ror, wdiich he describes.—In each case tjn; victim 
w'as attended by Brahmins and others—w«'re 
intended for destruction, but one escaped lor pro¬ 
tection to the Police station on the other side of the 
river, and was saved. The Brahmins followed 
him with sticks in a boat, resolved, it possible, not 
to lose their prey. 

W^ell may another Resident, since at the same 
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Station, write as liedocKS.-—Is tlicre none to pity, 
“• no arm to roseue these victims, daily casting- 
“ themselves into the Jumna?” 

Although this place, from the junction of tw'o 
river;., is esteemed doul>ly sacred, the same abomi¬ 
nations go on at every other sacred river, and are 
practised throughout the country. 

[.5.] The practice ,of burying the dead by the 
Jogees, or Tribe of Weavers, has been already 
noticed—the mode ol’ which is, that a large grave is 
dug—the Widow sits in the centre, with the dead 
body on her knees, and encircled in her- arms. The 
earth is thrown in by her own Childrcm and other 
Relations, who press it down, as it rise.s, with their 
feet. She sees it ascend higher and higher, till she 
is suffocated by the accumulation, and perishes. 

Of these Sacrifices, however, the most \Voeful is 
that of Juggernaut, and the following relation by an 
eye-witness of the mo.st unimpeachable integrity,* 
v.diich is not now before the Public for the first time, 
may here be quoted.—“ The characteristics,” says 
he, “ of the worship, are Obscenity and Blood.” 

The description of the Obscenities are less to my , 
purpose, .and indeed unfit for the public ear—but I 
pass on to the Blood. 

“ The throne of the Idol was placed on a stupend- 
“ ous Car or Tower, about 60 feet in height, rest- 
“ ing on wheels which indented the ground deeply, 

“ as they turned slowdy under the ponderous ma- 
“ chine. Attached to it were six cables of the size 

and length of a ship’s cable, by which the people 


* Di. Buchanan. 
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drew it along. Thousands of .Men, Women, and 
Children, pulled by each cable : Infants aia- made 
“ to exert their strength in this ollice, for it is ae- 
“ counted a merit of righteous)iess to move the 
“ God. Cpou the Tower were the Priests and 
“ Satellites of the Idol, surrounding his ihroiu'. 

There were about 120 persons on (he Caf al(o- 
“ gether. The Idol is a block of wood. Inn ing a 
“ Irightful visage, painted black, with y dislended 
“ moulh of a bloody colour. His arms are of gold. 
“ and he is dressed in gorgeous appan l. Tlu' 
other two Idols are of a while and yellow (wloiir. 
Five Elephants preceded the three towers, In'ar- 
ing towering (lags, dress('<l in crimson ( a|»ari- 
“■ sons, and having bells annexed to them.” 

“ After the Towv r had proceech'd somt> way, a 
“ Pilgrim announced that In* was nady to oiler 
himself a sacrifice to Hk .Idol. He laid hims< I( 
down in the road before the Tower, as it was 
“ moving along, lying on Ids (iiee, w ith his arms 
.stretched forwards. The mulliliides ])assed round 
“ him, leaving the space chmr, and he was imme 
“ diately crushed to death by (he wla els of the 
“ Tower. A .shout of joy was raised t« the (Jofl. 
“ He is said to smile when tin- libation of the blood 
“ is made ! The people threw cow ries, or small 
money, on the body of the yictini in a|)probation 
“of the deed. He was left to view, a consider- 
“ able time, and was then carried by the Hurries 
“ to the Golgotha, w here I have Just been \iew- 
ing his remains.” 

V 2 
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'2{Uh June, 180fi. 

“ The horrid soleiuuities still continue. Yes- 
“ terday a Woman devoted herself to the Idol. 
“ She laid herself down on the road, in an oblique 
“ direictioi), so that the wheel did not kill her in- 
“ stantaneously, as is generally the case, but she 
“ died in a few hours. This morning, as I passed 
“ the place of skulls, nothing remained of her, but 
“ her bone.e.” 

21.'/ Jiiiic , 1S0(). 

“ The Idolatrous processions continue for some 
“ days longer, but my spirits are so exhausted 
“ by the constant view of these enormities, that 
“ I must hasten away. I belu'Id another distress- 
ing scene this morning. A poor Woman lying 
dead, or nearly dead, and her two Children by 
“ her, looking at the dogs and vultures which were 
“ near. The people passed by without noticing 
“ the Children. I asked them where was their 
home ? They said, they had no home, but w here 
“ their Mother was.— O there is no pity at Jng- 
“ gernaut—no mere}*, no (fnderncss of heart, in 
“’Moloch’^ kingdom.” 

Juggernaut’s emple, near Lshera, on the Ganges. 

May , 1807. 

“ The Tower here is drawn along, like that of 
“ Juggernaut, by cables. The number of wor- 
shippers at this festival is computed to be about 
“ a hundred thousand. The tower is covered with 
indecent emblems freshly painted for the occa- 
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sion, which were the objects of sensual ivaze l)y 
“ both sexes. One of the victims of tins year was 
“ a well made young man of healthy a|)pcara\ue 
“ and comely aspect. He liad a garland-of llowers 
“ round his neck, and his long black hair was 
“ dishevelled. He danced for awhile befon' 
“ the Idol, singing in an rnf/z/fsitrsfir sfrerh/.’' 
This, I observe, is Knthusiasm, the dcsin' to stop 
it, is not—however it may be so bramh'd, he»-(\ or 
elsewhere—“ and then rushing sudileuly to the 
“ wlieels, he shed his blood under the ’Vower ol 
“ Ob.scenity.” 

“■ About tlie year .179b, no fewer than Twenly- 


“ eight Hindoos were crushed to (h ath at this very 
“ place, Ishera, under the W'heels ol .luggernaut. 
“ The fact of their deaths was notorious, and was 
“ recorded in tiu' (hilcutta Newspa[>t‘rs ol tin; 
“ [)eriod.” * 

At this Temph', the (jovermneiit levy a ta.v on 
Pilgrims, and pay out ol‘ it the expences ol'the Idol! 
The annual expences of the Idol, as presented to 
the English Government, and extracted from the 

official a(;couuts were, in one year, as under ; ^ 

ft or Sil l 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


J'lxpeiicos atteiicliiifr llic I altlc ot llic Ido) .)f<il 
Ditto ot his Dro.ss or Wearing Kiipurt I 2,712 
Ditto of tile A\'iigi s of Iiis .Servants . . lU.UoT 

Ditto of Coiitiiigeiit liixpi nro.s at t)ie dil- 
fcreiit seasons of Pilf^rimagc .... 

Ditto of his Elephants and Horses . 3,030 

Ditto of his Rutt or Annual State C.irriitgc ti.Tl.t 


1 

33!) 
1,2,7!l 

1.373 

378 

83!* 


(Ifl.tiK. ‘:8,7II2 


Hiipees 
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Ill the 3d Ttetii; “ the wages of Ms Servantsf 
are included the wages of the Prostitutes who 
are kept for the obscene rites of the Temple.* 

The State Carriage in Item 6, is the Car. Mr. 

* An Honorable I’roprietor before alluded to, [Mr. Traiit] ob- 
servt.d, ifi tlic Debate —upon the authority of tJoloiiel Phipps—that 
the emblems of th(! Temple were afterwards removed, and that Pil¬ 
grims were no loiiger eiitired to destroy themselves. On referring- 
to the Colonel himself, as well as to his interesting Public Statement, 
contained in the Church Missionary Register for December, 1821, 
I find that so far as the oirri.'.i walls of the 1'eaiple only are con¬ 
cerned, the abominable Indecencies there exhibited have (in 
necessary deference to the fJovernment which collects a 'Pax from 
such a source) been removed, but that the Internal sculptures re¬ 
main as before; and that the interior jndlutions of this Heathen 
T'em])l(i still continue to partake of their former undisputed 
character of bloodshed and jn'otligacy, to the same extent as ever. 
I lind also, that there is reason to believe that the Sacrifices per¬ 
formed under the wheels of the Car do not now coi\tinue, although 
ol this there is no decided evidence ; but there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the Sacritice of human victims has diminished in the 
interior of the Temple ; while the immense comsumption of human 
lile which invariably takes place, evciy year, at the great Festival 
(owing to the enortnous resort of Pilgrims to this spot, and to the 
Famine always produced in conse(pience) remains the same. It 
was not attempted to be denied, in this discussion, that the Rritish 
Hovernraent, not merely tolerates, and sanctions, so much Idolatry 
and Crime, but derives an immense Revenue from this polluted 
sourc.:. The Gentleman who noticed these external amendments 
which, after all, are mere tributes to common decency, and huma¬ 
nity (though highly important, as far as they go.) has only thought 
proper to jrrotluce as much of the awful and appalling account 
given by Colonel I'hipps as was necessary to his own object, but 
he has entirely passed ov'er every thing in that Relation which 
proves the Idolatry of Juggernaut to be most destructive to the 
Indian population, in its consequences upon Human Life, and most 
disgraceful to the British Government, in its continuance as a 
source of public Revenue. 

If any one desires to gain a complete view of this w hole subject. 
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Hunter stated the cost of the English clotli with 
whicli the three Cars were decorated, in June ISOti, 
to be upwards of dfc°20(). sterling-. 

The Province ot Orissa, in wliich Jug,gernau< is 
situated, tirst became subject to Britisli ('Pipin', 
under the administration of Marquis Wellesley. 
It was proposed to his Lordship, shortly after, lo 
pass the reg'ulation for the management of tlu- 
Temple and levying the tax, <o which he objected, 
and left the (lovernment without sanctioning it. 
When discn.ssed by the succeeding tJovernineuI, 
Mr. lldny (wlio had before joined l^ord Wellcsh'v 
in refusing to sanction the Prohibitory Regulations 
as to the {)ractice of the Suttees in IS().5) consi¬ 
dered this such a violation of propriety aiuldec<'U( y, 
as to record his solemn dissent to it, as one ol the 
.Members of the Suprenu* (.Council, for transinissioii 
to Eno-laud. The other Members of Council, how- 

O • 

ever, consideretl Juggernaut lo be a legitimate 
source of revenue, on the ])rinciple that money for 
otlier Heathen 1\anples had long been brought 
into the public treasury. 

One estimate I have seen (which was supplied 
me from an authentic source), of the tax upon 
the worshippers of this bloody and obscene’ idol 
for the year 1822— 3, makes it amount to two lacs 
and 35,000 rupees, or above £“20,000 sterlitig, 
which, though oppressive in the highest degree, and 

he will do well to relVr to tlio PuLlk Statemciii ^ivcji hy ihe 
Colonel, to which I haw hetore advcih-d, w lit re he uiil lind 
abundant proof that the cuiifiiiunnce of (his niitioii.il o))()rohiiu)ii 
is referable to TiiE iioaiu> ui' cosr)^oi l roii iv:i)i\, rudier (han 
to the Court of IJireclors of the Cast India Company. 
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affectiiijr in one Festival at least 200,000 persons, 
excites no raurunir among the Hindoos, who simply 
infer that the British are convinced of the divinity 
of Juggernaut. The ready acquiescence of the 
people in this taxation of their Religion is no mean 
proof that its bloodshed might be stopped.* 

It further appears from documents before Par¬ 
liament, that the IiuKan Government were not 
afraid on ope occasion to seize the car of Jugger¬ 
naut, and the Idol itself, for th(‘ payment of a defi¬ 
cient tribute, from which, however, no ill conse¬ 
quences ensued, and .shall w e be more tender of our 
tottering Revenue, than of the Lives of our perish¬ 
ing population ? 

A pecuniary tax is also levied upon the Pilgrims 
re.sorting to batlie in the sacred waters of Alla¬ 
habad. This is an equal interference of Political 
pow'er with a Religious^rite, but the quiet acqui¬ 
escence in. its imposition, aftbrds no insufficient 
answ'er to those who contend that Religious preju¬ 
dice is to be untouched—while, at the same time, it 
raises another, but not less serious question, how 
far any Christian Government can be justified in 
deriving a Revenue from such an unhallowed 
source : on which, we need hardly go farther than 
our own Shakespeare: 

“ There is no sure foundation set in blood.” 

In addition to which, a great authority has said— 

* Having' been since enabled to present a Statement for no 
fewer than 'rhirteen years (viz. from J 812-13 to 1824-25 inclu¬ 
sive) of the Receipts and Expences of the Temple at Juggernaut, 
nil the rorrer/ne.ss of irhich, the fullest dependance may be placed^ 

1 have subioined it in an .Appendix [No. 2.j 
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Defence of Jugyernauf—f on.iidered. 

Whatever is morally wrong, can never be poli¬ 
tically right’’— 

And no less a man than Mr. Burke declan's, 
that “ Whatever disunites man from God,,disunit( 5 s 
man from man.” 

I am well aware that notwithstanding the Rites 
of Juggernaut are thus sanguinary, it has beea said 
that they arc not precisely analogous to the burnings 
of the Hindoo Widows, as partaking more of (ho 
character of simple Religions Suicides, in whicit, 
so far as yet appears, no j)articular force', or even 
persuasion, are emplovtid; Init the object of tlu? 
Motion now beleere the Court, is, to throw the 
ample shie^ld of British protection (|uite as much 
over every deluded victim who may cast away Life 
as a voluntary Sacritice, as over those; w he) may be- 
sacrificed either by fierce, eer fraud : Where've r in¬ 
nocuous ceremonies terminate, anel bleeoel beceemes 
necessary to the propitiation of “ them that are no 
Gods”—there the Motion 1 have had the hemor tet 
submit, will come into action; its broad principle 
being, that “ in the case of all Rites hwolv 'nHj (he 
'^^destruction of life, it is the duty of a J^aternal 
‘‘ Government to interpose for their prev<.'ution f 
precisely as it is the duty of a Par(;nt to save a 
foolish child from death, whenever it is in liis 
power, as well as a wise one. Now God, in his 
Providence, having armed the Briti.sh Government, 
with the power of saving life in India, the ])oint for 
which I contend is, that the Government has a 
better right to exercise that power, than tin; victim 
of superstition has to resist it; and that it is a 
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greater duty in tlie Government to preserve its own 
subjects from destruction, than to suffer them to 
perish. I contend that the wretched victim of a 
sanguinary delusion has no more right over his 
own* life, on the score of Religion, than he has a 
right over the lives of his fellow creatures, upon no 
better pretext: and that, therefore, the Government 
which consents to look on, while these deeds of 
darlcness arc doing, is in the eye of God and man, 
a partaker of the guilt of blond. 

It has been said out of doors, and may possibly 
be argued here, that our interference cannot take 
place without exciting Rebellion, because the Mas¬ 
sacre at Vellore took place in consequence of inter¬ 
ference with the Religious prejudices of the people. 

As this is a subject upon which much misconcep¬ 
tion ])revails, it is the more necessary to examine 
it distinctly; and believing, as I do, that the fullest 
examination which the objection can receive, will 
be entirely favourable to the cause I advocate, I 
have chosen to meet it at once, l)y way of antici¬ 
pation, rather than to wait for an attack which there 
may possibly be no opportunity of answ^ering by a 
regular reply. 

Now it fortunately so happens, that if there be 
one objection less founded upon real fact than 
another, it is that objection which arises out of a 
supposition that the mutiny at Vellore was in any 
degree the result of a religious feeling on the part 
of the Native Troops, or any invasion of then- 
religious opinions or prejudices by their European 
Commanders. 
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•We have the highest authority, that of the Go¬ 
vernor of Madras himself, confirmed also by the 
deliberate judgment of the Court of Directors, 
pronounced, after a full investigation of tjie whole 
afl'air, in their Official Letter to the Governilamt 
abroad, dated 29th May 1807—for concluding that 
—I quote the Director’s own words—“ the iwune- 

diatc cause of discontent ffinong the Sejioys was 
“ the introduction of certain innovatioiw in tjieir 
“ Dress which were ofiensive, and, as they held, 
‘‘ degrading to them; and the Captive Sons oftlie 
“ late I’lPPoo Sultan, with their adherents and 
“ abettors, took occasion fi'om this dissatisfaction to 
“ instigate them to insurrection and revolt, witlithe 
“ view of efiecting their own liberation, and the 
“ restoration of the Mahomedan power inthatquar- 
“ ter.” Such is the short, but authentic, account 
of this matter, from tlu' best .authority. Hut if this 
affair at Vellore is to be quoted as a reason against 
interference now, I ask how the cases are allied ^ 
Is the unnecessary provocation of men, with arms 
in their hands, by the invasion of their |)ersonal 
’privileges, or, if you will, of their Jleligious preju¬ 
dices, to be put in competition with the *pr('serva- 
tion of the lives of their own Country Women, 'ami 
the prevention of so much unnecessary bloodshed ? 
Is the righteous protection of defenceless Widows 
and Orphans to be put upon the footing ot unjust 
insults offered to an Army ? Until it can be slaovn 
that these cases are analagous, it is <o be lioped tliat 
the Mutiny at Vellore wall not be quoted asan^ason 
aainst the adoption of this Mbtion. 
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Tliis is ail argument (the argumentum in ter- 
roreiii, never yet forgotten by any good logi¬ 
cian,) to which, I am deeply grieved to say, even 
Lord Amherst has not hesitated to lend the weight 
of his piiblic name and influence. In his Letter to 
the Court of Directors of the 3d Dec. 1824, he 
observes: “ The point which appears to be of 

more importance ami delicacy than any other in- 
“ volved in the wliole question, viz. the probable 
“ eflect of any prohihitory measures on the feeling 
“ of the Native Army, has not hitherto been touch- 
“ ed upon at all in any of the opinions which have 
“ been submitted to (Government.” 1’his is an 
authority, from the pressure of which, J have no de¬ 
sire to .shrink. 1 conceive it capable of a ready 
answer. The Judges, Magistrates, Collectors, 
Civil and Military Oflicers, and others who have 
reported so numerously and decidedly on the per¬ 
fect ease and jiracticability of Abolition, have 
never, for a moment, dreamt of such a case as barely 
possible, as the Native Army rising against the 
prevention of Murder. It was impossible that all 
these Witnesses should have overlooked the sup¬ 
posed difficulty—they were living in the midst of 
these scenes, and must have become the first sa¬ 
crifices of the native Soldiery, had their recommen¬ 
dation produced any fatal results. All this, they 
could not but know. The several Governor Gene¬ 
rals, and Courts of Nizamut Adawlut, who have, 
in succession, equally declared that the time for 
Abolition must arrive, though they did not think 
it had yet come; all these well knew when they 
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declared past measures oi’ expediency wholly 
inefficient, and the future remedy of Aholition 
wholly essential;—ail well knew that there was, 
and must continue to he, a Native Army to re¬ 
sent this interference ; and it was only becAuse 
they rejected, as impossible, the notion that the Na¬ 
tive Army would insist on retaining- the privileg-e of 
burning miserable women ali.ve, and would mutiny 
and rebel if they were dejirived of so Ijigh aj)ri- 
vilege, that they did not touch u|)on it. They < ()nld 
not honour with their notice a fear which they 
had never felt, nor erect a speculation into import¬ 
ance which had never entercfl into their In-ads. 
If there had been leally any thing to lear from flic 
Army, the future abolition of tin,- practice in-ver 
could have been contemjdated by them at all, for the 
reasons already suggested ; and consi'quently the 
Abolition would be rend<Ted hopeless for ever. 
Will Lord Amherst inform us in what single in¬ 
stance the Native Army has ever disgraced itself In* 
any demonstration of discontent, upon such grounds, 
from the Execution of the Brahmin Nundc-omar, 
•above half a century since, down to the last half year¬ 
ly prevention of the sacrifice of rnfanfs at.Saugnr T 
yet in the latter case, in jiarticular, the Native »St‘- 
poys are themselves the military force which .stfves 
the Children from being thrown to the .sharks, and 
humanely prevents their own Mothers from becoming 
their murderers. Never, Sir, will 1 consent, for one, 
to suspect such evil as this, of the Native '^I’roops 
of India, nor ever hesitate, w hen the opportunity 
is afforded, of bearing my humble tesfiinony to the 
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« 

value of those men, whose patience under priva¬ 
tions, and whose valour in the field, have so long 
been the theme of universal commendation. 

What! was the case once supposed of ten thou- 
samfl svt'ords leaping from their scabbards to avenge 
even a look that threatened one Female with in¬ 
sult? and shall a case so opposite be now sup¬ 
posed, as that of a, whole Army being at once 
wicked, and weak enough, to revolt from their alle¬ 
giance, because the Females of their own blood, 
their own Mothers, Wives, and Sisters, are to be 
denied the privilege of being burnt alive? The 
very supposition of such an event is too monstrous 
to require any serious comment, and only needs to 
be stated, in order to its complete refutation. 

It is no longer any secret to this Court, that ihe 
Directors themselves have been divided in. opmion 
upon the practicabilify of the suppression of this 
evil. The knowledge of this fact happened to 
.come to my notice, in the first instance, from the 
information of one of those Directors who had 
presented a voluminous statement to his own Court 
upon the subject of this evil. On applying to the 
Chairmaji for a sight of this Document, I was in¬ 
formed that only a General Court had the power 
to direct its production. On applying at the 
succeeding General Court, which took place a 
single week before the Motion, it was held by the 
Directors that only a Notice of Motion could be 
admitted at that Court. On my representing to 
the Court, that this must necessarily preclude, the 
possibility of consulting the Document at all, the 
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Chairinan consented that it should be laid upon the 
tal>le on the day of this discussion; but another 
Director* then declaring that, even if it were 
placed there, it could onlj. be referred to upon 
a distinct Resolution being first carried at* the 
Gi-eneral Court, declaring that it might be read, I, 
of course, from that moment, relinquislied all hope 
of being able to inspect it. Of this circumstance, 
I make no complaints, but shall only express m\ 
regret—a regret in wdiich tlie Directors Ihemstlves 
will no doubt partake, that they should be so 
shackled by forms, as to refuse any Proprietor 
(who is known to have given public notice of an 
intention to move on any given subject) the sight of 
a Document which he considers both oxssential to 
his Argument, and to the proper intbrmation of his 
Brother Proprietors; 1 must consider it matter of 
regret that any Court should thus feel itself l)ound, 
hand and foot, by technical subtleties unfriendly to 
tlie advancement of truth, and that it should not, 
upon particular occasions, lie enabled to exercise a 
more liberal discretion ; and I express this regret 
^upon the principle of “ Suminiim jus summa inju- 
“ ria,” or, as Mr. Pope has happily conA^eyed the 
same idea: 

“ A right too rigid, Hardens into wrong.’’ 

In consequence, however, of having been thus 
precluded from examining this Protest of the late 
Directors, all that is left me for the purpose of my 
argument is the naked fact, that while Seventeen of 
the Directors have affixed their signatures to an 
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Official Act on the subject in question, as late as 
the year 1823, Two of that Body have since so¬ 
lemnly protested, under their hands, in an unequi¬ 
vocal way, against the continuance of this aboini- 
nabb practice.* 

It may perhaps be asked, Wk^ has not Par¬ 
liament deemed it fit to act upon the information 
for which it has called? If this question is meant 
to imply, that Parliament is silent because of the 
difficulty of interference, and tliat thcrelbre the 
Proprietors of East India Stock ought to be silent 
too; I apprehend that such a conclusion is altoge¬ 
ther founded in error. The probability is, tliat Par- 
liaincut may prefer that any change in the present 
system should originate with ourselves as the more 
legitimate source of Oriental Government; and 
that it is only in the event of our deserting an ob¬ 
vious duty, that the Parliament properly could, or 
is likely to desire to, interpose; but is it credit¬ 
able to the Company to wait for an interference 
which, if it .should become necessary to exert it at 
all, is far less likely to be administered with ten¬ 
derness, and under a full knowledge of the pecu¬ 
liar exigencies and difficulties of the case, than if 
we shall determine to reform ourselves? 

I believe that I yield to no one here, in the re¬ 
spect which I unfcignedly entertain for the highest 
Court of Legislature and Appeal known to the 
Country; but it is from no disrespect to the func¬ 
tions or authority of Parliament, that I would hesi- 

* The Two Directors thus protesting, were Mu. )h) oi.es rox 
and Mr. Money. 
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tate to invite its interference, in a case wliere the 
East India Company itself appears every way 
better qualified to devise, and a<lminister, the ncc:es- 
sary remedy. But farther—What real friejid of the 
Company, or of its interests, would desire; to deprive 
us of the fcrnce of doing a spontaneous act of be¬ 
nignity and mercy? If we have c'rred by oimpast 
remissness, our only reparatton to sunering huma¬ 
nity is honestly to acknowledge it, and by ret/ae- 
ing our steps, to |H-ove to the world that we believ*; 
it no degradation to confess that we are wiser to 
day than w e were yestertlay. Perhaps, liowever, 
a. better reason for the Parliament not having .acted 
earlier, may be, that it did not consider tlu^tiiue for 
action to have fully arrived before. In the umjuiet 
condition of our alfairs in India, jierhaps even as 
late as the preceding year, many pi'rsons might 
have felt doe.bts of the expi'.diency of acting; and 
we have seen how this consideration affected the 
pure mind of Mr. Hauinoton, (.‘vm! after he had 
put upon record the strongest and most decided 
opinion in favour of unconditional Abolition, which 
It was possible for him to register. But it is our 
fortune to have fallen upon other and better t imes. 
The storms of hostility have sulisided into a i-,alm. 
The dove bears the olive branch again, .and tin';’ 
bow appears in the cloud. 

There is a single Argument which, as I know it 
to have weight with some, I ain unwilling to pass 
over in silence—Avhich is that If Sacrifices mere 
even abolished in public, Iheij mould still he. car¬ 
ried on in private. This Argument appears to me 

o 
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to prove too much—as it would equally affect (if 
admitted) the prohibition of any other Murder, or of 
any minor crime, all which, in spite of the wisest laws, 
may^ bq e(jually perforfned in private—but even 
supposing that such a consequence should follow, 
which is to suppose the worst possible result, and 
the least probable one—at all events, the evil would 
then have had the solemn denunciation of Authority 
against it; and not the sanction of either its direct 
or implied encouragement. IJtcunque ceciderit; 
“ hoc restabit solatii, tuam negligentiam baud de- 

traxisso malum.” Is there not an obvious dis¬ 
tinction to be taken between the virtual authoriza¬ 
tion of scenes, at which human nature itself revolts, 
and that just and righteous reprobation of them, 
which even if it were to fail, at first, of eflccting its 
object, must drive them at once into holes, and 
corners, and brand them with their proper name of 
Murder, until they shall be eventually driven be¬ 
yond the pale of Society. At all events, our re¬ 
sponsibility is clear, and of this we are bound to 
rid ourselves, whatever may be the result; since it 
is a part of the common law of England, which 
hag the lughest rt^ason for its basis—that “ Qui 
“ non prohibet cum prohibere possit, jubet.”— 

“ Men must pursue things,” (says Loud Bacon,) 
“ which are just in present, and leave the future 
“ to the Divine Providence.”— \^Advavcement of 
Learning .. 

Another Argument which may be urged for delay 
is that The Authorifie.s in India, are most competent 
to legislate upon it, and therefore it should he 
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lej^ to their discretion. To lliis, Hk' Parliament 
of the country has supplied me witli an abundant 
answer in the Printed Paj)ers. From these it is 
proved, that from the very origin of our empire in 
India, the toleration of bloodshed, in every lf)rni, 
and to an iinmensc extent, has gone on, not onlv 
under the abused name of Religion, but witji the 
tacit encouragement f>f the Indian GoverniiKait 
that such a system of crime has been aggravsited. 
rather than repressed by tlui adoj)tion of tlu' Pro¬ 
hibitory Regulations, which have been invariably 
interpreted as atfording tin; direct sanction and 
concurrence of the Indian Coverninent in such 
abominations—and that in spitr; of all the experi¬ 
ence arising from such a sourtaa wa- are assure<l b\ 
Lord Amurrst, the present tb)\ernor tJeneral, as 
late as in the last month of 1K24—that we are no 
nearer the end of all this iniyjuity than «;ver. thin 
we need any better evidence of the unwillingness, 
or indecision, of the Indian Government, to rid it¬ 
self, and the Parent State, til'such a rejn'oach. than 
these recorded facts ? 

• In confirmation of the Evidcncii thus sujiplied, I 
may refer to a Letter of a Gorrespondejd behne 
mentioned, who has been for souu; time a Civil Olli- 
cer of the Company. “ So long,” (says he,) “ as 
“ this practice does Jiot interfere with the punctual 
‘‘ collection of the Revenue, nor with the regular 
“ administration of Justice, there is litth’ probabi- 
“ lity of its attracting the degree ot attention ne- 
cessary to its suppression. The Indian (Govern- 
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“ iiieiits have been ready enougli to remove all 
“ Native prejudices, however sanctioned by Reli- 
“ gion, when injurious to these great objects ; but 
“ it is now an ascertained fact, that they have only 
“ psbd attention to this particular subject, as moved 
“ by the Authorities in England, and in what man- 
“ nei;tliey have obeyed that call, will best appear 
“ from tlteir Oflicial Returns." 

Another reason for delay is —an opinion that We 
should wad mdd the injlnenre of CdirisHandy, by 
yradaady enUyldenhaj ihe people to see (he evil 
of the custom, may effect its abolition. 

To the force t)f this observation, I wish for one 
to allow its full weight, but—not to observe that it 
comes, when iirgtxl in the shape of an objection, 
with an ill grace from those who evince an iindne 
alarm at every step which is taken towards the 
conversion of the Natives to Christianity— it has 
been my object to keep out of the present discus¬ 
sion, as much as possible, all reference to the prin¬ 
ciples of our common Christianity—not because 
I am by any means insensible to the infinite value of 
a system to which I confess myself indebted for all' 
that can render Life desirable, administer sure conso¬ 
lation in Death, or supply any well-grounded hope 
for Eternity; but because 1 have thought it wholly 
unnecessary to my particular Argument (which has 
simply for its object the extinction of Human Sacri¬ 
fices) to introduce the higher sanctions and prohi¬ 
bitions of Revealed Religion: as apprehending 
that although the mere light of unassisted Nature 
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may not, of itself, liave power to kei^p Idolati rs from 
such Sanguinary Rites, as, in point of fact, we know 
it never has had, in India, or elsewhere, in tlie ali- 
sence of higher motives ; yet that the acknov(le(i^('d 
influence of such evils upon Human Sceiely, and 
their pernicious and destructive cons<H|uenees, 
under any form of Governni.ent, will iibmidanlh 
justify the ruling power, whether Infidel or Chris- 
tian. 111 supjiressing them ; and this ujnm fhe com¬ 
mon yirinciples of Humanity, vnul indejiendently of 
all arguments for fheir extirpafion which may lx* 
derived from a higher and purer source'. If is 
under a conviction that it would not ix' nece's.sarv 
to occupy the higher ground of a lleve'lation from 
Heaven, in combating such a palpable corruplion 
as the shedding of luiman bhxxl under preb-xt of 
Religion, (hat 1 have choseii to take an inferior 
position. Others, every way betb r (jualili('<!, may 
demonstrafe, here or elsewhere, (he duties which 
devolve on us as Christians, and (o them I n sigu 
that important brancli of the sulject. In wailing, 
hpwever, for so important a peri<)i! as fhe univi'rsal 
instruction of our Native Popuhilion in tlip (ridhs 
of Christianity, it must !ki evitleiif to the most 
guine calculator, that a very consithrable lime 
must necessarily elapse. It is, h(;wever. (juiix; 
unreasonable, and would be highly criminal, lhal 
with no better evidence of its utility, w e should for 
an instant contemplate the continuance <»f Hk; 
present .sy.stem, through the many years w hh^hari' 
\el, in all probability, fo inbrvVm between the 
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present moment, and the general diffusion of Chris¬ 
tianity in the East. 

I shall beg to close this particular remark with 
anolhor'referencc to the Letter of a Correspondent, 
a Civil Officer of the Company who has possessed 
the l^est opportunities of observation in India. 

“ The prospect” (lie observes) “ of Christianity 
“ enlightening the people to see the evil of the 
“ practice, is remote indeed, while the selfish pas- 
“ sions of a corrupt Priesthood are engaged in 
upholding it. The Brahmin Officiators, who 
“ are essential to the ceremony, always receive 
“ large gratuities upon these occasions, amounting 
“ sometimes to between 404 and 504 which, at the 
“ rate of subsistence in India, is fully equal to indi- 
“ vidual maintenance for as many months. These 
“ men vdll not relinquish their gains, if left to 
“ themselves, so long as Hindooism continues to be 
the Religion of India, for it is only with the ex- 
“■ tinction of the National cn^ed, that the influence 
“ of the Brahmins can terminate. It is idle, there- 
“ fore, to expect amelioration under any othc’* 
state i.of things than a general conversion to 
Christianity—an event, which, however, im- 
• “ portant in itself, appears at too great a distance 
“ to satisfy the just expectations of the friends of 
“ humanity, or to prevent their eflbrts for an earlier 
“ change.” 

It was my intention. Sir, to have troubled the 
Court with several Authorities of the enlightened 
and humane, upon the evil of the system we deplore. 
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and the necessity of supplying an adequate remedy. 
The time, however, to winch these remarks have 
been extended, will prevent my doing more than 
making a single Extract from the invaluable Tract 
upon India and our relations with it, written in 
1797, by Mr. Charles Grant, (the late Director,) 
and printed by the House of Commons in lb*13, a 
Treatise of the highest character, and one u hich 
I could wish were far better known b’oth to- tlie 
East India Company, and to the Country at large— 
being a document, in all its parts, the most various, 
profound, and polished, which has, perhaps, 
ever appeared on tlie subject, within the same 
compass. 

Are we bound for ever to preserve all lh(^ 
‘^enormities in the Hindoo system? Havt- we 
become tlie guardians of every monstrous prin- 
“ ciple and jiractice which'it contains? Are w«‘ 
“ pledged to support, for all generations, liy the 
“ authority of our Government, and the, jiower of 
“ our arms, the miseri(;s w hich Ignorance and 
, “ Knavery have so long entailed upon a hirg<^ por- 
“ tion of the human race ? Is this the' part whidi 
“ a free, a humane, and an enlightened N^ation., has 
“ engaged to act towards its own subjects ? U 
would be too absurd and (extravagant to main- 
“ tain, that any engagemumt of this kind exists; 
“ that Great Britain is under any obligation direct 
“ or implied, to ujihold errors and usages gross 
“ and fundamental, subvei-sivc^ of the first prin- 
“ ciples of Reason, Morality, and Beligon. 
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we had conquered such a kingdom as 
“ Mexico, where a number of human victims were 
“ regularly offered every year upon the Altar of the 
S'yn, should we have calmly acquiesced in this 
“ horrid mode of butchery? Yet for Thirty years,” 
(now Sixty) we have with perfect unconcern, seen 
“ Riles, in reality more cruel and atrocious, prac- 
tised in our Indian Territories. If human life 
“ mast be sacrificed to Superstition, at least the 
more useless, worthless, or unconnected members 
“ of Society might be devoted. But in Hindostan, 
“ Mothers of families are taken from the midst of 
“ their Children, who have just lost their Father 
“ also, and, by a most diabolical complication of 
“ force and fraud, are driven into the flames.* 

“ In considering the affairs of the world as under 
“ the controul of the Supreme Disposer, and those 
“ distant Territories as, by strange events, provi- 
“ deutially placed in our hands, is it not reason- 
“ able, is it not necessary, to conclude that they 
“ were given to us, not merely that we might draw 
“ an annual profit from them, but that we might, 
“ diffuse among their Inhabitants, long sunk in 
“ dq,rknes's, vice and misery, the benign light and 
influences of Truth, and the blessings of well- 
“ ordered Society ? And that, in prudently and 
“ sincerely endeavouring to answer these ends, we 
“ may not only hope for some measure of the same 

* *' Murder most fodl, as in the best it is ; 

“ Hut (liis, most foul, strange, and unnatural.” 

SlIAKSl’EARe. 
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success which has usually attended all serioms 
and rational attempts for the propagation of that 
“ pure and sublime Religion which comes frjjm 
God,’ but best secure the protection of His jirovi- 
“ dential Government, of which we now see such 
“ awful marks in the events of the world.” 

I have now. Sir, as a Proprietor of East ‘India 
Stock, humbly endeavoured to discharge my duty to 
the Company, and the Country, by attempting 
to remove from us the reproach of so much iimoccnt 
blood; and I have only to call upon my Brother 
Proprietors to do their parts, in examining the farts 
with which the British Parliament has furnished 
them. I call upon the Court of Proprietors to 
exercise its own honest and honourable judgment 
without being disposed to surrender that judgment, 
too implicitly to the guidance of others. I conjure 
them not to sufl’er themselves to be alarmed, imneces- 
sarily,djy distant contingencies of unexplained, an<l 
unproved evil, but to remember that 

Our tl(niljts an; IVailors, 

“ Anfl make ns lose the jrootl we oil luitflit win, 

“ IJy fearing to attempt.” 

Let no Man fear that in standing beiween the 
living and the dead, and stag ing this plague, he 
shall ever array against himself either the Civil or 
Military force of any Nation under Heaven. 

In reference to alarms of this description, as 
unworthy of tlieNative Population of India, as ofour- 
selves, I would refer to a Perjodical J*ublication 
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bftter known in India than in this Country, but to 
the merits of which work, I find the following testi- 
m(]ny, in the Parliamentary Papers, from no less a 
man •than Mr. Harington, who says that Sir 
Henry Blossett, the late Judge, and himself, both 
considered this a powerful and convincing state- 
‘‘ ment of the real facts and circumstances of the 
case.’’—[Vol. 4, p. 20.] 

^^'Let us then freely look at the practicability of 
“ its Abolition, and number both its friends, and 
“ its foes. We may calculate on the support of 
“ all the humane, the wise and the good, throughout 
“ India : we may depend on that great majority of 
“ the people who have prevented every village in 
“ India from being lighted up monthly with these 
“ infernal fires. Those who used all their power 
“ and influence to liberate their country from the 
‘‘ stigma of this guilt, by preventing their own 
Mothers and Sisters from ascending the funeral 
‘‘ pile, will undoubtedly support us in discoun- 
“ tenaucing the practice elsewhere. We shall en- 
“ list on our side all those tender feelings, which,, 
*' though now dormant, will then be aroused into 
‘‘ rrew life and vigour, but above all, we shall sur- 
round ourselves with the jirotectiou of that Al- 
“ mighty power whose command is, “ Thou .shalt 
do no Murder”—who defends the weak, and suc- 
“ cours the injured; who, when the cries of op- 
“ pressed India had pierced his ear, selected us of 
“ all other Nations to break its chains, and restore it 
“ to happiness. V/ith all these advantages in our 
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favour, we may surely despise the complaints of 
“ those, who, despicable in numbers, have rendered 
“ themselves still more despicable by their inhu- 
“ manity; to whom the shrieks of a Mother or 
a Sister, writhing in the flames, are as the sweet- 
“ est music; who have parted with all that distin- 
“ guishes Men from Demonp, and retiun notliing of 
our Nature, but its outward form.”—Friend of 
India, Vol. 4, p. 2G. ' ’ 

It is impossible for me to know, with certainty, in 
what manner the Court of Directors intend to meet 
this Motion, and I am therefore bound, in charity, 
to suppose they will ofler no opposition to it, either 
by an Amendment, or any other means. If how¬ 
ever I should be mistaken in this supposition, I 
must then ask them, in the face of the Proprietors, 
and of the Country, with what colour of justice or 
decency, they can resist a Motion couched in the 
temperate and cautious terms in which this presen.fs 
itself—a Motion which abstains from all attempts at 
dictation, and seeks to carry nothing by precipi¬ 
tance—which asks the Directors themselves to eflect 
an object acknowledged on all hands to be desiraWo, 
in their own time, and in their own way; under the 
distinct recognition, however, that it is the positive 
duty of the Parent Government to interpose, and 
to prevent the continuance of Human Sacrifices in 
India—a duty which I contend has never to this hour 
been formally acknowledged dither by the Govern¬ 
ment at home or abroad—not assuredly by the Court 
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of Directors in their Letter of the 17th June, 1823 
—still less by the Governor General of India in his 
answer of the 3rd December, 1824—and never, in 
any sfjape,’ by the Proprietors of East India Stock. 

If it be contended that the public recognition of 
this duty is no more than the assertion of a truism, 
I answer that the value, of its recognition is, that it 
cannot be so acknowledged in the face of the world 
witholit involving us all, in tlie responsibility of 
acting upon the admission, sooner or later, and in 
one way or another; and it is therefore I feel anx¬ 
ious that it should be put upon record, and that we 
may resolve to place ourselves under such obli¬ 
gations as we have never yet contracted to our 
Indian subjects, or to each other. 

While, however, there is nothing in this Motion 
to prevent the most temperate and cautious move¬ 
ments on the })art of our Oriental Government, both 
at home and abroad, I do not wish to disguise d oni 
the Court, that the eventual object and intent of 
the Motion is unconditional and uncompromising 
Abolition; because I feel assured that nothing 
short of this, will either relieve the People of India, 
or satisfy tlie people of England. 

I conjure the Court, in this particular, to 

“ Lay no flattering unction to tlieii- souls, 

‘‘ Which will but skin and film the ulcerous part, 

“ While rank corniption mining ail within, 

“ Infects unseenj’ 

Of such a nature has been the hope of advauti.ge. 
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cpnceived at first, and cherished only too long;, 
from the Prohibitory RejTulatious, \vhit;h I trust have 
been abundantly proved to have been “ weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting-.” 

Again I would say—Beware lest a ruder hand 
than mine, drive you to extremities. T venture to 
call myself the friend of the Company, b(‘eause I 
can, happily, appeal to a connection with it of about 
Thirty years’ standing, and can challenge its (Con¬ 
ductors to point out a single instaina', during that 
time, in which I have ever appeared in any other 
character. It is, then, in that relation, that I would 
say to the Court of Directors—Reject not honest and 
disinterested counsel. Believe that intere.sts of the 
fir.st importance arc depending upon the course which 
you may choose to adopt. You stand at present 
upon the brink of a precipice,, but have 3 et time (o 
recede. All England awaits <he decision of this 
day, with inten.se interest—-an intere.st which is only 
exceeded by the breathless anxiety with which* 
India, bleeding at every ))ore, invokes jmur aid— 
I beseech you to sulfer no sordid hope of prt'serving 
even Empire itself, at the pkick or hlooi>, to deter 
you from an act of the most substantial ecj^iity.— 

“ JiE JUST, and tkaii inot. 

Let all the ends thou aims't at be thy (lountry's, 

“ Illy God's, and Truth's.” 
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Copy of a Letter from the Court of Director's to 
the Governor General in Council, at Fort VVil- 
liain, in Bengal, dated 17th June, 1823:— 

“ We have had before us your proceedings, with 
“ the various documents recorded and referred to in 
“ your consultations of the 30tli J uly, 1819, rela- 
ting to Suttees. Yon are aware that tlie attention 
“ of Parliament and the Public has lately been 
called to this subject. We are di.sposed to give; 

“ you a large discretion ip regard to the [)re- 
“ vention of Suttees, because we are persuaded 
“ that no general rule can be laid down with either 
safety or efficiency, and that the adaptation of 
“ particular measures to local peculiarities can only 
be effected by the Indian Governments. 

After an attentive c(msideration of aji that has 
“ been lately received from the several Presidevfcies 
“ on this subject, and the very various opiuiovis^ 
“ concerning Suttees, which have been received 
“ from the public Officers, it appears that the prac- 
“ tice varies very much in different parts of India, 
“ both as to the extent to which it prevails, and the 
i^thosiasm by which it is upheld. The necessity. 
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therefore, as well as the policy and probable effect 
of strong measures of repression, must tmry with 
‘‘ the varying circumstances of the district. 

The.line of distinction which you have drawn 
in the Circular orders of 1817, between the differ- 
ent cases of Suttee, proceeds upon a more gene- 
“ ral'principle. 

“ It is undoubtedly the policy of our Government 
to abstain from interference ivith the religio?is 
“ opinions and. prejudices of the natives; and it is, 
therefore, upon an intelligible ground that you 
“ have adopted the rule which permits the sacrifice, 
when it is clearly voluntary, and conformable to 
the Hindoo religion, and authoritatively prevents 

it in all other cases.” 

• 

To us however it appears very doubtful (and 
“ we are confirmed in this doubt by respectable au- 
thority) whether the measures which have been 
already taken, in pursuance of this pjjjnciple, 
“ have not tended rather to increase than to diminish 
“ the frequency of the practice. Such a tendency 
“ is, at least, not unnaturally ascribed to a regula- 
‘‘ tion which, prohibiting a practice only in certain 
“ cases, • ppears to sanction it in all others. And it 
‘‘ is to be apprehended, that where the people have 
not previously a very enthusiastic attachment to 
“ the custom, a law, which shall explain to them the 
cases in which it ought not to be followed, 
may be taken as a direction for adopting it in all 
“ others. Indeed in a district wherein the prac- 
tice, if ever known, has fallen into disuse, any 
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public mention of it whatever would appear iin- 
“ politic, although it would be highly desirable to 
resist any attempt to revive it. 

“ It is, moreover, with much reluctance tlia twe 
“ can consent to make the British Government, by 
“ a specific permission of the Suttee, an oslensibh' 
“ party to the Sacrifice; we are aver.se also to th<“ 
“ practice of making British Courts expoumlors ami 
“ vindicators of the Hindoo Religion, when it leads 
“ to acts which, not less as Legislator.s than as 
“ Christians, we abominate.” 

“ This reasoning we will at [)r<^sent push no tar- 
ther than to enjoin you, for this, as well as for 
“ other considerations, to iNiEni'EiiE as eittee 
“ AS POSSIBLE.* We will not forbid you to act 
“ upon the Regulation to which we have referred, if 
“ you really find that its ajjplication diminishes the 
evil. We wish, however, that neither this plan 
“ «#^iscriininating and (jualified permission, nor 
any plan of repression, should he positively and 
generally prescribed to the. Magistrates ; there, 
“ should in no case be more than a Licence, to be 
used according to the discretion of those who 
“ are acquainted with local ciremnstdnees.^ • In a 
matter so delicate, the same Regulation iiiay.be 
safe and wise, or dangerous and impolitic, accord- 

* In the An.swer of Lord Amherst and his Council to this 
Letter, dated 3rd December, 1824, it isobserved—“ I'he whole 
“course of our proceedings has befin, in conformity w ith the 
“ principle enjoined by your Honorable Court, to interfere as 
“ little as possible /” 
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“ ing to the character of the Officer by whom it is to 
“ be executed. We know of instances in which a 
“ Magistrate, having acquired by praiseworthy me- 
thods an ‘influence among the Natives, has been 
readily obeyed in a positive prohibition of the sa- 
crifice of a Widow. It may be true, that where 
“ this occurred, the prejudice was not deeply rooted, 
but still, much was unquestionably owing totheju- 
dicious conduct and experience of the Magistrate, 
and an attempt to imitate him by a person not 
“ possessing the same qualifications, might be more 
than unsuccessful. 

“ Instances of this nature, therefore, would not 
w'arrant iis to authorize a general prohibifion; 
but connected with the opinions expressed by 
“ many intelligent men that the practice of Suttee is 
not a tenet of Religion to which the people are en- 
“ thusiastically attached, but rather an abuse, fost- 
ered by interested Priests or Relations,'V.*''‘ise 
instances of partial success do lead us to regard 
“ the notion of prohibition, modified according to 
circumstanceH, of this barbarous custom, with 
rather less of apprehension than it has generally 
produced. We say this without hesitation, 
“ because we are not at all afraid that you will 
act imprudently upon our declaration. You 
“ will take it, as it is meant, for an encouragenient 
to you seriously to consider the subject, and an 
assurance of our disposition to co-operate in such 
“ measures as your superior means of estimating 
‘‘ consequences may suggest to you. Assuredly, 
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tlie most acceptable form of success would be, 
that which would be brought about by such an 
increase of intelligence among the peoijle as 
should show them the wickedness andi»abdlirdity 
of the practice ; next to this, we should rejoice 
to see the Abolition efl'ected by influence, and 
the co-operation of the higher order of Natives. 

“ It is hardly necessary to add, that measures 
for protecting the females from violence, and 
punishing those who administer intoxicating 
drugs, will have our approbation. 

“ We are, 

“ Yours, btc." 


[Signed by Seventeen of the Directors.] 


London, 17th June, 1823. 
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